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MR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE TEXT. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BRYON. A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and 
Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. 
Edited by E. HARTLEY COLERIDGE, and R. E. PROTHERO. With Portraits and I/llustra- 


tions, to be Completed in 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
LETTERS.—Vols. 1. and Il, and POETRY.—Vol. |. Already Published. 


POETRY.—Vol. Il. Just Ready. 


«GEORGE BORROW. 
THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE BORROW, 1803-1881. Based on Official 


and other Authentic Documents. By Professor I. KNAPP, Ph.D.. LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“Tt was worth w uting for....an exceedingly fascinating book.”-- Manchester Guardian. 
“We are all so jaded, so Uh sé Now adays, that to dip into Borrow’s pages is to get off the beaten track at once, to become human beings who can fee! with Jasper 
Petulengro, ‘There's the ind on the heath, brother, and who can live and breathe and forget for a moment the enslaving routine and monotony of sans se 
— Weekly Sun. 
THE AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION OF BORROW’S WORKS. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. ROMANY RY E. WILD WALES. 











LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. Being a Sketch of ie Lae ‘of. Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., 
C.B., with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER $. LUMSDEN, G.C.B., C.S.I., and GEORGE R. ELSMIE. €.S.1, 
Ineluding a Record of bis Services during the Afghan, sutlei, Punjab. and Frontier Campaigns, as well as the Raising of the famous Corps of Guides, and Experi 
ences, Military and Political, on the Afghan Frontier before and after the ee of the Punjab in 1847. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 

rown &yvo, 6s 

THE COST OF SPORT. By G. T. TEASDALE BUCKEL "(Editor of Land and Water), J. W. Bourne, W. J. Forp 
H. GravEs, N. EVERITT, GARDEN ‘C. SMITH, the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. the Earl of COVENTRY, Major GERALD RicaRDo. E. T. Sacus, WALTER WINANS, 
EpWaRD WHYMPER, R. PopHAM Lops, H. A. BRYDEN, Captain GERARD FERRAND, J. D. INVERARITY, WARINGTON BADEN-POWELL, C. S. Couman, C.E 
A.M. RUMBOLD, and many others. Edited by F. G. AF LALO, Joint-Editor of The » Encyclopedia of Sport.” 

“ 4 book on ‘ The Cost of Sport’ was very much wanted ; and, with the aid of many an competent assistants, Mr. F. G. Aflalo has been able to supply it.” —(z/olw 
“A glance at the names that figure on the title-page suffices to show that he has ceoded in securing the services of the most competent collaborators, aud to 
inspire the inquirer with the fullest confidence in the information supplied in each de partme nt.” —tlasgow Herald, 
: > _ THE TRUTH ABOUT ARMENIA. 
THROUGH THE STORM: Pictures of Life in Armenia. By AveTIS NAZARBEK (Editor of the “ Huntchak* 
Translated by Mts. L. M. ELTON. Witha Preface by F. YORK POWELL is Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Crown vo, 6s 
“The situation as regards Armenia is plainly set per ire its mee ( lajms on the sympathy of Europe submitted, not in a special plea, but as an historical postulate 
that in the fulness of time will rivet the attention of the civilised world.’~Scofsman. , 
UST PUBLISHED,—Crown & as 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. By Br NJ aos JOWETT, late Master of Balliol. Edited 
y the Hon. W H. FREMANTLE, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 
DOCTRINAL SERMONS, in preparation. Crown §vo, 7s. 6d. 
COLLEGE SERMONS. Third Edition, published. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BY MARK THORNHILL Bs 
HAUNTS AND HOBBIES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. Sy Mark Tuornuiwi, Author of “ Adventures of a 
Magistrate in the Indian Mutiny.” — crown 8vo, 
“Worthy of being classed with * White of Sel the rne.’.... Hardly a page or a paragraph can be spared.”"—scotsman. 
A BOOK OF TRAVEL, | os : ed s 7 ’ 
FUNAFUTI; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral Island. An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition in the 
south Seas. By Mr: = rEWORTH DAVID. With a Postscript on the Continued Work of the Expedition, by Professor BONNEY, D.Sc. F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, crow? 
Here is a book for -one who has still enough vouth and innocence left to long, above all things, for a life on a savage 
tame and endlessly amusing. We have seldom read a more delighttul story of travel, or been introduced to a more charming set of people. Mrs. David is the keen, 
humorons and courageous lady that England produces at her best. She is full ef re >and confronts the most deplorable situations with a smile.”—Daily Chronic! 


ures 
e like Mrs. David immensely well. She is never once dull, aud bubbles over with delightful humour in her portrayal of the island and its people.” 
Pail Mali Gazette. 
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land, where the savages are nice and 









2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
NOTES FROM AN INDIAN DIARY, 1881-1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1. 
“ None excels Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff su ti xperie? ice, in knowledge of affairs and of society, in wide reading and love of letters, and in literary skill. He records 
the good things that have come Withiu his ken with an eujoyment that sharpens the point of them—superabundance of entertainment.”—Standard, 
BY THE BISHOP OF SOUTHAMPTON. ; ; 
THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN RELIGION. ‘The Hulscan Lectures for 1891. By the Right Rev. the Brsnor 
OF SOUTHAMPTON (the Hon. A.'T. LYTTELTON). Crown $vo, ds. 
Crown ae Se. 
THE ART OF DINING. By Aprauam Haywarp. A New, Complete, and Annotated Edition. By CHaRLEs SayYue. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
: With Ilustrations, 8vo, 2Is. = : : 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE: its Makers and Marks. By Winrrep J. Cripps, C.B. A New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition (the Sixth), with Photogravure of Two Pieces of Her M: “ sty the Queen’s Plate, a many New Facsimiles of Plate Marks. 
EW HANDB 


WARWICKSHIRE, WARWICK, KENILWORTH, “STRATFORD- ON-AVON, BIRMINGHAM, COVENTRY, &c. 


With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 





emy 8vo, 16s. 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. A Memoir. By the Rev. Henry lL. 


THOMPSON, Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford ; formerly Student and Canon of Christ Church. With Portrait and Illustrations. (Ready next week. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. 
ASIATIC STUDIES, RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. By Sir AuFrep LYALL, G.C.B., K.C.LE. 
*.* The second of the above Two Volumes sists Of new matter ; the first isa New Edition of the Original Work. (Ready next week. 


rge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE: NAVAL-PIONEERS. OF. AUSTRALIA. By ‘Louis BEcKE’ and. WALTER. JEFFERY. [Ready next week. 
J OHN W. 
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MiLT 1 FISHER UNWIN'S® LIST. 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY BISTORY. 
XSW VORUMES. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Dr. Dovezas Hype, Author of “The Three 
Sorrows of Story-Telling,” &. With Frontispiece, cloth, J6s. 

“Will be invaluable both to the student and to fg nantagemg striving to pre 
serve what may be of incalculable value to our Anglo- n race asa whole. To 
a fluent, agreeable, and often singularly persuasive “ag .-[Dr. Hyde] adds true 
scholarship and wide culture.” Literature. 

“A most serious, erudite, solid work of scholarship. ...Of its detailed merits we 
have not space to speak—the writer’s name is a warranty for all. No aspect of his 
theme is neglected and, trom his first chapter to his last, all available sources of 
learning are laid under contribution.’ ’—Daily Chronicle. 








OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 
4 NEW SERIES. VOL. I. NOW READY. 


THE IPANE. By R. B. Cuxymenauez 


Grazamu.’ Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 

“ This voice of savagery is uttered with all the power of epigraw and satiric 
phrase.... THIS MAD EXCELLENCE IS NOT TO BE MEAS DICASE.... 
The chapters are vivid scenes of life remote and unaccustomed.”—Detly Chronicle, 

“More rich broad humour than there is in tons of ordinary vovels.’—Star. 

“ Their vividness and dramatic power cannot be denied....4 vein in which his 
power of summonin 4 a ae in a2 few bold strokes, his vigour of style, and bis 


c2ustic humour war trably together.”’=Scotsman. 
“Mr. Graham] bes an admirable eye for colour.... His style is 2 faithful reflex 
of whimsical humours....[he is] 2 vastlyeg tertaining compenion."= J. F. 4Ustiy, 


in the Odserucr. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE —— W souTy SFRICS (3795-3845). By 
J.0.V: M.D. Wits Colourad Maps, Sketobes, and Diagzezs, 

&. % z wols., ») OS Per set sat. 


25s. 
This work isg Getgiled narrative of tee event ib bics breu 


bt about the estabuel- 
sseatef the Republic is South ig. Tbe oxigis o? the Se 
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THE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE. 
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OF THE IDOLS, TEE ANTICHRIST. 
Cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. each vet. 
This is the onlv authorised English translation of Nietzsche's works, and has been bs 
22s Seen 


prepared under the supervision of the Nietzsche Archive. 


READY ON M&yY érz. 


UNDER THE ANCIENT REGIME. By J. J. Josseranp. 

Author of “ The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” “ 4 

Literary History of the English People.’ &c. With many 
TWustrations, cloth, 21s. 

In this volume, which contains numerous portraits of actors, 
authors, theatres, &c., M. Jusserand presents us with the results of 
his studies of the story of the fame enjoyed in France by Shake- 
peare during the past two centuries. 





In reviewing the French version of the book, the Speciator says ;—“ Mr. Sidney 
Lee and N. Jusserand’s present work rese mble each other by the extraordinary 

completences of the literary equipment which these writers display. M. Jusserand | 
breaks new ground.” ‘The Spectator ends by expressing “our udiniration und | 
gratitude tor M. Jusseranu’s tascinating book.” 





THE MAINSPRING OF THE HEART, 


MASTER PASSIONS: a Novel. 


Mrs. DakENT Harrison. Cloth, 6s. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE: 


By ConraD HowaAkrpD. Cloth. 6s. 
‘A novel which will make its mark.”—Sun. 
A remarkable production.” —Outlook. 


CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 


By G. HOLDEN Pike. Illustrated, cloth, ts. 
“A book which many will be glad to read.” ~~ Detly Chronicle | 
A readable and instrus tive history....It is illustrated by a abe of interest- 
1g photogrsphs, and is just such ok us u general reader would desire.” 
scolsnedir. 


By 





a Novel 



















Dr. J. CLIFFORD Wriles:—" It is an illuminating sketch of the Great Protector 
and his Limes, and will be of I service ig completing his work.” 
Dr. Marcts Dopps v * judgment it is qi wn the kiud of thing 


vate, but vivid and likely to be widely read.” 
cre ts Iu it @ great deal of interesting watter 
-T shall cerlainly recommend it as throwing mapy 


hat is wanted this year 

Dr. R. FP. HORTON writes: 
which ought to secure a sale 
valuable sidelights ou the period. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO’S LIST. 


JOST PUBLISE r PUBLISEED. 
GUY BOOTHEY’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


“PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN.” 


Crown &vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
oi a Soa eee ee ae 


sovel is weird, thrilling. nae ea 

succeeds in making it almost real, and its marvels and ww. 
There vever was in this world so strange and Sac ove ory, 30 AC. 
Boothby’s adubirers will probably agree that the he most marve Q 
ever ———-. ope the apelin *—=Scots 

6 central idea of the story is a good one. Tn the band of V . 
of Maurus Jokai, such a theme _— t have been made oultee, Hog = _ 
better than that, with a result that is truly surprising. There is not a chai a 
without its lurid incident, not a page which does not titillate the jaded curiosity.” 
—Academy, 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ds. exeb. 
Profusely Tlustrated by Stanuzy L. Woop. 
My. RodYaRdD KIPLING says :—“ Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours 





His name is large upo 8, bis books sell like hot cakes, and he 
head through {¢ all. eve met hich several times in England, and be nape ee 
already large respect for him.” 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE, 
LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 

TN STRANGE COMPANY. 


Ward, Lock, & Co.’s Complete Library Edition of 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ds. 6¢ each Voluse. 
Wits Wuswewous by Josxn Ceanutoyr, G. P. Jacous-Gaop, Lowy 
Weucg, 6. E. Wares, sad otbers. ue- 
The Series is well printed from type specially cast, os Dickiusan’s 
best antique paper, aad neatly and hendsomely bound ig 
—_ gilt, wits design by &. A. TURDAYNE. 
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| ey binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the oe t.” 


Nottin m Guardian. 
THE VOLUMES NOW, RESDY “SBE= iii 

KATERFELTO. 

CERISE. 

SARCHEDON. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

BLACK BUT COMELY 

TO BE FOLLOWED, AT INTERVALS, BY— 

ROY’S WIFE. 
ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. — 


MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
SEVEN KINGS. 5s. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and ROBERT EBUSTACE. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by SIDNEY PaGET. 


“The authors out-Sherlock Mr. Doyle in the contrivance of ingenious crimes. 
This highly ingenious tule is sure to hold and entertain.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 


Author of “ As a Mani Lives,” “ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” &c. 


THE MAN & HIS KINGDOM. 3/6. 


Illustrated by J. AMBROSE WALTON. 

A stirring romance of modern Communism and political intrigue, which be- 
tween them, shake to its very foundation the life of a certain remote and disaffected 
American Republic. The story should add considerably to the already important 
reputation of the author. 





THE 








READY MONDAY, Ist PROX. 


OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 3s. 


By AUICE M. MEADOWS, 
Author of “ When the Heart is Young,” é&c. 

“A uew novel by a young and brilliant writer whose previous vovels bave 
attracted very wide attention. In this latest novel Miss Meadows well sustains 
her reputation as @ writer of very remarkable power. It is a book which will, 
we sels sure, urrive at a very wide popularity."—Reynolds’s News. 
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HE NEW EDITION OF WHYTE-MELVILLE.* 
Sm Hersest MsxWeiu in undertaking a new edition of 
Whyte-Melville’s works has conferred a real benefit on the 
yeading public, especially on that numerous section that 
already knew and loved the author in the plain and unpre- 
tending dress of earlier editions. Whyte-Melville, as his 
editor says, cared but little in what form his books were 
published, and displayed none of that fondness for his own 
creations which delights in good print, wide margins, and 
fitting illustrations. He wrote because it amused him to 
write, and because he had something to say about the 
sport that was the chief happiness and consolation of his 
life; but neither the immediate sale of his works, nor 
their ultimate place in the public favour were matters of 
great interest to bim. Probably no one would have been 
more surprised than himself to foresee the lasting popu- 
larity of his contributions to the current literature of 
the day. In one respect, at least, as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
remarks, this carelessness as to the form of publication is to 
be deplored. Had he desired an illustrator for his sporting 
novels, to whom would he have turned but to his contemporary, 
John Leech ; and what would we not give now for a copy ot 
Market Harborough or Tilbury Nogo adorned with illustra- 
tions from the latter’s inimitable pencil? Our regret that 
this natura] alliance between author and artist never took 
shape is only heightened by the illustrations that have been 
supplied by Mr. Hugh Thomson to the volume, Riding Re 
collections, now before us. Mr. Thomson is an admirable 
artist, possessed of humour as wel! as a happy knack of de- 
lineatiny borses ; but neither bis horses nor his humour are in 
their right place in Whyte-Melville’s pages. They that hunt 
in the Shires do not, as a rule, ride cart-horses, nor 
do they often present the appearance and dress of cor- 
pulent coachmen. If a reader of Whyte-Melville requires 
a picture to illustrate any particular scene, his best resource 
would still be to turn to the old numbers of Punch, and suit 
himself amongst the delightful sketches of Jobn Leech, any 
one of whose hunting characters might have walked straight 
out from the author’s pages. There he will find the Honour- 
able Crasher, Mr. Sawyer, Tilbury Nogo himself, and 
charming Kate Coventry in their very habits as they lived. 

Do people still read Whyte-Melville? One cannot but 
believe that they do; or hope, if that is not the case, that 
with this new edition there may be a revival of his old 
popularity. His novels, as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, have 
little in common with the problem stories, philosophical or 
morbid as the case may be, that seem to have taken such a 
hold of the reading public of late years. They may be of 
little value as “ human documents,” to use that greatly mis- 
applied term, but, as the editor adds, with our fall agreement 
and sympathy— 

“ As long as chivalry in man and tenderness in maid have any 
hold upon English readers—as long as people take delight in 
descriptions of honest loveemaking, adventure, and field sports, 
or find amusement in gentle satire of well-to-do folk and kindly 
raillery at the foibles of all classes—as long as the public is not 
too critical to enjoy pictures of the yeneral prevalence of yood 
over evil in the world as we have it—so long shall Whyte- 
Melville tind high favour with wholesome minds.” 

That is well said, and titly sums up the main characteristics 
of Whyte-Melville’s work. His own honest and chivalrous 
soul was quick to recognise and reflect the good that lay even 
in things apparently evil. Looking back in memory through 
that now distant portrait yallery, one of the chiet delights of 
boyish days, we cannot at the moment recall a single 
one of Whyte-Melville’s characters that was not without some 
amiable trait, some redeeming touch of manliness or kindness. 
And what true gentlemen were his modest and unassuming 
heroes, and how wholly loveable his favourite heroines! 
There is, at least, one type of English men and maidens that 


* Buiing Recollections, 5, de rill6. 3 W. ‘back 
Co, [i0s, tide bate) by G. J. WhyteMelywe. Luudou Toacksr aud 
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no other writer bas ever portrayed so pleasantly and yet so 
faithfally. Not very clever, perbaps, oy well-informed ; con- 
tent to take their pleasures as they found them, and inourious 
as to the hidden meanings of the great world; faithful to the 
simple creed that was taught them at their mothers’ knees. 
Such characters offer little matter for refection to the keen 
student of humanity, who finds in the dissection of the 
abnormal 2 more attractive parsvit. But what more should se 
novel-reader desire, if he merely turns to the novelist for. rest 
and recreation? And apart from the question of character, 
Whyte-Melville was a born story-teller whose tales, full of satis- 
fying incident, never fagged. The art, which other and some- 
times greater writers have often never fully acquired, seemed to 
be his by nature. He could not tell a story ill; and generally 
he told it so well that it was hard to lay the unfinished volume 
by. Nor should we forget to recall the manysided versatility 
of the author of The Interpreter, The Gladiators, Holmby 
House, and Uncle John. To have written equally brilliantly 
of the camp as well as the field, of lifein ancient Rome and in 
the English country-house, is no small proof of the wide know- 
ledge and fertile imagination of the writer. But his chief 
claim to a permanent place among remembered English 
novelists must always be based upon his interpretation of 
English outdoor sporting life. Sir, Herbert Maxwell, in his 
preface to Riding Recollections, gives so just and excellent an 
appreciation of this side of Whyte-Melville’s work that we 
cannot refrain from quoting his words :— 

‘“‘Ye was at his beste-aud therein almost unrivalled—in 
describing the incidents of the hunting-field. ‘Nimrod’ could 
stir the pulses of his readers by recounting the business of the 
chase and the performance of individuals ; Surtees had the knack 
of throwing a life-like picture on the screen, and imparting a sense 
of wind and weather, of scents and sounds, of life and movement 
in the open air anda wild country. But neither of them had the 
secret of Whyte-Melville’s glamour, which invested tke raptur- 
ous reality with an air of romance, and gave to technical details 
the momextous import of the operations of war; neither of them 
kept before his readers, as Whyte-Melville did, the ideal of a 
cultivated, eccomplished, lofty-minded, warm-hearted English 
gentleman. To him must be given the palm among al! who have 
hitherto celebrated the glories of the noblest amony British geld 
sports.” 
The secret, we think, lay in the fact that WhyteMelville’s 
own passionate love of fox-hunting led him to seein the 
hunting-field the epitome of our wider national life. The 
gallant soldier, the just and patient lawgiver, the long- 
enduring explorer, were all reflected there in the men who 
rode straight and recked nothing of falls, who gently coared 
a young horse in the way it should go, and who cheerfully 
plodded back home, some twenty miles perhaps, through wet 
and darkness. He never insisted upon the lesson, save by 
some occasional half-humorous, half-philosophica! comment, 
but the lesson is always thers for those who care to 
read it. 

Above all, the dominant note of Whyte-Melville’s fiction is 
its cheery optimism. Right always triumphs over wrong in 
the end; the brave always win the fair. Even when he 
allows 4 character to come to utter and hopeless grief over 
some moral fenve, as is the case of the luckless hero of Good 


jor Nothing be cannot leave him without some kindly bene- 


diction and hint of another happiness elsewhere. It has been 
remarked that he was wont to take a somewhat cynical view 
of married life; and yet it must be admitted that nothing 
could be more tender than his drawing of the young girl, or 
more chivalrous than the tone he adopted in speaking of 
women generally. At the worst his views of marriage hardly 
amounted to a graver accusation than that a wife did not 
always realise a lover’s dreams. His love-making, like his 
sport, was honest, sweet, und wholesome; and his kindly 
pictures of English country life more than deserve the 
pleasant setting of this handsome edition. 





FRESH LIGH'' ON THE INDIAN MUTINY 
CAMPAIGNS.* 

‘Tue belated appearauce of this important contribution to the 
wilitary history of India is a remarkable event in these days 
when that modern Tyrta#us, the special correspondent, pub- 


| lishes a volume a few weeks after the completion of a campaign 


| 





* Necollections of @ Highland Subaliern, during the Campaigns of the 93rd High. 
landers ty Jidia under Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, in 135768. By Licutenant- 
Colonel W. Gordous Alesauder, late 95rd Highlanders. Loudou;s Edward 
Aruald, (165.) 0 
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which he has been describing in his newspaper: day by day 
Yet here is an officer who “kept a diary during the whole of 
the Indian Mutiny campaigne,” who testifies that ‘“ Colonel 
Malleson’s accounts of the storming of the Sikandarbagh and 
Shah Najaf on November 16, 1857, of the storming of the 
Begam Kothi on March 11, 1858, and of the miserable 
business of the repulse of General Walpvle at Ruiya on 
April 15, 1858, bristle with inaccuracies,” and who only now 
lets his light shine before men. The book would probably 
not have appeared even at the present time had not a corre- 
spondent of the Standard expressed in 1897 an opinion that 
at this time of day some one must be alive that could say 
authoritatively who was positively the first to enter the 
breach of the Sikandarbagh at the relief of Lucknow by 
Sir Colin Campbell. Colonel Gordon-Alexander replied that 
he was “in a position to give a fall and satisfactory answer ” 
to the question. This induced him, in the first instance, 
to bethink him of the diary which he had _ prepared 
so long ago, and, in the second, to look up Malleson’s 
work and other authorities upon the Indian Mutiny. He 
found them, as has been seen, extremely inaccurate. He has, 
therefore, been prompted to publish this book, which is, of 
course, mainly notable for corrective purposes. But Colonel 
Gordon-Alexander writes in a straightforward, if plain, 
soldierly manner. He has his soldier’s grievances, too, and 
airs them. His book puts a new view, not only on certain of the 
statements of Colonel Malleson, but on certain of the actions 
of Sir Colin Campbell. In particular, he thinks that un- 
doubtedly capable but not quite first-class commander rather 
“rough and ready” in his methods of recommending the 
Victoria Cross, an honour which, indeed, he does not seem 
to have greatly appreciated. Thus, while Colonel Ewart, 
who was twice wounded at the storming of the Sikandarbagh 
while taking a colour from a rebel oflicer, did not receive it, 
Private McKay, who captured the other colour, was awarded 
it. As for the breach of Sikandarbagh, Colonel Gordon- 
Alexander maintains: “The breach can no more be called 
*Cooper’s Hole,’ as described more than once by Colonel 
Malleson, than mine or Colonel Ewart’s in the sense of any 
one of us three having entered first; but if in future editions 
of Colonel Malleson’s History the editor desires to give that 
hole the name of the first man into it, then he must call it 
Burroughs’ Breach.” He takes pains to show that Lieu- 
tenant-General Traill-Burroughs, then Captain T. W. 
Barrougks, was with three or four men of the J5rd High. 
landers inside the breach before anybody else :— 

“JT have recorded how Captain Burroughs and Colonel Ewart 

of the 93rd had indisputably earned the Victoria Cross at the 
storming of the Sikandarbagh, but did not receive it; how 
Sergeant Paton, 93rd, received it for what, as described in 
the ‘Gazette, he did not do; and how Lieutenant Butler, of 
the Bengal Fusiliers, most gallantly earned it, and was fortu- 
nate enough to receive it. I have now to show how the Cross 
was sometimes received when there was not the shadow of aclaim 
to having earned it! There can be no doubt whatever that the 
formidable works along the banks of the canal, to within a short 
distance of Banks’s house, constituting the enemy’s first line of 
defence, were evacuated before two oclock in the afternoon of 
March 9, yet a claim was preferred by the officer commanding the 
regiment to which the subaltern belonged who had led the picket 
into these abandoned works—contrary to orders two—during the 
night of the 9th, for the bestowal of the Cross upon him, and it 
will hardly be credited—but there stands the record in the 
‘ Victoria Cross Gazette ’—that Sir Colin must have passed on 
that claim, if he did not actually support it, doing so no doubt 
on the principle which had guided his, restricted bestowal of it at 
the relief of Lucknow, that each regiment should have its share 
of Crosses, whether individual officers or men had opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves or not.” 
Occasionally, too, according to Colonel Gordon-Alexander, 
men who not only deserved the Victoria Cross, but obtained 
it, were credited with other achievements than those which 
they actually accomplished. This was the case with Lieutenant 
McBean, a soldier who, after having been a ploughman in 
Inverness-shire, rose to be a Major-General. He was credited 
in the ‘* Victoria Cross Gazette” with having, at the storming 
of the Beyam Kothi, cut down eleven men with his own sword 
in the main breach :— 

“But they were not killed in defending the breach, as the 
wording of the announcement in the ‘ Gazette’ would lead every 


one to believe. McBean, who was a powerfully built, fine-looking 


Highlander, and esteemed by his officers both when in the ranks 
aud as a non-commissioned officer, performed this feat of strength 
on some one of the ollivers calling out to him, as the Sepoys began 


to bolt one by one from the gateway: ‘Now McB co 
fs] . e Poy 

how many you can cut down by yourself ?? McBedn wen. 
thought of the Victoria Cross or of seeing his feat describ Pe 
having been performed ‘in the main breach’ upon men defend - 
it, proceeded in a dogged and methodical manner to cut these 
fugitives down one by one. In point of fact, there wa 8 
‘main’ breach, both left and right breaches being of . 
importance, and there having been no hand to-hand Po sae 
either. ‘here were, however, ‘wheels within wheels’ gh 
the whole brigade considered that he, with Drummond Shemert 
Burroughs, and Ewart, had won the Victoria Cross at the Rali : 
when, tor quite two hours, he continued to carry Sir Colin's 
orders to difierent parts of the field, through a most fearful fi a 
of grape and round shot plus musketry after many of Sir Colin's 
staff had had their horses disabled. McBean performed this 
dangerous duty in his quiet, emotionless, determined manner 
at, a tunny amble affected by his powerful-looking dhamane, 
just as he would ride about on parade, and as if the showers of 
iron and lead projectiles he found himself under was an April 
shower of rain. Sir Colin, having practically refused to nies the 
ofticers of the 93rd more than one Cross at the Relief, although 
four were recommended for it,it was thought useless to recommend 
McBean for it then, but the deed for which he did receive it, as 
recorded in the ‘ Victoria Cross Gazette,’ was never performed.” 
It is not improbable that, although both Lord Clyde and 
Colonel Malleson are dead, the very remarkable statements 
as to facts which have been made by Colonel Gordon- 
Alexander will yet be challenged by some one having a right, 
like himself, to speak with authority. Apart from the fresh 
complexion it places on certain events in the memorable 
campaigns in which Colonel Gordon-Alexander took a not in. 
considerable part, his book is interesting in many ways, It 
supplies a good deal of fresh information as to the tragedy 
of the Oadh campaign, by which the gallant Brigadier 
Adrian Hope, the darling of his regiment, lost his life. The 
disaster was universally attributed to the inefficiency of 
General Walpole, and led to something almost like a mutiny. 
Sir Colin Campbell was a stern disciplinarian, and he cannot 
have relished the scene thus described by Colonel Gordon. 
Alexander :— 

“As was Sir Colin’s wont, especially since he had been gazetted 
to the Colonelcy of the 93rd Highlanders, he visited our lines in 
the evening, commencing with a stroll in the men’s tents, ad- 
dressing men he knew by name, and asking how they were; but he 
received short and rather surly answers, such as ‘ Nane the better 
for being awa frae you, Sir Colin’; or ‘ As weelas maun be wi’ a 
chiel like Walpole,’ till the news spreading that Sir Colin was 
among the tents, all the wen turned out, and fairly shouted at 
him, ‘ Hoo aboot Walpole?’ meaning what was he going to do 
with Walpole after that terrible Ruiya business. Sir Colin was 
evidently much disconcerted (for the commotion in camp brought 
me to my tent door, and I myself saw and heard what I have 
above described), and instead of going on to the mess tent, went 
straight back to his own camp, and until after the battle of 
Bareli, not only did not come near our lines again, but took no 
notice of the regiment when riding past us with the staff on the 
line of march.” 

Colonel Gordon - Alexander does not command the 
“graphic” style of a special correspondent, but the realism 
of some of his descriptions, such as that of the state of 
Cawnpore after the massacre, has an eerie attractiveness of 
its own. He is conservative in fuany points; he believes it 
was a mistake to abolish corporal punishment for soldiers, 
would have retained the heavy feather cap for the High- 
landers, and thinks soldiers can do the heavy work of 
campaigning better on rum than on tea. But the pepperiness 
of certain portions of Colonel Gordon-Alexander’s book adds 
to its piquancy and does not detract from its value. 





PROFESSOR DARWIN ON THE TIDES.* 


Proressor DARWIN gave the substance of this volume in a 
| series of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute of Boston, 





i U.S. It is no reflection on his gift of popular exposition it 


| we conjecture that even in a Boston audience, which justly 
| possesses a high reputation for intelligence, there may have 
| been found some who remembered, with a touch of sympathy, 
| the legendary fate of Aristotle. That philosopher is said to 
| have drowned himself because he failed to understand the 
i causes of the tides or currents of the Euripus. It is certainly 
| useless to attempt an epitome of explanations which 
‘are themselves highly compressed, and which have the 
help of illustrative diagrams. When we have got beyond 
the initial fact that the moon is one tide-generating force, 

* The Tides and Kindved Phenomena in the Solar System, By George Howard 


| 
' 
i 
| 
| 
{ Darwin. London: John Murray, 
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geet 
and the sun the other, that these two are in the pro- 
portion of two to one (about), and that these two influences | 
combine with or counteract each other according to the posi- | 
tion of the two bodies, we have left the easy part of our route | 
behind us. (The reason of the proportion can be shortly | 
stated : in consideration of its mass the sun should be twenty- 
five and a half million times more potent than the moon; in 
consideration of its distance fifty-nine million times weaker; 
hence the resulting force of something less than a half.) We | 
must be content, therefore, withS leaving the substance of 
Professor Darwin’s book with a general commendation to our 
readers, While we give some illustrations of its general interest 
and value, from some of what may be called its side issues, 


The history of human speculation about the tides is not 
extensive, the reason being, of course, that the chief seats of 
ancient civilisation were near the tideless Mediterranean. 
Strabo has preserved for us the speculations of two Greek 
physicists, one of whom observed the phenomenon in the 
Atlantic, the other in the Red Sea. It is interesting to observe 
that the descriptions given by both are verified by facts. In 
modern times Kepler and Galileo have discussed the subject, 
the latter attributing the tide-movement to the rotation of the 
earth. The foundations on which the now accepted theory is 
built were laid by Newton, and the chief builder thereon is 
Laplace, with whose name Professor Darwin associates those 
of Bernouilli, a French astronomer of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and Lord Kelvin. Mankind, however, 
bas not waited for the philosophers to construct a practically 
sufficient system of tide-calculation. The phenomena are 
constant and easily observed, and while mathematicians re- 
mained constant to the “high a priori road,” persons actually 
interested in navigation recorded their experiences. Tide- 
tubles were thus constructed by methods which, as their 
results were of a commervial value, were kept secret. ‘At 
length,” a3 Dr. Whewell writes in his History of the Indue- 
tive Sciences, “men of science began to perceive that such 
calenlations were part of their business; and that they were 
called upon, as the guardians of the established theory of 
the universe, to compare it in the greatest possible detail 
with the facts.” Sneh a system of prediction is obviously 
not only useful, but necessary. 





To utilise the tide-force itself has naturally occurred 
to persons of a practically speculative turn. Most of 
ns have done so in a sma!l way, though we may not have 
risen to the grandiose conception of making the tides do the 
moving work of the world when its coal-supplies have been 
exhausted. Professor Darwin thinks tbat ‘there are other 
far more accessible fands on which to draw.” One special 
application was, he tells us, embodied in the suggestion 
that “the rise and tall of old hulks on the tide wonld 
afford serviceable power.” It was pointed ont to the in- 
ventor that a hulk of ten thousand ton displacement 
would generate only twenty horse-power by its rise and 
fall, “and he recognised that the idea was valueless.” ‘ It 
isthe only instance,” writes Professor Darwin, “of which I 
have ever heard where an inventor was deterred by the 
impracticability of his plan.” We may conjecture that a 
wultitude cf vexatious experiences of the inventing tribe 
bas suggested this somewhat cynical observation. 








Another interesting part of the subject is to be found in | 
similar phenomena, some of them on the smallest, and others | 
on the grandest, scale. Professor Darwin devotes his second ! 
chapter to “Seiches in Lakes,” a seiche being a local name 
for the small tide-like risings and fallings of the water which 
have been long known to take place in the Lale of Geneva. 
They have been systematically observed for so.ne years by | 
Professor Foret of Lansanne. The account of them given in | 
this volume is of no small interest,—one of the causes is | 
probably to be found in miniature earthquakes, so slight | 
that they would not be otherwise observed. This account | 
also we cannot attempt to epitomise, but we may take occa- 
Sion to quote some part of the remarks with which Professor 
Darwin introduces it :-— 

“ People are nowadays too apt to think that science can only he 
carried to perfection with elaborate appliances, and yet it is the 
fact that many of the finest experiments have been made with 
cardboard, cork, and sealing-wax. The principal reason for 
elaborate appliances in the laboratories of universities is that a | 
teacher could not deal with a large number of students if he had | 
to show each of them how to make and set up his apparatus, and 


| number of really great 


a student would not be able to go through a large field of study if 
he had to spend days in preparation. (reat laboratories have, 
indeed, a rather serious defect, in that they tend to make all but 
the very best students helpless, and thus to dwarf their powers of 
resource and inventiveness. ‘The mass of scientific work is un- 
doubtedly enormously increased by these institutions, but the 
investigators seems to remain almost un- 
affected by them. But I must not convey the impression that, 
in my opinion, great laboratories are not useful. It is obvious, 
indeed, that without them science could not be taught to large 
numbers of students, and, besides, there are many investigations 


| in which every possible refinement of apparatus is necessary. But 
| | do say that the number of great investigators is but little in- 


creased by laboratories, and that those who are interested in 
science, but yet have not access to laboratories, should not give 
up their study in despair.” 

These are wise words especially worth noting in these days 
when individual effort of all kinds is in danger of being 
crushed by huge Trusts and combinations. 

But the most interesting part of the whole volume is to 
be found when we come to the “ Kindred Phenomena in the 
Solar System.” From the axiom that “all moving systems 
which are subject to friction gradually come to rest” are 
deduced various conclusions as to the past and future of the 
earth and moon and other planets and satellites, conclusions 
which are supplemented by some very fascinating conjectures. 
If the earth’s rotation is made slower by tide-friction, then we 
may look back to a past where it was much more rapid than 
itis now. This past is, indeed, very remote. The historical 
period of the earth’s life is a quite insignificant fraction of 
it. (Hence our ability to calculate back to the eclipses of 
antiquity on the basis of present-time measvres without 
anything more than “a small outstanding discrepancy.”) 
But a retrospect over millions of years takes us back to a 
time when the rotation was very rapid indeed. And so— 
here the theory comes in—we arrive at a time when the 
earth spun round so swiftly that it was disrupted, and the 
fragments thus cast off became consolidated into the moon. 
From the earth and moon we pass by reasoning of analogy 
to considerations of the other planets of the solar system, 
and even, beyond these, of the sidereal bodies. 





MONT BLANC.* 
THE fascination exercised on the imagination by the great 
White Monntain is not difficult to understand. What is 
more incomprehensible is that the mountain enlt shonld be a 
plant of this century only. We know that the love of 
landseape is quite modern, but one would bave thought that 
these great white peaks flushed at sunrise and sunset with 
the tints of the rose would have appealed to some eyes. Yet 
the mention of mountains up to the days of the nineteenth 
century caused the generality of mankind to shudder. 
Alas! Mont Blane has abundantly justified the terror of a 
bygone age. Hudson and Kennedy, writing in 1856, could 
point to mountaineering as the safest of the stirring 
pleasures of the athletic Englishman, but one accident, the 
Hamel catastrophe in 1820, having occurred since the first 
ascent in 1786. Nor did another oceur till 1860, when a 
party crossing the Col du Géant, from Chamonix to Cour- 
maysur, slipped, and four men were lost. This was not an 
ascent, though from the locality of the accident Mr. 
Mathews includes it in the Mont Blanc fatalities. The 


| next was in 1864, after an ascent, so that in the first seventy- 


eight years of Mont Blanc ascents only five lives were lost. 
The death-roll of the mountain now counts some fifty lives. 
There were exceptions to the old indifference or dislike, 
for there is always some pioneer, centuries before the 
time is ripe, who reveals with a flash of light the dawn 
that is to Konrad Gesner, writing in 1541, said 
he shonld mountains every year when 


come. 
ascend several 


| the flowers were at their best, partly for the sake of 


examining them, and partly for the sake of good bodily 
exercise and mental delight. As Sir F. Pollock says, this is 
the true mountaineering spirit, and Mr. Mathews says the 
Alpine Club might have taken those half-dozen words as 
their motto. It is remarkable, says Mr. Mathews, that 
Geneva, that city of scientific inquiry, should not have pro- 
duced some one amoung those who could have seen the whole 
of the Mont Blane chain, to take an interest in the moun- 
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tains. But no, the Chamoniards themselves, for Chamonix 
was known a long time ago, were compelled to dwell among 
the accursed mountains, it was supposed, on account of their 
crimes. The first pioneers were interested in the glaciers, 
and Mont Blanc itself is mentioned for the first time, as far 
as can be known, in 1742. Pocock and Wyndbam made their 
visit to the glaciers the year before, and from their description 
publie attention was first drawn to the mountains, But it is 
to Saussure that we owe the great advance in Alpine dis- 
covery. He visited Chamonix in 1760 and 1761, and crossed 
and recrossed the chain subsequently several times. He 
offered a large reward to any one who conld make the ascent, 
even payments to those who made unsuccessful attempts. 
One Pierre Simond made two attempts in 1762, but the 
Chamoniards were interested only in chamois and crystals; 
the era of the frane had not arrived. Thirteen years later 
four peasants tried the route by which the White Mountain 
was finally ascended,—the Montagne de la Céte. But neither 
they nor the three men who tried eicht years later reached 
the Grand Plateau. it was one of these three who said it 
was no use taking provisions at ali: “all that is wanted is 
an ambrella and a scent-bottle.” Then, and for-many years 
after, it was the fashion for a climbing party to take pro- 
visions enough to feed 2 regiment: and the constant re- 
course to stimulants assisted, if it did not actually produce, 
that “rarity of the atmosphere” and mountain sickness so 
much complained of by the early monntaincers. 

But in the next year an attempt from the western side so 


nearly succeeded that it began to look as if the ascent was | 


not so hopeless as it had seemed from the Chamonix side. 
De Saussure, who had almost given the possibility up, came 
and tried after receiving a letter from the enthusiastic 
Bourrit. Poor Rourrit! in spirit the keenest mountaineer 
of all, bat fated never to crown his several attempts with 
snecess. It was the firmness of Ronrrit’s belief, a belief 
which be communicated to Sanssnre, that the St. Gervais side 
gare the only possible route, that ronsed the jealousy of the 
Chamonis erystal-haunters. Fire of them started in two 
parties, one from Chamonis, the other from Bionnassay, on 
June Sth, 1736. The Chamonix detachment were joined at the 
last moment by Jacques Balmat, who had jast returned from 
an attempt. Whatever one may think of Balmat’s tanity and 
veracity, his strength and his calves were no idle boast. He went 
home to change a few things and to get some food, and hy 
midnight had rejoined his companions on the Montagne de la 
Cote. The end is known to ali mountaineers. The 
(hamoniards proved to their own satisfaction that they 
could reach the Dome dn Goiter before the climbers from 
Bionnassay, but they gate the summit ap and returned. 
Balmat, who had been exploring while his party waited for 
the others, was ieft behind to follow. He decided that it was 
a case of now or never, slept out on the Grand Platean— 
“slept ont” is a merely conventional expression, for the man 
dared not sleep—and before he returned satisfied himself by 
climbing the snow slope to the Rochers Ronges that the 
summit could be reached easily from thence. The fact. that: 
Balmat had noticed this passage is not mentioned in Dnmas’s 
narrative, thongh it is hinted at when Balmat is made to say 
he felt. certain, weather permitting, that he would be more 
fortunate in his third attempt. Why Dumas did not. inelnde 
it, one cannot say. Balmat told others, and the paragraph 
that shonld have completed the Dumas narrative oeecnrs in 
Payot’s guide, in D’Arve’s, and is transcribed from Balmat’s 
own notes according to Stephen D’Arve. Carrier, a well- 
known guide, a friend and contemporary of Balmat, refers to 
the “ancien passage” in his biography of Balmat, and his 
evidence is conclusive. There can be no doubt that 
Balmat kept the seeret: till he and Paccard had made 
the famons ascent of Angnst Sth, 1786. This contem- 
porary evidence is bronght in not so much to prove this, 
for Balmat was as determined as any man to make the 
ascent, and to make it alone if he possibly conld, but to 
restore to Dr. Paccard his proper place in the great moun- 
taineering trinmph heside Jacqnes Balmat. This Mr. 


Mathews has done completely, and content wonld he perfect. 
if Pacecard’s account of the ascent, known to have heen 
printed, but now lost, could he discovered. But Mr. Mathews 
has discovered Paccard’s diary, with its absolutely trust- 
worthy-records of the attempts and ascents down to that of 
Clerk and Sbirweli 


in 1825. This is a priceless record, 


for Paccard was a mountaineer himself, was on the 
spot, and was accurate as to his facts, as his style in 
dicates plainly enongh. Balmat, from the discnssions tha: 
followed, we know to have been greedy of all the honour he 
could get of being first. It is a pity that even when in an 
honoured old age his jealousy should have dictated such a 
one-sided account to Dumas, for Carrier’s account—a guide 
and a peasant as was Balmat—leaves no doubt as to Paccard 
reaching the summit with Balmat, and not, as Dumas has it, 
having to be dragged up like a baby. Balmat led naturally 
heing the stronger and the better mountaineer, 

Great as was the triumph of the two Chamoniards, 
Saussure’s success the following year appeals almost more 
to the imagination and the feelings. It was the dream of his 
life, and he had realised it. To his family, who were waiting 
for him at Chamonix, the relief was great, for the mountain 
maniac—so he must have seemed to his wife—was cured. 
What De Saussure felt we can but faintly understand, for he 
belonged to that noblest part of the philosopher class, which 
combines the inquiring mind and the reverent spirit. 

Mr. Mathews often refers to the exaggerated 
which the early mountaineers gave of their straggles to ge- 
| breath, of the steepness of the slopes, and the sickness they 
| suffered from. Certainly the food and wine they consamed 

did not make the going easier. Muchof Baimat’s successand 

ability to keep going was due to the compulsory abstinence he 

could undergo. Mr. Mathews makes allowances for the 
| pioneer, but not enough. Consider for a moment that the 
first ascent was made without ice-axes, veils, or spectacies, 
An Anderegg or an Aimer may be able to do much with an 
alpenstock, but a first-rate mountaineer in a tight corner 
without an ice-axe when a slip occurs is in extreme peril. 4 
furious squali was a terribie trial to the pioneers. Jacques 
Balmat was a man of extraordinary self-reliance and courage, 
or he would not have dared to sleep out alone on the snoy. an 
unheard-of thing then, when left behind by his comrades, or 
explored the “ancien passage” of the Rochers Rouges, digging 
footholds ith an alpenstock. The physical and nerrons 
strain nndergone by these men must hate heen ethausiting, 
half blinded as they were by the glare. They were cantious, 
and so tron immunity from accident, yet at times they made 
remarkably quick climbs. The size of the parties, that of 
De Sanssure’s triumphal ascent in particular, makes us 
wonder, a3 it does Mr. Miathews, that they all reached the 
summit safely. 

The chapter on subsequent ascents of Mont Blanc up to 
that of Albert Smith is interesting. Half those who ascended 
were English, Colonel Beanfoy heading the list in 1787. Ic 
was Hanes and Fellows’s party who discovered the route by 
the Mur de ia Cote in 1827. Albert Smith’s ascent is most 
amusing; the list of the provisions taken reads like the items 
of an episcopal installation feast of the twelfth century. 
Smith’s account of the dangers yielded in nothing to the 
highly coloured accounts of those who followed in the steps 
of the pioneers. 

The chapter on “QGnides” will appeal more especially to 
mountaineers, for the average man who may climb a moun- 
tain once in a while expects to find a monopoly, and an 
expensive one as well. The rotation list is, of course, absnrd, 
and the obvions result, as Mr. Mathews insists upon, is that 
the hest guides are not. Chamonix men now. It is grievons, 
when one thinks of Balmat, who met. his death bya fall at 
the age of seventy-three, and Jean Marie Conttet, who 
climbed when he was eighty. We think these men were as 
great as any but the two or three great guides of to-day, 
though modern standards, as Mr. Mathews says, are higher. 
When all is said, these monntain guides area fine race. Mr. 
Mathews passes a pretty severe criticism on the fatalities; it 
really comes to this, that Signor Paggi’s death from a falling 
stone must be considered the only real and unavoidable 
accident. Whaterer we may think of his judgment, the 
anthor’s motive is 2 sound one. Mont Blane is not a mole 
hill, and in bad weather an ascent is simple madness. 

We could wish that Mr. Mathews had supplemented his 
splendid photographs of Mont Blanc with enlarged ones of 
the difficnlt sections. As for his Annals of Mont Blanc, it is 
written with almost too little enthusiasm ; otherwise its 
clearness, ease of style, and moderation leave nothing buta 


accouats 








little more detail to be desired. 
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ART-ROOEKS. 

Histoire de UArt dans VAntiquité. Par Georges Perrot et Charles 
Chipiez. (Hachette et Cie. 37 francs.)—This seventh volume 
deals with the buildings of Greece of the epic and archaic periods. 
Great care is taken in this work to make clear the authors’ views 
as to the construction of the buildings discussed. This is greatly 
helped by the beautifully clear drawings of roofs and walls by 
M.Chipiez. There is an elaborate reconstruction of a Homeric 
palace, which of course must be theoretical. The reconstruc- 
tions in the latter part of the volume of the Temple of Poseidon 
at Pestum rest upon surer foundations. The authors notice an 
interesting fact with regard to the way in which Greek temples 
were roofed. The rocf of the Cathedral of Monreale, Messina, 
puilt in the eleventh century, is constructed in just such a 
manner as would have been necessary to make a satisfactory roof 
to some of the temples in Sicily. The authors suggest that 
island carpenters may have kept the tradition from ancient times. 
The book before us is no exception to the excellence of arrange- 
ment and clearness of style common in French works of this 
kind. 

The Art Journal (J. S. Virtue and Co.) is publishing a 
“Jubilee Series.” The first number is a reprint of articles and 
illustrations which appeared in 1849. It is needless to say that 
itis very diferent and very inferior toa modern art magazine. 
The most amusing thing in the present copy is Prince Albert’s 
design for a “table ornament.” This work appears to be a col- 
lection of pet dogs, dead rats, wire cages, and miscellaneous 
heraldry heaped round the base of a vulgar little giass dish. 
We are told that it “is in all respects so worthy a specimen of 
his Royal Highness’s tastes and skill in designing that wo ciadly 
intreduce an engraving of it.” Wearoaiso told that “in char- 
acter it is Italian.” 

In tarning orer the bound volumes of the Magazine of Art 
(Cassell and Co., 21s.) andof the Art Journal (J. 8. Virtue and Co., 
vl1s.), one cannot bat be struck by the excellence of the illustra- 
tions and the variety of the articles. One great use of magazines 
such as these is to bring to the notice of those who cannot go 
abtoad the art of tho Continent. In the former of the two 
rolumes under notice is to bo found an excellent series of repro- 
ductions of the exquisite medals of Roty; while in the latter are 
tro interesting articles on Rodin. 


Those who hate once come under the magical influence of 
Rowe will delight in turning over Mrs. Bell’s “condensed and 
edited” translation of Dr. Reinhold Schooner’s Rome (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., £2 23. net). The casual reader need not 
tear to find a scientific discourse, but may comfortably wander 
about palaces, churches, and ruins with this well-informed and 
discursive guide. Quantities of pictures of buildings, streets, 
and gardens enliven the work. 

Mr. Holmes in the first number of “The Artist’s Library” 
(Unicorn Press) gives an interesting account of Holusai. This 
prolific artist died in 1849 at the age of ninety. His chief work 
was the illustration of books with the colour-prints for which 
Japanese artists are famous. Mr. Holmes tells us that Hokusai 
was a popular artist who worked for the people, and whose worls 
hare not been sought after by collectors in Japan. At the end 
of the yolume are several reproductions of prints and drawings. 
Among these is a delightful river scene, and another with a group 
of people in a high wind which is admirably expressive. It was 
hardly wise to try to reproduce the colour-prints. The heavy and 
greasy colours of the process used are entirely unlike the delicacy 
and clearness of Japanese colour-printing. 


Those who wish for a really sensible review of Italian art 
should read Tuscan Artists, by Hope Rea (G. Redway, is.) The 
study of Italian art has of late passed under the microscope of 
criticism, with the result that most treatises have dealt with 
rome part of the whole only. The present writer gives an 
admirable and sympathetic account, not so much of the works of 
art, but of the point of view of the artists generally. The part 
of the book ealled “ Dreamland and Reality” is especially good, 
ond shows how the two forces of realism and idealism were always 
present, and how in certain artists a. union was effected, The 
author gives a brief acconnt of Venetian art; and, we think, 
rightly attributes to it as its characteristic, the desire to give 
idealised versions of actual things, while the Florentines strove 
to express ideas. The book altogether is a charming study, 
written with real knowledge and insight, and with that width of 
view that can see the essential beauties of different schools and 
Aerent epochs. 





We have received from America a beautifully printed Catalogue 
of Art Exhibition at Southampton, New York, by S. L. Parish 
(Tyrell, New York). Inthe preface the editor points ont that 
the early English historical objects apply equally to America, 
and says some excellent things on the unity of the two peoples. 
Sometimes small things show this more strikingly than big. 
Here is an instance,—to explain the reason of Michelangelo’s 
bust being at Santa Croce, the editor remarks that this place is 
“the Westminster Abbey of Florence.” 


Life of George Stubbs, R.A. Compiled by Sir W. Gilbey. (Vinton 
and Co. £3 3s. net.)—Stubbs must be ranked in the depress- 
ing category of “interesting” painters. He was enormously 
painstaking and industrious, and a pioneer in many ways in 
animal painting. A contemporary of Sir Joshua, he devoted 
himself to the study of all animals, but especially to horses. 
Great were the numbers of portraits of racehorses Stubbs painted, 
and in these he set the fashion of that type of art still extant in 
dingy inn parlours. Stubbs was really not an artist, but a man 
of science who recorded his researches in form and colour instead 
of words. Fancy going to Rome with the idea of settling if 
Nature were superior to Art; but this is, by his own account, 
what he did. 

Frederic Lord Leichion. By Ernest Rhys. (G. Boil and Sons. 25s.) 

a fo 


—The time has not yet come fora complete and lasting estimate of 
Leicghton’s work. in many ways he is dificult to piace, he 
was so near being really great, and it is as difficult to say why he 
was not so as it is easy to see that he was not. In literature there 
are men who cannot be credited with the creative genius of Scott 
or Wordavorth, but who are well described as creat men of letters. 
It is a position similar to this that Leighton will most likely 
occupy in English art. The present volume is very well and 
numerously illustrated. 


most 


Eing Ren’s Honeymoon Cabinet. ByJ.P. Seddon. (Batsford. 
§s.)—IMr. Seddon tells us how in 1861 he designed a cabinet to 
Feep his architectural drawings in, and how the panels were 
painted by Madox Brown, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, while William 
Morris invented decorative devices to bring the whole int 
harmony. Certainiy sach a collaboration makes this piece of 
furniture an interesting record of a remarkable period of English 
att. In the little book under notice there are reproductions of 
the panels as toll as of the whole thing. 

Brushework Studies. By Llitaheth Corbet Yeats. (Philip and 
Son. €3.)—The sfstem of teaching children to paint here 
pursned is in many ways an admirable one. Instead of first 
drawing an ontline and then painting up to it, the pupils are told 
to make up their minds as to the shape of the leaf or flower 
to be painted, and then to make that shape with one stroke of the 
brush. For instance, in doing a titginia creeper each of the fire 
leares Which form a group is to be done with one stroke. In the 
first place, the system cultitates the mind to take in objects as a 
whole; secondly, it makes the student use water-colour paint as 
it should be nsed,—freely and decisively, and with a wet brush. 
Of course the danger of want of precision of form has to be 
guarded against. In this book there are a number of flowers, 
done in the style described, very well reproduced in colonr. 

Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. By F.O. Sachs. 3 vols. 
(Batsford. £15 15s.)—The last volume of the monumental work 
on playhouse architecture has now appeared. The author has 
spared no pains in so arranging his facts, both plans and letter- 
press, so that comparisons may he made hetween the different 
models he criticises. According to Mr. Sachs, England is far 
behind the rest of Furope in the building of theatres, both as 
regards the comfort of the andience and also as regards the 
equipment of the stage. The most completely organised house 
now seems to he the Court Theatre at Vienna. The work before 
us is in no sense a handbook, but an exhaustive technical treatise, 
though at the same time good reading for any one caring about 
the details of theatres. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. are publishing in monthly parts, at 
Rs. each, Reproductions of Decorative Art selected from the South 
Kensington Museum. The work is larger than an ordinary illus- 
trated weekly paper, so that theapecimens are large enongh to he 
of use to those who practise the arts represented. The selection 
made by Mr. Witthans seems a. good one, as there is plenty of 
variety. 

Masters of Mezrotint. By A. Whitman. (G. Beil and Sons. 
£2 2s. net.)—Although the art of mezzotint was not discovered in 
England, it having come over from Holland, it is in this country 
that it has heen most practised. One of the earliest masters of the 
art was Prince Rupert, who, after unsuccessful experiments with 
Ironsides, proved himself most expert with copper plates. Inthe 


present work, which is fully and beautifully illustrated, there is 
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a reproduction of the famous “Great Executioner,” a mezzotint 
from Spagnoletto’s picture done by Prince Rupert. Although 
this plate was done only sixteen years later than the earliest 
known mezzotint—one by L. Von Siegen—there is no sign of 
tentative effort. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that although many differant effects Were discovered later, no 
other plate has surpassed this one in splendid quality and vigour. 
Those interested in the details of the process, as well as its his- 
tory, will find full information in Mr. Whitman’s book. 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Max 
Rooses. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. £2 2s. net.)—This 
book is a collection of monographs by different writers, the 
subjects being the artists of modern Holland. The dis- 
advantage of constructing a book in this way is that we 
have no general and balanced view of tke subject as a 
whole. In some measure this defect is made up for by 
the introduction by the editor. The biographies are illus- 
trated with reproductions both from the pictures and the 
sketches of the different painters. The sketches of Madame 
Ronner’s cats are beautiful and much more satisfactory than her 
finished pictures. In these the cats get swamped in irritating 
accessories. But in the sketches we can enjoy the really beautiful 
drawing of the creatures, 





SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Robert Burnsand the Medical Profession. By William Findlay, M.D. 
(Alexander Gardner. 6s.)—The overflowing love of Scotchmen 
for Burns has led of late years to almost every section or phase 
of his life having a literature devoted to it. This book is 
another proof of hero-worship. It is devoted to an account of 
Burns’s relations with medical men, from Dr. Mackenzie of 
Mauchline, his brother-mason and shrewd friend, to Maxwell of 
Dumfries, who attended him during his last illness, and Currie 
of Liverpool, who wrote bis biography, and shortened his own life 
by doing sc. The author, who is himself a medical man, shows 
judgment as well as enthusiasm, more especially when he comes 
to deal with the delicate and difficult questions involved in 
Currie’s treatment of the “errors” and “infirmities” which 
possibly hastened Burns’s end. The question as to whether 
Burns received proper medical treatment during his last and 
fatal illness seems never to have been questioned. According to 
one outspoken doctor who was in Dumfries—a lad, however, of 
sixteen—when the poet died, “‘ Robert Burns died the doctor’s 
The physician of Robert Burns believed that his 
liver was diseased, and placed him under a course of mercury. 
ee In addition to this severity, the physician believed that 
sea-bathing was the best tonic after salivation. Thus he was 
sent to the Brow for sea-bathing. In the course of, I think, 
three weeks, he returned home from sea-bathing, inflated, black 
with dropsy, and soon died.” Another doctor, speaking of 
Burns’s last illness being of a rheumatic character, and of his 
being recommended to try sea-bathing, says: “No medical man 
of common-sense could think that a patient sinking under 
rheumatism and shattered in constitution was a fit subject for so 
violent a remedy as the cold bath.” ‘here are good things and 
odds and endsof curious information in this book, but it is far too 
long for the necessarily limited range of its subject, and Dr. 
Findlay’s style is far too diffuse. 


History of the Clan Gregor. Compiled by Amelia E. M. 
MacGregor of MacGregor. Vol. I. (William Brown, Edinburgh. 
21s.)—It is tolerably well known outside of Scotland, and apart 
from the familiar romance of which Rob Roy is the centre, that 
the clan Gregor has played a most important part in Highland 
history. The wonder is that no exhaustive history of the clan 
has been published before now. The present book, which is only 
Vol. I., is based on a collection of manuscript notes made about 
seventy years ago by a clergyman that claimed kinship with the 
clan, the Rev. MacGregor Stirling, minister of the parish known 
as Port of Menteith. These notes, which were composed largely 
of copies of entries in the Acts of the Lords of Council and the 
proceedings of the Scotch Law Courts, passed through various 
hands, and ultimately into the possession of Sir Malcolm 
MacGregor, the present head of the clan. His daughter has sup- 
plemented this manuscript, to which, as now published, she gives 
the title of “The Chartulary,” with somewhat copious extracts 
from such authorities as the ‘‘ Chronicles” of Fortingall, the 
* Black Book” of Taymouth, Pitcairn’s “Criminal Trials,” and 
Douglas’s “ Baronage.” This plan gives Miss MacGregor’s book 
an unwieldy appearance; and it may be objected also that she 
trusts too implicitly to certain of the authorities she has consulted. 
But she supplies a great deal of useful information of a kind which 
the future historian of Scotland will find very valuable. 





Above 





all, she does not put faith in the mythical founder of the clan, 
King “ Grig,” or G regory, who is said by tradition to have réigned 
over Scotland from Si 8 to 890. Nothing, indeed, can be said with 
safety of the early history of the clan until its membersare actually 
found scattered over a wide area of the Perthshire and Argyllshire 
Highlands. Misfortune seems to have dogged the sept almost 
from the first. It was landless in the fifteenth century; being 
landless, it became lawless; in other words, the spirit of Rob 
Roy, the greatest freebooter even it produced, dominated it from 
the beginning of its history as the Ishmael among Scotch clans, 
As this volume, large though it is, brings us down only to the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, the story of Scott's 
and Stevenson’s heroes has still to be told. There js a 
sufficient amount of thieving—in the grand style—atrocities, 
punishment, and revenge, in these pages to gratify all who take a 
pleasure in contemplating the more gruesome aspects of Highland 
history. Thus we have full particulars of the Raid of Glenfruin 
in which the MacGregors killed some hundreds of the Colquhouns, 
More agreeable reading is to be found in the quotations which Miss 
MacGregor gives from the famous collection of Celtic poetry, the 
“Dean of Lismore’s Book.” The author was perhaps the most 
respectable at least of the early MacGregors. Sir James MacGregor, 
who had been trained as a notary public, became in 1514 Dean of 
Lismore, an island in Argyllshire, lying between the districts of 
Lorn and Morven, which was at that time the episcopal seat of 
the Bishops of Argyll. The most exacting member of the clan 
could not demand a more painstaking historian than Miss Mac- 
Gregor. Her book when finished will be one of the largest, most 
painstaking, and most interesting works of the kind ever 
published. 

John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland. By the Rey. D, 
Butler, M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s.)—In this volume 
we have a most interesting, though hardly supremely important, 
chapter in the history, if not of theological thought, at least of 
religious influence in Scotland. Mr. Butler gives by way of second 
title to his modest but carefully prepared volume, “The In- 
fluence of the Oxford Methodists upon Scottish Religion,” and 
its general character and purpose may be gathered from these 
two sentences :—“‘If the Wesley of Scottish history did not 
apparently achieve much by founding an extensive Church 
organisation on Scottish soil, the Wesley within Scottish religion 
has achieved very much. He has helped most efficiently in per- 
vading the churches with a more spiritual atmosphere—with 
greater endeavours towards a personal religion—towards a belief 
in God as a Living Spirit acting directly upon the soul, as the 
redeemer of the human will, as giving in Christ a present 
redemption from the power of sin.” At the same time, it cannot 
possibly be contended that Wesleyanism has had in Scotland 
anything like the influence which it has exerted in America 
or even in England. And yet the name of Whitefield has 
been associated with one of the great waves of religions 
emotion which have at intervals, both in this century and in the 
last, swept over Scotland; the “Cambuslang revival” is still 
something more than a name. The author of this book has done 
wisely, therefore, in bringing together all that can be discovered 
about the visits of Whitefield and Wesley to, and their impres- 
sions cf, Scotland, and—it should be added—in placing the 
details in an appendix. The volume, if it does nothing else, 
bears emphatic testimony to the indomitable vitality of John 
Wesley. 

Pollok and Aytoun. By Rosaline Masson. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 1s. 6d.)—I{t is not surprising that the author of 
this double-barrelled biography, which is the latest addition to 
the ‘Famous Scots” series of monographs, should have found 
it necessary to apologise for associating the author of “Tbe 
Course of Time,” who was perhaps the most serious of all 
Scotch poets, with the author of “ The Glenmutchkin Railway,” 
who was, in spite of “Lays of the Cavaliers,” little more than 
a professional humourist. As she admits, “one was a rustic, 
a Calvinist, a Covenanter; the other was of gentle birth, an 
Episcopalian, a Jacobite.” Nor does Miss Masson much mitigate 
the violence of the contrast she forces upon her readers by noting 
that “both were Scottish, each being representative of a 
strongly national type; both were poets; both belonged to 
the nineteenth century; both were Blackwood men.” All the 
same, Miss Masson tells the very different stories of her 
very dissimilar heroes with skill and judgment. It may 
be questioned if “The Course of Time,” which had an ertra- 
ordinary success when it was published, and became a sort 
of poetical handbook to Scotch divinity, deserved the encomiums 
which were passed on it even by such of its author’s con- 
temporaries as Professor Wilson and “Delta Moir.” But the 
genuinely pathetic story of poor Pollok’s struggle with poverty, ill- 
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health, and the results of overwork—a struggle all too préma- 


turely closed—was worth retelling, and Miss Masson has retold 
it sympathetically and yet not at inordinate length. Nor has 
che exaggerated the importance of William Edmonstoune 
Aytoun, Who was one of the brightest of the younger Blackwood 
men, co-operated with Sir Theodore Martin in the production of 
the “Bon Gaultier Ballads,” and really worked his hardest, as 
Professor of Rhetoric in Edinburgh University, to make a success 
of his Chair. Aytoun was essentially a light-horseman in 
literature, although his “ Firmillian ” was wonderfully successful 
asan onslaught upon the “spasmodic school” of poetry repre- 
sented by Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith, and his 
“Massacre of the Macpherson” is immortui as a caricature 
of Highland pride and “ sanguinariness.” But he was a man of 
very considerable and comprehensive culture, and he had a 
venuine love of letters. It is only fair to Miss Masson, who is 
the daughter of Aytoun’s successor in the academic position 
which he held, to say that her monograph is one of the most 
artistically conceived and gracefully written of the series to 
which it belongs. 





COUNTRY BOOKS. 

A Cotswold Village; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucester- 

shire. By J. Arthur Gibbs. (J. Murray. 10s. 6d.)—We do not 
know how best to describe this delightful book about the Cots- 
wolds. It is not a guide-hook in-any sense, yet it is full of 
historical and antiquarian lore ; it has no story running through 
it, yet it is full of human interest and amusing descriptions of 
country folk and their ways. It is hardly even a collection of 
essays. Perhaps it is most like the conversation of a cultivated 
man who wanders on and tells the reader about his life and 
doings. The author loves the Cotswolds, and loves to write about 
them. He is a scholar and a sportsman, a combination which 
gives a rare charm to his book. Whether he describes a spring 
morning or a winter sunset, a gallop over the stonewall country 
or a day’s trout-fishing in the Coln, the Roman remains of 
Cirencester or the village pastimes, it is always pleasant reading. 
It is long since we have read a book so full of the love of sport 
and Nature, country things and English rural life. These are not 
the writings of a literary man who writes of rustic things, but 
rather of a country gentleman imbued with a genuine wish to 
make others feel as he does about his life and surroundings. Tom 
Peregrine, the gamekeeper, is a character who might almost have 
been drawn by Addison; and Richard Jefferies could not have 
better depicted the Gloucestershire welds under the varied 
aspects of the four seasons. 

Bird Studies. By William E. D. Scott. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 2ls.)\—This is a complete and, in some respects, an 
excellont work on the land-birds of Eastern North America. Mr. 
Scott knows his subject well, and his accounts of the birds’ 
habits and manners are full of observation. The book has, of 
course, no pretensions to be scientific, but it is none the less a 
thousand pities that Mr. Scott has thought fit to depart from all 
scientific order, and to classify the birds under the fanciful 
headings of birds found “around the house,” ‘‘ along the high- 
way,” “in the woods,” “across the fields,’ “in marsh and 
swamp,” and “ by stream and pond.” It is impossible to imagine 
anything more hopelessly confusing and irritating than to find 
one species of owl in one part of the bock next the woodpeckers, 
and another owl somewhere else, perhaps among the cuckoos. 
“It is believed,” says our author in the introduction, “that a 
knowledge of the birds nearest to usis the best point of departure, 
and is less liable to lead to mental confusion, than if all the 
members of a given systematic group, as, for instance, all the 
thrushes or all the sparrows of the entire region, were to be 
introduced or placed before the student ina body.” We have 
never heard a more mistaken notion; and without being pedantic 
we must protest against this absurd classification. There area 
great number of photographs in the hook of birds, living and 
dead, skinned and stuffed, and of these we will only say that they 
are very good photographs. 


Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph it. By R. 
Kearton, F.Z.S. (Cassell and Co. Gs.)—Mr. Kearton and his 
brother are energetic field-naturalists, who deserve congratula- 
tion for the ingenuity and patience they have displayed in 
securing many of the photographs with which this volume is 
illustrated. Any one who has attempted to photograph a dog 
or a horse. must be aware of the difficulties, and.it is hardly 
necessary to say that when the subject is a wild mammal or 
bird, the operator’s patience is taxed a thousand times more 
severely. By means of stalking, of climbing down cliffs with 
ropes, up trees with climbing-irons, and particularly by means of 
an artificial tree-trunk made.of. painted cloth and ivy branches 





(which contains the photographer and his camera), Messrs. 
Kearton have succeeded in obtaining some very successful (and 
some very indifferent) plates of animals. All are taken among 
their own natural surroundings, and we are shown titmice and 
starlings feeding their young, and rabbits and hedgehogs wild in 
the fields. But Mr. Kearton is such an enthusiastic photographer, 
that the mere fact that a plate is very difficult to obtain is enough 
to make him attempt subjects which are neither interesting nor 
beautiful when they are reproduced, although, doubtless, capital 
sport for the photographer. He proudly boasts that he was the 
first to secure “a mechanical picture” of a perfectly wild lark at 
her nest. But he who looks at the plate on p. 74 will need some 
help before he discovers that the old bird is a lark, and the 
young ones not blades of grass or stones. The water-vole, on 
p. 123, might as well be a clod of dark earth. In the case of the 
sea anemones, the starfishes, and the barnacles, the operator has 
not even to contend with a restless sitter, which may be an 
excuse for the grotesque results in the case of some of the gulls 
photographed on the wing. The truth is the zeal of the photo- 
grapher carries him away ; and the results (at least to our mind) 
are small compensations for the trouble. The letterpress con- 
tains much practical advice on the methods of photographing wild 
animals, and many rather disjointed, and not very interesting, 
field-notes and observations. The reproduction of the photo- 
graphs involves the use of a shiny and most disagreeable sort of 
paper. After these criticisms, we may conclude by praising the 
charming plate of the bearded-tit feeding its young. We do not 
doubt that very many persons will derive entertainment and 
practical hints from the book. 


Drift from Longshore. By “A Son of the Marshes.” Edited 
by J. A. Owen. (Hutchinson and Co. 63.)—Another volume 
from the pen of this writer scarcely needs our recommendation ; 
neither does it call for a lengthy or minute criticism. Our 
author wanders about the South-Eastern counties of England 
with his eyes open, and describes the country, the inhabitants, 
and the animals. Many a lover of Nature, compelled to live in 
the overgrown town of London, has doubtless read with pleasure 
the breezy writings of “A Son of the Marshes.” The present 
volume is neither better nor worse than its predecessors. It is 
written by a man with a genuine and poetic love of the country. 
The style is. not faultless, even after Mrs. Owen has done her 
editor’s work ; and many of the effusions are somewhat discon- 
nected. We must even venture to doubt the accuracy of certain 
of the writer’s observations, though he is very contemptuous of 
town-bred naturalists and critics. But in spite of this there is 
much that is pleasant in the book, and we most warmly recom- 
mend it to all who love Nature. 


A Sketch-book of British Birds. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. With 
Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon. (S.P.C.K. 14s.) 
—The supply of books on British birds seems inexhaustible, and 
wecan only hope that there is a corresponding demand. If there 
is, ornithology must be becoming a popular study. The latest 
contribution to the subject is by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe (of the 
Natural History Museum), who is recognised as one of the most 
respectable and Jearned authorities. Whatever comes from his 
pen may be accepted as thoroughly accurate and in keeping with 
modern theories and discoveries. Old-fashioned readers may be 
somewhat shocked at the reclassification and the new Latin 
names, They will find that not only the birds of prey, 
but now the thrushes are displaced from the head of the 
list. Their old friend Corvus, the rook, under the new- 
fangled title of Trypanocorar frugilegus, is now admitted to 
the headship of the first order. But these changes, however 
distasteful, are not to be set down as whimsical vagaries. There 
is a serions method in all these alterations of nomenclature, 
and some slight hope of their being universally adopted. The 
Corvidz, also, have strong claims, by reason of their perfect struc- 
ture and high intelligence, to form the leading family of perching 
birds. Mr. Bowdler Sharpe has made his work more inclusive 
than most recent writers, and claims four hundred and forty-five 
species as worthy of the name of British birds :—* Of these 445 
species, there are, doubtless, several that have no real claim to 
be considered British at all. The evidence of the capture of 
many of the specimens is not convincing, and many species are 
included in the British avifauna on untrustworthy data. 
They have been, however, on the British list for so many 
years, that any attempt to sbake the authenticity of their 
occurrence by a single author may heresented. It is to be hoped 
that an authoritative list of British birds may be published by 
the British Ornithologists’ Union or the B.O.U. club.” To show 
how thoroughly abreast of recent field-work this book is, we need 
only mention that the two latest additions ‘to the list are 
included: a chestnut-bellied weaver-finch and a specimen of 
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Badde’s bush-warbler, both shot last October, in Suffolk and 
Lincolnshire respectively. These are, presumably, believed to 
have never known the inside of an aviary. In a work where 
more than half a page is seldom devoted to each species, it is of 
course not possible to give a full account of the appearance or 
the habits of a bird. But very great discretion has been 
shown in knowing what to omit, and Mr. Bowdler Sharpe 
seems to have a remarkable power of compressing in a few 
lines the distinguishing features and manners of each bird. 
So many books on this subject, which have recently appeared, 
copy and repeat the errors of older writers, that it is satisfactory 
to have a popular work of reference from so distinguished an 
authority. The chief features of the book are small coloured 
figures of every species, but of these we will say little, for we 
eannot conscientiously praise them. In many cases, no doubt, 
these illustrations would be of help in identifying an unknown 
bird; but often (especially in the case of the warblers and the 
waders) they bear but remote resemblance to the real bird, the 
colouring is inaccurate, aad the portrait is lifeless. Mr. Bowdler 
Sharpe modestly disclaims having done more than supply a 
running commentary to the pictures. In reality he has written 
an admirable, although very much curtailed, account of our birds 
which is very untrorthily illustrated. The book has one serious 
fault, for it is printed on a highiy giated paper which we 


can only describe as detestable. It is painful to the eyes which 
read and disagreeable to tho fagers which turn the pages. We 


cannot say that this book will supersede others of a like nature 
already in the feld, but it will no doubt, and quite deservedly, find 
many purchasers. With the work just noticed re may mention 
another book by the same author, Wonders 
(Welis Gardner, Darton, andCo.,Gs.) Thisis essontially a popular 
book, which aims at makine known to the general reader the 
wonders which ornithoiogists have discovered. The hook is 
based upon some popular iectures which Mr. Rowdier Sharpe has 
delivered from time to time, now collected, revised, and creatly 
npplified. Tho result isan interesting. thouch very discursite, 
series of chapters on some of the curiosities of the world of birds. 
‘Which do you consider the most wonderful bird in the world?’ 
isa question often asked of Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, but one which 
he declines to answer, because every bird is wondorful in its way. 
Their marvellous taricty of plumage, the ingenious construction 
of their nests, and their charming songs have attracted many 
people to mare a pastime of the study of birds. To such persons, 
and to all youthfnl natnralists, this hook will ptote interesting. 

t is the trork of an eminent authority on all matters of orni- 
thology, yot srritten for the non-sciontifie reader, who will here 
find accntate information on thea jatest theories and discoveries of 
science. Much been written on the strange antics which 
many game-birds, cranes, bustards, and others indulge in during 
tho season of courtship. The wonderful changes of plumage 
which birds hate developed to obtain concealment among their 
enrroundings, hate also roceived attention from scientific men, 
and the resnits of some of their researches willbe found in this 
book. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that which deals 
with the migration of birds. in Octoher, 1897, some one brought 
to Mr. Bowdier Sharpe a goiden-crested wren which had fiown 
into the topmost car of the Gigantic Wheel at Farl’s Court 
Fbibition on the preceding night. Certainly no pheuomenon of 
bird life is more marvellous than the mysterious impulse which 
makes a golden-crested wren leave the Norwegian pine forest and 
fly across the North Sea, perhaps to meet its fate, attracted hy 
the fatal glare of the lights at Earl’s Court. It is well to admit 
that we know little or nothing about migration yet. This Mr. 
Bowdler Sharpe most frankly does, and he confesses that the 
problem will hardly be solved till many more observations have 
heen collected from all parts of the world, and many more 
ornithologists have devoted a lifetime to its investigation. Mr. 
A. T’. Elwes has contributed a number of illustrations to the hook 
of which some are very good wood-cuts 


Kings of the Hunting Field. By “Thormanby.” (Hutchinson 
and Co. 16s.)—This is a fairly entertaining, if somewhat mono- 
tonous, series of memoirs of men who have distingnished them- 
selves in the hunting-field, whether as masters of famous packs, 
huntsmen, or hold riders to hounds. The gentleman who writes 
ander the pseudonym of ‘“ Thormanby” has collected a good 
number of amnsing anecdotes of the fathers of fox-hunting, 
Hugo Meynell, Peter Beckford, and John Peel, as well as of such 
other celebrities of the chase as Thomas Assheton Smith, Squire 
Osbaldeston, “ Nimrod,’ “ The Drnid,” Parson Russell, and many 
more too numerous to mention. The anthor very properly ex- 
presses himself indebted to other writers, and much of the book 
is compiled from well-known sources, The biographies of famous 
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fox-hunters hare a certain sameness ; our love of the sport makes 
as 


regret thatso many were such blackguards, but “ Thormanby” 











is lenient to many vices where their possessor is a fox-hunter, 
There are a number of portraits in the book, for the most part 
reproduced from the pages of Baily’s Magazine. We cannot sa 
much for the research which has been devoted to collecting 
materials for this volume, nor for the literary skill with which 
they have been put together. Yet the book is amusing to dip 
into occasionally; and perhaps the sportsman who adds the 
volume to his library will not be too’critical of a style which at 
times too nearly approaches that of the sporting reporter of a 
provincial newspaper. 

The Quorn Hunt and its Masters. By William C. A. Blow. 
(John C. Nimmo, 2is.)—It is somewhat strange that our great 
national sport of fox-hunting should he of such comparatively 
modern origin. At the beginning of last century the sport was 
in its infancy; the fox was regarded as a heast to be destroyed 
by any possible means; and it may be doubted whether in the 
whole Kingdom there were more than two or three packs of fox. 
hounds proper. Among the first established was the pack of Mr, 
Thomas Boothby, of Tooley Park, Leicestershire, who, according 
to the inscription on his horn, which is still preserved, hunted the 
fox for fifty-five years. He died in 1752, and must, therefore, 
assuming he kept hounds tili his death, have begun hunting in 
the Quorn country about i697. Little is known of Mr. Boothhy, 
or the sport he enjoyed, beyond the legend that he presented his 
parish church with a peal of bells which were so tuned ag to 
resemble the cry of a pack of hounds. The Quorn hounds or 
country did not become famous untii the skilful and lengthy 
mastership of the renowned Mr. Hugo Meyneli (“the Primate 
of the science”), which filled the forty-seven years from ir. 
Roothhby’s death to the beginning of the present century. Inthose 
days the charm of Leicestershire, it is said, lay in the fact that 
its extensive pastures were hardiy at all fenced or enclosed: to 
which may ho still added, in the present day, absence of ploughed 
land anda soil which hold: the scent. A succession of distin- 
guished sportsmen have been masters of the Quorn after Nir. 
Dieyneil, from Mr. Assheton Smith and Squire Osbaldeston down 
to Lord Lonsdale, some of the incidents of the latter's tenure of 
offes being, however, rory lightly passed over by Mr. Blew. This 
book contains much amusing gossip of Melton during the first 
half of the century, and many anecdotes of the best known 
characters who hunted with the Quorn. Mr. Blew has dono his 
work of historian to the hunt tery well, and has avoided ground 
that has boon thoroughly explored and dealt with by previous 
writers. He has also wisely aroided lengthy accounts of famous 
tuns (always excepting the immortal Rillesdon Coplow dap), 
which, hovever delightful to these who may Fnow the country, 
form the dullest reading in the world to the majority. Mr. 
Blew’s work is well illustrated by coloured and uncolioared plates 
after Alken. 

Structure and ClassiScation of Birds. By Professor F. Beddard. 
(Longmans and Co. 2is. net. Professor F. Beddard’s work on bird 
anatomy carries out a project begun by his predecessor as Fro- 
sector to the Zoological Society, the late Professor Garrod, F-R.S. 
The latter did not: lite to complete more than the anatomy of the 
fowl. Professor Beddard, foliowine the works of Gadow and 
Firbunger, but on independent lines, and with great personal 
labour in dissection and inquiry, has completed the most satis- 
factory treatise on the subject yet written in our language. The 
anatomical facts are set out in the first part of the work, In the 
second he gives his classification of birds, based, as a rational 
classification ought to he, on anatomical differences, The conclu- 
sions at the close of the first part lead naturally to the theory on 
which the second rests. Judging from structure, the writer 
coneludes that birds are developed from the reptilian form, and 
proximately from the dinosaurs, reptiles which walked on their 
hind-legs, and were of all sizes, from 60 ft, in length to the size 
of a smallchicken. Some of the dinosaurs had hollow bones, and 
these can with difficulty be distinguished from those of birds. 
The time of the disappearance of the dinosaurs was later than the 
first appearance of the birds. Can we then classify birds according 
to the survival of reptilian parts in organs or structure? Pro- 
fessor Beddard says “No,” because reptilian survivals are found 
scattered pretty evenly among widely different groups of birds. 
The archropteryx has many vertebrr in its tail; but the swan 
has also a Jong tail (anatomically speaking). He therefore 
classifies with reference to the oresence of features peculiar to 
birds, those which have fewest modifications peculiar to birds 
heing judged the lowest in the seale of development. As they 
progressed from the reptile type they obtained more essentially 
bird-like characteristics. The book will doubtless be 2 standard 
work for scientific teaching. 





Through the High Pyrences. By Harold Spender. With Illue- 
trations, and Supplementary Sections by BH. Lieweiiyn Smith. 
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auitceud Co, 16s.)\—The volume in which Messrs. H. Spender 
and H. Liewellyn Smith give an account of their holiday in the 
High Pyrenees in 1896-97 is tastly superior to the common run 
of tourists’ books. The authors are practised writers, and they 
have taken pains to acquire all the readily accessible information 
on the district of which they write. They give us not only a 
pleasant and charmingly illustrated narrative of their tour, but 
aiso separate studies of the history of Andorra, of the geological 
construction of the Pyrenees, chapters on theascent of particular 
mountains, with bibliographical notes on them, and in addition 
to this an extensive bibliography of the maps and literature of 
the Central Pyrenees, with tables of the heights of the monn- 
tains of the range. The maps and illustrations are excellent. 
Thus the book is one not merely to be glanced at in an idle hour, 
but a volume to he kept for reference and consultation. It 
forms almost an encyclopedia of information on the region 
between Andorra and the Pie du Midi d@’Ossan. Eastward or 
westward of these limits is not touched upon. Theaccount of the 
so-called Republic of Andorra is written from the most approved 
sources. The Carolingian lecend may he dismissed as unhistorical. 
The so-called republic owes its conservation to the accident of its 
having a double suterainty. practically a Republic oni by 
reason of this doubie tule; one seigneur conld always be piazed 
of against the other; and the country is not worth intolting 
tvo nations in a quarrel abont it. Otherwise the constitution 
and ptitileses of Andorra aro not nearly so free as those of 
soretal othet Pyrenean communities were before the Revolution. 
While, however, there is so much to praise in this tolume, we 
regret toadd that it affords an exermplification of the different 
way in which Englishmen behave on the Continent from that in 
which they would behave in their own country. Woald any ono 
think in Engiand of knocking up from his hed the Mayor of a 
large town, the Lord-Lieutenant or Sheriff of a ccunty, just to 
ask a few idle questions, as these centiemen did the President cf 
Andorra; especially when they avow, “Evon if we waked him, 
wecould not explain our errand, for he Enew no language but 
Catalan”? Then whens formal excuse is sent, we read - < 
shall neter know whether that headache diplomatic 
not.” A subseqnent English tratelier, tho Enew the lan- 
gnage and wished to call on tho Prosident. was assared 
that it sronld be nscless; he had heon disensted at 
the conduct of these gontlomen, that ho sould take no 
tronble to he citil to ahy Englishman. We certainig do not 
hold « brief for tho Béarhais guides, bat shen fault ia fonnd 
with them for showing displeasure (pp. 80 and 19?) at taste of 
time in the morning, and afterwards complaint of “‘nttor 
incapacity to form anh accnrate measure of time,” this is unfair. 
The guides undertake to do a certain distance in a citen time. 
bat this implies that the tourists travel at a certain rate: if tro 
ot threa hours are to bo spent in bathing, sketching, &c., this 
should be. mentioned hoforehand; it is nnreasonablo to blame 
the gnides forarriting iate unless this is done. The present writer 
has more than once acted as amateur cuide, and Enows tell hot 
difficult it is to prevent undue loitering. When the place of arritai 
isat hand, then dawdleas much as gon like, One can neter knot 
inthe mountains what unexpected and unaroidabie delays may 
take place from petty accidents. The Réarnais cuide is gene- 
rally a past-master in the art of humbug, and while flattering his 
employer with the idea that he is performing unprecedented 
exploits, sits upon him to any extent. While reading these pages 
we have been constantly reminded of a tale enrrent in the 
Pyrenees thirty years ago. In the temporary absence of his guide, 
an Englishmen fell in witha shepherd on one of the hich pastures, 
After staring at each other for some minntes, the foreigner said 
impressively : “Je suis Anglais.”’ Slowly, in reply, the shepherd 
drawled out with a strong RBéarnais accent: “ Rien de nonyean, 
ca.” The moral is pertinent to the present day. Notwithstanding 
these remarks, we repeat. that the book is an excellent one; 
pleasant to read and pleasant to look at. It will he most helpful, 
not only to those who travel in the district, hut also to all who 
seek for information on the Higher and Central Pyrenees. 
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Jewish Religious Life After the Rrile. By the Rer. T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of IToly 
Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester. (G. P. Pntnam’s Sons, 
6s.)—This is the third series of the “ American Jectures on the 
History of Religions,”—popular courses which bare heen insti- 
tuted “ somewhat after the style of the Hibbert Lectures,” to he 
delivered annually by the best scholars of America and Futope 
in tarious cities of the former continent. Canon Cheyne’s aim 
has heen “twofold: (1) to interest the public at large in the 
history of our mother-religion, the Jewish; and (2) to gire 
students of the post-exilic period a synthesis of the best critical 
Tesults at present attainable. and so to enable them to judge of 





their degreg of probability.” The lectures covet a period on 
whose literature and religion Canon Cheyne has already published 
his opinions in several well-known tolumes,—his “Job and 
Solomon,” his “ Oricin of the Psalter,’ and his “Introdaction to 
Isaiah.” And perhaps the first interest of the reader of these 
lectures is to compare their conclusions with those of the author’s 
previous volumes. Canon Cheyne has an alert and nimble mind. 
He has no disposition to rest upon conclusions which he has already 
formed, hut is ever ready, upon his own investigations ot the 
results of other scholars, to advance to new positions ; and on most 
parts of Scripture he has lately done so with a speed which, while 
it excites the admiration of his readers for the openness of mind 
and unwearying industry that make it possible, sometimes also 
rouses in them suspicions of the soundness of a judgment which 
defends positions that have to be so quickly abandoned for 
others. Take the department in which, among Enclish scholars at 
least, he has long heen the leader, the question of the dates of the 
various prophecies which compose the Book of Isaiah. In 1895 
he assigned to the great prophet of the eve of Israel’s return 
from exile the bulk of chaps. xl.-lv., and after a full examina- 
tion of another theory, deemed it “not at ail impossible” that 
the passages which they contain upon tho Serrant of Jehovah 
are from the samo author. in his translation in the Folychrome 
Bible, published early in 1898, he confined the work of the great 
prophet before the Return within chaps. x].-sltiii., to which 
chaps. xlit.-lt. were added as an appendix about 432 B.C., and 
held that vith these the “ Sertant-passages” were subsequently 
incorporated. Inthe lectures now under review, published in the 
endof 1898, “the age of Ecra is a more defensible date * [than the 
eve of the Exile] for the passages on the Servant; while the 
Appendix xliz.-iv., to which he assigns no exact date. implies in 


L 


chap. ly. that “an organised community exists in the land of 





Israel, ’—that is, the appendix must be subsequent to the Return. 
We may allow Canon Cheyne’s plea that in this course of lectures 


he is unable to cive fully the evidence for his criticai positions. 
Yet the ordinary reader who cannot find in chap. lv. any reflec- 
tion of “an organised community in the iand of israel”? deserses 
something more than a mere assertion to this effect, especially 
thon, in 1898, Canon Cheyne left chaps. tlit.-lv. to a date pre- 
ceding the Return. Again, tho conclusion that the Messianic 
passages in Isaiah it. and ti. are post-erilic is too much in cdn- 
tradiction both tith their internal evidence (for the work thoy 
gite the Messioh to do is fat moto in hatthony with the political 
ideals of tho leaders of Istaci in Isaiah's o%n time than with the 
spiritual ideals of writers after the Exile), and too much opposed 
to the opinions of the most modern critics, to be giten. as 
Canon Cheyne ites it, without practicallf any evidence to 
support it. On these grounds the lectures are honnd to: seem 


arbitrary and inconclusire to the public for whom they ate meant; 


and to bewilder the lay reader who had accepted the prertions 
critical conclusions which Canon Chopne presented in his “ Intro- 
dacticn to isaiah” so recently and with such wealth of carefully 
stated eridence and such candour and soundness of judgment. 
For the rest, wo bato only space to say that on the conflicting 
religions tempets and ideals of the Jewish religion after the 
Prile, on the teaching of the schools of Wisdom, on the personal 
piety breathed in the post-exilic Psalms, on the relations of 
Jndaism to Greece, Persia, and Babylon, and on its attraction 
for foreigners, this volume from one of the leading masters in 
its subject presents a wealth of facts and suggestions indis- 
pensable to the serious student of the Bible and to the 
scientific historian of religion. The devout reader of the Rible, 
though he may question Canon Cheyne’s insight into the 
meaning of this and that passage, or the cogency of the 
evidence with which he supports his conclusion, must recognise 
the reverence, the sympathy, and the sincere interest in relizion 
which dominate the volume even in its most critical and 


revolutionary paragraphs, 





Jesus Christ and His Surroundings. Py the Rev. Norman I.. 
Walker, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s, 6d.)—In clear and 
correct language Rr. Walker descrihes the stage and background 
of onr Lord’s ministry, and in harmony with the principles of 
Protestent orthodory interprets His teaching upon the essential 
experiences of hnman life as these presented themselves to His 
generation. The work is nnpretentions, and raises no contro- 
teres. It is intended for the aterage Christian reader of our 
time, whom it will both instruct and edify. Within its limits it 
is welldone. But eren those for whom it is written will perceive 
that Dr. Walker is silent wpon some questions that even tho 
most popular treatment of the subject should not have ignored, 
and confines Christ’s teaching within a somewhat strait system 
of dectring. Though Dr. Walker emphasises most obearly tho 
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' divine nature of our Lord, the effect of some parts of his volume 
is to present Him as a mere doctor of the Church drawing the 
conclusions of modern orthodoxy from the various elements of 
the life of His time on earth. Nor has Dr. Walker exhausted 
these as they appear in our Lord’s own sayings. The economic 
life of the time, of which the trade of most of the Twelve 
Disciples formed a part, and which is so often reflected in the 
parables of Jesus, is not adequately treated in the volume. 
There is here a great, and, so far as popular presentations of 
Christ's life in the English language are concerned, an almost 
untouched, field. 


Paisley Weavers of Other Days. By David Gilmour. (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—The contents of this volume have been pub- 
lished before, but they will probably be new to many of our 
readers. They are early, and we may say with emphasis, ad- 
mirable, specimens of “ Kailyard”’ literature. The interest is 
of a very serious kind, lying chiefly in the studies, most carefully 
drawn, of the religious development in these old-world weavers. 
Individual character had a better chance in the hand-loom days. 
Labour in huge factories, minutely subdivided, seems to compel 
every one into the same mould. The thing will work itself right 
in the end; meanwhile the old individuality is gone. This 
characteristic is most thoroughly marked in “The Pen Folk.” 
We cannot in the least accept the theories of Church government 
to which Mr. Gilmour was attached, but there is no mistaking 
the tenderness and sympathy of his spirit. And the “ Pen 
Folk” were worthy of their chronicler, whatever their own 
vagaries of theology. Here is a touching story. One of the 
“Pen” families was stricken with fever, father, mother, and four 
children. The Church member living nearest to them took up 
the task of nursing them. He was forty, was married and had 
children, but he left his work to attend to this duty. The 
disease laid hold of him. When he felt it he went to another mem- 
ber and bade him provide forthe need. The man took it himself 
and carried it on for a month. His own daughter meanwhile was 
down with the fever. He and his wife used to meet three times 
a day and exchange reports. This sort of thing is indeed worth 
© barrow-loads of dogmas”; but the faith that blossoms into such 
flowers of charity is apt to grow feeble without dogma. 


Hero and Heroine. By Ascott R. Hope. (Adam and Charles Black. 
5s.)—The “hero” is a schoolboy, and Mr. Ascott Hope is, by 
common consent, an expert in describing the virtues of such per- 
sonages. The story is told by an admirer, who describes very 
weil the strong emotion of friendship which a boy will sometimes 
feel for a schoolfellow whom he admires. It is indeed here that 
friendship, which is for the most part banished from modern life, 
is still to be found. We doubt whether the story is improved by 
the introduction of the “heroine,” but it is, on the whole, quite 
wortky of its author, and this is no mean praise. 


In the Republic of Letters. By W.M. Dixon. (D. Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 
—Professor Dixon, who lectures on English literature at Mason 
College, Birmingham, publishes here some of his prelections, 
George Meredith, as novelist and poet, Mr, Matthew Arnold, and 
the De Veres, are the authors on whom he discourses, Then 
there is an essay on “The Romantic Revival.” Finally, we have 
an address, addressed we may suppose to the leisured class, who 
aspire to write. yaderd 7a kaddis his motto for this. There is no 
little insight in the lectures, and the expression is such as 
becomes its subject. 


The Shark Hunter, By Captain Charles Young. (Chapman and 
Tall. 3s. 6d.)—The capture of a shark is a stock incident in naval 
fiction; here we have the subject treated, so to speak, seriously. 
For shark hunting 1s a real branch of industry, not unprofitable, 
and certainly not without excitement. It is not carried on in 
safety from the deck of aship, but, not without danger, from boats. 
It is quite possible that the hunter may become the prey. Captain 
Young tells us that he has combined fact with fiction, but that 
in the main the hook describes real incidents. 


Essays at Eventide. By Thomas Newbiggin. (Gay and Bird, 
8s. Gi.) —Mr. Newhbiggin’s essays are worth reading, though one 
or two—as “The Egotism of Literary Men” and ‘The Para- 
phrases ”—-are very slight. But there is one essay for which we 
are particularly obliged, and that is ‘‘ Occasional Poets.” ‘I'bese 
are poets of the “Single-speech” Hamilton kind, geniuses that 
flower, so to speak, once, and once only, and it is good to be 
reminded of them. 


Memories of ax Old Collector. By Count Michael Tyskiewicz. 
Translated by Mrs. Andrew Lang. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)— 





— 


This is one of the books which one can but recommend in’ 


general to the reader, with the proviso that the reader should 
be, if not a collector, one who knows about collecting. Count 
Tyskiewicz has had to do with many “curios,” genuine and 
fictitious, and he has known various famous collectors. He has 
some very interesting stories to tell about the men and the 
things. We hear, for instance, about Alessandro Castellani, who 
brought to the business nothing less than genius. One of the 
anecdotes about him we will reproduce as briefly as possible 
Castellani had a very fine enamelled ewer and dish to sell, and ‘- 
discerned a customer in one of the Rothschilds. The first thine 
he did was to separate ewer and dish. The dish was produced, 
admired, and sold, with a number of other articles, which 
Castellani declared must go with it—one rare specimen must 
not be separated from the rest of the group, though, as a 
matter of fact, it did not belong to the group at all. The 
buyer asked whether the corresponding ewer could not be 
found; the seller thought it very unlikely. A few days after. 
wards Mr. Rothschild left for Florence. There he had a message 
from a lady who had some fine majolica to sell. He went to see 
it; it was good, but not good enough. Before leaving he caught 
sight of a ewer under a glass shade on which was a wreath of 
immortelles. The look of it struck him, and he asked permission 
to examine it. It was an absolute match for the dish! Would 
the lady sell it? Impossible; it was the dearest relic she had of 
her deceased husband. M. Rothschild’s offers grew so magnifi- 
cent that the widow’s piety yielded, and ewer and dish were 
again united. Curios seem to be as demoralising as horses. 
With this volume may be mentioned The Bibliotaph, by Leon H., 
Vincent (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.), though it is only that part 
of the volume which gives “a portrait not wholly imaginary ” of 
a hook-collector that is really akin to it. The other papers are a 
miscellany of various literary essays. 


Messrs. Nelson publish an edition of the Rible, to which is 
appended an Illustrated Bible Treasury, edited by William 
Wright, D.D. (7s. 6d.) They have been able to secure the services 
of a number of distinguished contributors, among whose namés 
we find those of Sir Charles Wilson, Professor Sayce, Colonel 
Conder, Canons Tristram and Bonney, Professors A. B. Davidson, 
J. Robertson, G@. Adam Smith, J. Rendel Harris, W. M. Ramsay, 
and J. F. McCurdy. Professor Sayce writes on “ The Monumental 
Testimony to the Old Testament’; Professor Robertson furnishes 
introductions to the Old Testament Books Genesis—Esther; Pro- 
fessor Davidson does the same for Proverbs, Feclesiastes, and 
Canticles; Professor Beecher for the greater Prophets and 
Daniel; and Professor MeCurdy for the minor. In the New 
Testament the introduction to the Gospels is contributed by 
Professor Riddle. Professor W. M. Ramsay writes on the Acts; 
Professor Mareus Dods on the Pauline Epistles, excepting 
the Pastoral Epistles, by Dr. T. W. Chambers, Sir C, 
Wilson writes on “The Traveis of St. Paul,” and Professor 
G. Adam Smith on a subject which he has made peculiarly his 
own,—the veography, historical and physical, of Palestine. But 
it is needless to prolong the list; examples enough have been 
given to show what pains have been taken to secure competent 
contributors. No little prudence and tact are needed for these 
helps to the student of the Bible. Much is still uncertain; 
some things are fairly well established, yet are better left 
in the background, What is certainly reprehensible is the 
attempt to bolster up theories which have been practically 
abandoned. On the whole, we find the Bille Treasury to have 
been put together with judgment. ‘The illustrations are plenti- 
ful and good. 


Martin Luther. By Henry Eyster Jacohs, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 6s.)—This is the first of a projected series of “ Heroes of 
the Reformation,” and is to be followed by studies of Erasmus, 
Zwingli, Cranmer, and others. Professor Jacobs holds the balance 
evenly; he does not seek to make out his hero faultless, but he 
believes in his general integrity of purpose, and makes out a very 
strong case for him. Some of the most sharply criticised passages 
of the Reformer’s life are made to wear a different aspect. Inthe 
“ Peasant Revolt ” he at least acted consistently, and did his best 
to conciliate until he was compelled to take a firm stand. His 
marriage could not have seemed so utterly blameworthy even to 
his adversaries, when the Archbishop of Mayence sent a wedding 
gift of 20 florins to the bride. The famous declaration about the 
Epistle of St. James is modified by the words “In comparison 
with these ” [the Gospel of St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul, &. | 
And the expression “It has in it nothing whatever of the 
Gospel” is only a strong way of putting what orthodox theologians 
mean when they speak of the “imperfect Christology” of the 
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‘tle, He refused his hand to Zwingli, it is true, but that only 
meant to refuse a doctrinal alliance. He was perfectly friendly 
with him. “They all mingled cordially round the Landgrave’s 
table, and spent a day in social intercourse with candid and 
informal comparison of views.” ‘I'he simple fact is that the 
jrreconcilable enemies of Luther are really enemies of the 


Reformation. 


A Ranchwoman in New Mexico. By Edith M. Nicholl, (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—This is a very vigorously drawn picture of 
life in New Mexico. ‘I'he conditions of climate, &v., are of a 
mixed kind. There is abundance of sunshine, and a very small 
rainfall, the amount for the years 1892-06 averaging about eight 
inches. Of course, this does not interfere with comfort or suc- 
cessful ranching as Jong as the means of irrigation are abundant. 
The heat is considerable, butit is not oppressive, sunstroke and heat- 
apoplexy being unknown. So much for Nature; man is scarcely 
“yjle,” but not satisfactory. The Mexican does not excel either 
in industry or in honesty, and the American population is not 
exactly the pick of the continent. The two chapters which deal 
with what may be called public life in the South-West are not 
pleasant reading, and the story with which the volume concludes 
gives as dark a picture of lawlessness as could be met with in 
modern times. 


The New Home. By Mrs. C.S. Peel. (A. Constable. 3s. 6d.)— 
Mrs. Peel tells us how we are to arrange, decorate, and furnish 
a moderate-sized house. A generation ago most people were 
content, having settled how much they could spend, to leave 
the matter substantially in the hands of one or more trades- 
men. They exercised a nominal selection, but that was all. A 
different temper now rules. We all venture to have a taste, 
and the result, though sometimes bizarre, is on the whole 
satisfactory. Any one who can remember the middle-class 
drawing-rooms of fifty years ago, with the one huge mirror, 
the bird of paradise under one glass case, and the vase of rice- 
paper or wax flowers under another, will recognise how great 
the change has been. Mrs. Peel’s counsel goes beyond the 
ornamental; she has words cf wisdom to say about lighting, 
heating, ordering of nursery and kitchen, servants’ rooms, and 
all the matters, in fact, which a good house mother should know 
about and see after. 


Benedictine. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
—Many of our readers will recognise some of these “ sketches of 
married life” as having entertained them in the columns of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. They were certainly worth collecting, though 
such things, however good, inevitably suffer from being massed 
together. When they relieve the reader who has just got through 
acolumn or so about the money market, or a dismal narrative 
about some “outrage” or “horror,” they naturally please more 
than they do when there is nothing serious or tragic to set them 
off.——Madonna Mia, and other Stories. By Clement Scott, 
(Greening and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The contents of this volume also have 
for the most part, we imagine, already seen the light. There 
are ten short stories, of which “ Bob’s Return” is, to our mind, 
the best. May we suggest to Mr. Clement Scott that the “ house 
surgeon ” at a hospital is not likely to be a “ Fellow of the Roya 
College of Surgeons”? ‘he office is held for a short time by a 
young man who has just qualified. The F.RC.S. is an honour 
that comes later in life. 


Trip. By Adela Fraaces Mount (Mrs, I’. M Bricknell Perry). 


among the employed. The last chapter of the “Story” tells the 
tale of a strike. Were such a tale told in this country, it would 
almost certainly end in the triumph of the men. 


Beyond the Border. By Douglas WalterCampbell. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—This book is an agreeable surprise. It is a 
volume of really original fairy stories and extravaganzas, com- 
bining humour and sentiment in fair proportions. From the 
point of view of humour, quite the best of the stories is the first 
in the book, “ Joke or no Joke,” and in this also the illustrator is 
quite at her best. That joke, that ran riot through the town, 
turning the head of everybody, from the blacksmith who made it 
and instantly forgot it, to the King who never heard it, though 
he thought he could repeat it, is a first-rate bit of whimsical 
drollery. “How Many Beans Make Five?” is very good also 
And “None sae Pretty” 1s charming and quite worthy of its 
namie. 


The Boys and Girls of the Bible. By Joseph Hammond, B.A. 
(Skeffington and Son. 10s.)—These two volumes are of 
very considerable merit. Canon Hammond laments in his pre- 
face that the sermon is so seldom addressed to children. The 
little ones, he thinks, have a hard time of it. The service is 
long, and it certainly seems as if the young hearers, who go to 
it, so to speak, by compulsion, mostly stay away when they 
come to be their own masters. ‘Try then, says the writer of 
these sermons, the experiment of preaching to the children; 
the sermons must be such as older people will appreciate. 
Hence, there is no talking down to the level of childish 


2 vols. 


intelligence. The way is to speak as plainly and as simply as 
possible. This can be done without diminishing the amount 


of sense and knowledge that is put into the discourse. Canon 
Hammond succeeds, we think, very well. He talks in a very 
direct and straightforward manner, is often plain, even homely, 
in his language, but never fails in tact and dignity. His sermons 
deserve a wide welcome, 





Parish Priests and their People in the Middle Ages. By the Rev, 
Edward L. Cutts, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Cutts has done 
what he could for his subject. Unhappily, that is but little. We 
know something about the practices of cathedrals, but very 
little, indeed, about parish churches.- Chaucer’s “ poor parson of 
a town” is an almost solitary portrait. Now and then we get a 
glimpse of the secular priest as he was, but it is only a glimpse. 
Probably no part of English life has left so little record of itself. 
The wills tell us a little; the proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
Courts a little more. The attempt to enforce celibacy gives 
occasion for some views of clerical life, not always edifying. In 
1398, for instance, the Pope dispensed the bar of illegitimacy in 
fifty cases for one diocese, ten of them being de patribus presbyteris 
geniti. The records of visitations tell us something about the 
way in which benefices were served. Dr. Cutts, we see, in esti- 
mating] the number of parish churches in medizval times, does 
not see ‘why Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk should have had 
a larger proportion of churches to population at that time than 
the other counties.” But surely it is a fact that East Anglia was 
the most prosperous part of England. 





Euripides and the Attic Orators. By A. Douglas Thomson, 
D.Litt. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net)—No one can read this book 
without greatly enlarging his knowledge of Euripides and of the 
orators. ‘I'’o some of the resemblances which Dr. 
points out we are not inclined to attach much importance. 


‘Thomson 


liow 





(Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 6d.) —This is, we are told, “a true story.” 
It has, indeed, every appearance of truth. “'I'rip” is a “ waif,” 
not distinguishable, when we first see ber, from other outcasts, 
but wrought, nevertheless, as we soon come to see, meliore luto. 
The tale begins with a vivid presentation of the initial difficulty 
with which benevolent purpose is confronted. You find a child 


tar are these dicta the expression of the poet’s own thoughts is 
doubtful. He was writing dramatically, and says by the mouths 
of his persone what he would not have said in propria personi. 
The orators, too, are dramatic; they assume the characters of 
clients, private and public. Dr. Thomson himself says charac- 
teristically that the conclusions are “ frequently of a negative 





who may be dying of cold and hunger on your doorstep. Th as 2 ’ 
: tA > ilies ial ey , } “| yather than a personal character. And, indeed, the study of 
immediate duty seems to be to give her shelter and food. But | 


resemblances is apt to lead the enthusiastic researcher into diffi- 
culties. A collocation of words becomes a case of quotation or 
imitation, though it may be the natural, or almost the inevitable, 


soe : j ; . | form into which the thought falls. 
occasion, or we might have lost altogether a very interesting | 
and instructive story. | 


how great are the obstacles to be overcome! ‘Ihe first is from 
your servants, who probably reduce you to helplessness by 
rebelling. Happily, Mr. John Sandford was equal to the 





Apostolic Chvistianity. By H. Hensley Henson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—We cannot accept all Mr. Henson’s theology. In 
j; more than one place ke draws conclusions which his premises, we 
| think, do not warrant. It is a curious instance of this that Mr. 
the foundation of what may be called “ High” 
the Holy Communion in St. John vi., the very 


The General Manayer’s Story. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) —These * old-time reminiscences of rail- 
roading in the United States” are not alw ays easy for the outsider 
to understand. There are not a few technical terms in the narra 
tive,and some of these, if we ure not mistaken, belong exclu 
to the States. Still, there is much to interest the reader, wh 
will find that there are not a few storms going on under the cur- | 
face, seemingly so calm, of railway life. Besides the differences | 
between employers and employed, there is a good deal of strite j the regular practice of it. From the regular to the 


| Henson sees 
| doctrine of 
| chapter on which Zwingli largely relied for his own very different 
theory. Of Confession Mr. Henson speaks with much good sense, 
though we doubt whether he is not too much disposed to favour 
compulsory 
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there is but astep. The present bapbacard practice is most us- 
desizable; still, we moet strougly object to the establishment 
af @ regularly qualified order of Confessors or Directors. But 
whatever the subject, we skal! be sure of Snding a farcible, well- 
yeasoued statement. 


John Kebls’s Parishes. Sy Chatlotte Ul. Tosge. (Macwillaz asd 
Co. 8. 6d. et. eeMiss C. M. Yozzo, who describes bersalf as “33 
old inkebitant,” tells much that is bigh'y interesting about the 
parishes of Hurley and Otterbourne, their history, secular and 
veligious, and various people who have owned or inhabited houses 
iz them. These persons, indeed, have more than once been of vo 
common sort. At Hurley, for instance, there was a colony of 
Cromwells in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it 
had its golden days not very long ago when Sir William Heath- 
cote was at the manor and John Keble at the vicarage. Miss 
Yonge’s volume is full of noteworthy traditions, reminiscences, 
and descriptions, and it is completed by chapters on the natural 
history of the region. 


Crecy and Calais. By Major-General the Hon. Géorge 
Wrottesley. (Harrison and Sons. 30s. net.) —General Wrottesley 
has examined the documents of the Record Office with much care, 
and has produced a book of no small! historical and genealogical 
value. He tells us that of the earls and barons who displayed 
banners at Crecy three only are represented in the male line,— 
these are Talbot, West, and Willoughby (Shrewsbury, Dela Warr, 
and Willoughby). The thousand knights and esquires that 
served there are represented by about eighty families. But of 
nobles, knights, and squires only fifteen families remain holding 
the lands for which their ancestors did service at Crecy. 








Crooked Treils. Written and Illustrated by Frederick 
Eemington. (Harper and Brothers. 16s. 6d.)—Here we bave 
some picturesque stories of life in the Wild West, as it was a 
generation, or even less, ago. Mexican cattlotbieves and 
brigands, and Indiaus play the pert of the vanquished, and the 
indomitable Anglo-Saxon is the conqueror. But sow and then 
radit o uictoria victis. Soit isin the edvegtures aud escapes of 
Llassai, whom our author describes as 2 “bron Chirscabua,” 
terms which, we ows, ate got as eabybtaging to us, as perbeps 
they ought to be. 


SEELEY AND CO0’S_ LIST. 


HANNIBAL AND THE GREAT WAR 


BOTWE EN ROME aND CaRTHSGE. By W. W. How, Feo end Tutor 

0? Merton Couege, Oxford. With 3 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“4 pies of thorough workmanship. The fascinating story could bardly be 
batter told in short compass. "—Lenchasir Guardian. 


NICIAS | AND THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. 


By Rev. J. CzurRcez, nt formerly Professor of Latin in Uni 

College, Sate Crown 3vo, doth, Is. 6d. 

An excellest little book....Professor Church has condessad the immortz! 
cospuers of Thucydides with notable sil! and sympetby.’—Spacietor. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By 


ALEXANDER Inwts SHanp, Author of “ The Life of Sir Edward Hamley 

With + Portraits on Copper—Wellington, Sir Joba Moore, Soult, and Masscna 

—and 6 Plans, crown 8vo, ds. 

>) able summaryof e memorable series of campeigas. . 
asd well — Times. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EpG4b SANDERSON, M.A., Author of “ The British Empire,” &. With « 
Map aad 4 os on Copper—Lord kitchener, Lord Cromer, General 
Gordon, Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes—crown 8vo, is 
“A really valuable book, which summarises lucidly and in « readable style the 
action of European — in Africa since our urst invasion of Egypt and conquest 
of the Cape.”— 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Con- 











-- Uaifornly interesting 


versation. By C. J. CORNISH, gutbor of “Life at the Zoo,” dc. With 16 
Mlustrations trom Photographs by C. Reid, of Wishaw. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
~ Mr. Cornish has a wonderful insight, both imaginative and scientific, into animal 
life as they see it, and it is this quality partic warly which makes the attraction of 
i!l his previous books. and no less of thisone. M_ Charles Reid’s photographs of 
wild life contained in this book are marvi ellous.”—Literaiure. 


“A charming book.”—Dat/y Telegraph. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a 


Domestic Menagerie. By Mrs. Dew-Smiru, Author of * Confidences of an 
Amateur Gardener.” With 12 Illustrations by Blinor Mr. Monsell. Crown 


VQ, 6 
“ly you are offered a choice between ‘Tom lug sand arn aud @ novel, pray 
choose ‘Tom Tug.’ It is a beautiful book.”—Lb% Wh 


THIRD EDITION 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Popularly Ex- 


Yained. By RicHanD KERR, F.G s. With Preface by W. H. PREEcE, CB, 

a and wany Tilustrations, cl oth, Ix. 6d. ; or sewed, 1s 

The aut hor bas achieved conspicuous suctéss in Lis attempt to give the geucral 
1 understanding of the principles underlying the various systems of 

lustrated.”— 4 thengyum. 


ach and 
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ISBISTER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA AND 
CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI.: 


Vranalaiad, with Notes and Studies, by the laie B.. H. PL 
DD., Dean of Wels. NEW EDITION iz 5 vok, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. Beautifully bound 
in limp lamb-skin, extra gilt lettered, gilt tops. 





Vol. —HELL. Vol. I.—PouRGATORY. Vol. IIT.—Panapisg, 
Vol. IV.—Mrnok Poems. Vol. V.—Stupizs, 


Eack fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (post-free, 2s. 9d.) 
Any volume sold separately. 


Some Press Opinions of Original Edition. 


Spectetor.—“No book about Dante bas been published in England 
that will stand comparison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves 
the gratitude of all true lovers of good literature for a it. 
. The only Gtting epithet that we can find for it is ‘noble’; 
we do wost heartily wish it all the success which it bi 
deserves.” 

Pall Mell Gesatte.— Deas Plumptre’s exact learning, indomitable 
industry, aud exhaustive igvestigation are beyond praise. He 
ofteg surprises us and sometimes amazes us by his skilful and 
felicitous repdesing of Deste’s thought is Dante's ows expression 
asd setre.” 

Churchman (New Yozk). Tye Deas bas exsichad the English las. 
guage asd Eagls’ literature wits a teanslatios which we do 
pot doubt wil probsbly eSace al other trassiatiogs.” 





NEW VOLUMES OF . 
ENGLISH C pehabnawreenaan Us. 
8. 2d) 

RIPON 


Ey the CA ‘ns Danes, MA. Archdeacon of Bichsond 
(CYorks.), Canon of Ripon, &. Wustrated by Herbert Railtan. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. Cusziss Bopington, Precentor and Canon Rai 
dextiary of Lichfield. Wlustrated by Holland Tringbam. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
By the Rev. Tuyos. TEIGNMOUTH Syore, M.A. 
cester. Wustrated by Hedley Fitton. 
List of other Volumes in this Series sont past-frec. 
The Pall Malt Gawtie says “Daintily printed and ably written 
is vo better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals.” 


Cazoz of Wor- 


Thare 


+ oat 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Crowy Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 


LOVE HATH WINGS. 


By Constance Salty, Author of » Prison 


BROWN ROBIN. 


By Exvzanor C. PRicz, Author of “Off the High Road,” &c. 


THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. 


By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicout, M.A. LL.D., Editor of 
the British Weekly, &c. F ap. 8vo, ls. net (post-free, Is. 2d.) 


crs of Hope,” &. 





Vol. XIII. of “ Tavistock Booklets.” 
List of other Volumes in this Series sent post-free. 
The Gentlewoman says :—* One and all ought to find a place op the book- 


shelves of every home.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERMONS. 
Special Addresses delivered at Harrow, Eton, Buzgby, Marl- 
hoomngite Winchester, Clifton, and other Public Schools. 
By the Rev. H. Moxtacu BUTLEB, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, gilt top, ds. 








Complete Catalogue sent post-free. 


ISBISTER and CO.. Limited. 
10 ako 16 TAVISTOGS STSBET, COVENT GAbDES, LONDOS, W.C 
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MESBRS. C, ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


ROBESPIERRE AT THE LYCEUM. 
Massrs. C. ARTBHOUR PLARSON bey to announce that they 
will publish shortly 


ROBESPIERRE, 


Belng ‘ovel founded on M. Victorien Serdou's Pay, yow bang performed 
Boing the iD Thesire by Sir Wenry book bas been written by 
ANGE GALDEMAR, under the supervision "3 Sardou busele. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo, 66. 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By T. C. Porter, M.A. 
Illustrated with nearly 50 Stereoscopic Views and other Dra’ Each copy 
is supplied with a folding stereoscope to enable the reader to obtain the full 
effect of the Views. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. dn Edition de eon limited to 
150 copies, numbered and signed by the author, on Hand-made Paper, bound in 


art Unen, 31s. 6d. net. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF HOME ARTS. Edited and 


Compiled by MonTaGUE MaRES. Crown ito, cloth. With Hundreds of 
Ulustrations, yg and Practical Desigus (including weny large ones, full 
working size), 7s. 6d. net. 
Among the subjects dealt with are :—DRAWING (Crayon Portraiture, Dus- 
— istues an &c.); PAINTING (Oil, Water Colours, Pastel, and 
and Mlumination); Fans, Tapestry, China, and Glass ; 
M WODEL LT ING, ARVING, PYROGRAVURE, and LEATHER WORE: 
METAL WORE Repeat, ee Tron, &¢.); for the Art Trades (Wali 
Papers, Carpets, Silks, Bookbinding, &¢.); +5 LUANEOUS (Re-touching 
Photographs, “ Sesnaesn” Taxidermy, Restoring D. amaged China, dc.) 
“The book meets 2 want....is well and fully illustrated, aud will be found of 
real practical value in the home.”-—Literature. 


TUNISIA AN D THE og BARBARY ! PIRATES, 
with 2 Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripo! TERSERT Vivian, Ud., guthor 
of hang: be Poor Man's Paradise,” d<. Witb over 70 Tiustratiozs, dexy 
_ 8¥0, cloth, 15s. [Ji vie prese. 

of Conten:s:—Tbke Prisoner of MarszeThe Nodern Esrbary Pirates 
ma dren of the Mornin —Islam—Jews and Nevers and Out of Tusis— 
ne Inside of the Crp. 3m the Platter—Trage aad agricultweeJutin ax 

Livcstlope Beasts oad Feathered FowleTripol. 





JUST READY. 






CALUNNIES. By E. M. Davy, Autbor of “A Prince of 
xo,” e. Crowy 8vo, é. 

TANDRA. By Anoarw Quaktocs. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

DINNERS OF THE DAY. By a Cazzrun Cooz (Mrs. 
Prags). Hep: “inted, by Jermission, fram Articles in the Deily Tekgraph. 
Crows Svo, 2s. éd. 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, and How to Prevent Them. 
By Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.s.E. (No. 8 of the © Isobel ’ Handbooks.) Swall 


z évo, cloth, Is 





THE NEWEST FICTION. 


E ARCHDEACON. Second Edition. ‘ By L. B. Wat- 
"FOR », Author fr. Smi ( 
A book worthy in geal for. Smith.” An excellent storr.” z 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Percy Wises 


Author of * Mr. Bailey-Martin,” * The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c. 
Abounding in humour and ludic sah situations. 
ining comedies of courtship we have read for a long time.”—NSpectaior. 
epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come trom the hand that 
penned * Mr. Builey-Martin.’ ”—Outlool:. 


KNAVES OF DIAMONDS. 





ente 





Second Edition. 


of Mine and Veld. By GEORGE Gitii PITH, Author of * Virgin of the Sun,’ 
‘Valdar,” &e. Illustrated by E, by sherie. 
*Mr. Griffith is to be congratulated. ‘he stories are lively and well-writte a. ‘ 


Black and Wh 


Burton, 
&c, Crown 


FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
pec Pg Oe Hispaniola Plate,” 
By 


ATHELSTANE FORD. ALLEN Upwarp, Author of 


“ A Crown of Straw,” A Bride’s Madness,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A STRANGE EXECUTOR. By Benvyertr Cout, Author 


of “ My Churchwardens,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HERMITS OF GRAY’S INN. By G. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE 
“In the Day of Adversity,” 


B. Buren, 


athor of * Fortune’s Fuotball,” “settled Out of Court,” ac. Illustrated by 
\ . Kemp Tebby. ts. : 
HANDS IN THE DARKNESS. By <Arxouv Go.s- 


WORTHY. Crowu 8vo, ds. Gd. 


SPIES OF THE WIGHT. By Hvapon HILL, Author of 


‘Guilty Gold,” &e. “Crown 8v0, cloth, ds. 6d 
BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE GOLDEN SCEPTRE. By G.H. Tyoryume. 


S8vo, cloth, 6s. 
JOCK’S WARD. By Mrs. Huxpery Marri, Author of 
* Britowart,” “ Gentleman George,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OVER 60,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN ALREADY 
SOLD IN AMERICA 
DAVID HARUM. By Epwaxp Noyus Wrste 
,c. 


A New Book of Smeriaan Humour. 


~The Zone of Fire,” * 
Peal 
dc. 


oO! r 


C, ABIUUE PESBSON, Lid, Hensiotia Street, Covent Garden. 


it is one of the most } 
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a | 
Crown 


JOHN LANE'S 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 


Tlustratioss by Heney Ostovat. Square léso, 3s. 6d. set. 


MORE. By Max Bzexsoum, Author of “The 
Works of Mix Beerbohm.” Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN MODERNITY. By Francis 


ApaMs, Author of “ A Child of the Age.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
POEMS. By A. Beryarp Matt. 


ds. net. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. Selected 


- Rendered into English by Auma STRETTELL. Pott 4to, ds. 
ne 
PART III. NOW READY. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By Giupgrt Wits. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations by Epuond H. New. To be issued 
in 12 Monthly Parts Uniform with “Walton's Compleat Angler.” 
Demy ito, Is. 6d. net. 

Prospectus, showing type, eat saa cpectnane Ilustrations, post-free on 
THE 


EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Edited, with Tatroductic on, by Es. C.Mazizurss. Wits upwards 
of 180 Designs, many bitheyto unpublisbed, 610 pp., bound in 
white buckraw, Jls. 6d. set. 

Also a Jepapass Ves Ectios of 100 Copies for Eaglesd and Americg gt 638 ust. 

Proepactus por Sus 0B appScewos. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Pooms. 


JoEN Davinsox. Pap. dvo, ds. 6d. get. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM 


LIST. 





Crown 8vo, 


By 


WATSON. th Portrai , Crow fo OVO, is. 6d. pet. 
re SEQUEL TO “ AYLWIN.” 
THE CO} IN G OF ‘LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s 
Stor y THEODOEE Watts-DuntoN. Crown vo, ds. net. 


{Fourth 


Edition. 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By 


Mavgice Hew ett, Author of * Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 
3s. Od. 


_| THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Feap. 8vo, ds. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 
THE MANDATE: a N ovel. By T. Bazo 


s2ELL, Auibor of * ‘A Guardian of the Pa 


_ PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS : 


Tranusiated trom the Danish by Avice 


By 


RONACH and 


"NY .. J 
a Novel. 
AMALIE ScRAM. Ss. Vv 


uw. B. JACOB. bs. 
GREY WEATHER. By Joun Bucuan, Author 
of “John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 
SECOND EDITION, és. 


W. J. Locke, 


SECOND EDITION, 6x. 


A CELIBATE’S WIFE: 2 Novel. By Herurny 


I LOWERDEW. 


Author of 


IDOLS. 


* Derelicts.” 


By 


THIRD EDITION, ts. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gexrrupe Avger- 
yon, Author of * Patience Sparbawk.’ 
SECOND LDITION, 5s. Gd. net. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
HE revelations in the Dreyfus case caused by the publi- 
cation of the evidence in the /%garo become more and 
more sensational. In that evidence we see the General Staff 
when they have to abandon one weapon against their victim 
picking up another, and again and again the new weapon 
breaks in their hands. For examp'e, Captain Cuignet entirely 
throws over Du Paty de Clam, and describes him as the insti- 
gator of the Henry forgery. At the same time, Captain 
Cuignet insists that Dreyfus is guilty, and relies upon a 
telegram sent by. Panizzardi, the Italian Attaché, to his 
Government. It turns out, however, that it was a false 
form of this telegram that was wittingly used by the 
War Office in order to prove the guilt of Dreyfus. The 
telegram, which was in cypher, was first tentatively deciphered 
by the Foreign Office in a way that might be taken to impli- 
cate Dreyfus. Later a correct decipherment was obtained, 
which in effect read in Dreyfus’s favour. Yet incredible 
as it sounds, the War Office, having both versions, used the 
false one. Fortunately, Captain Cuignet was foolish enough 
to accuse the Foreign Office to the Court of Cassation of 
having falsified the text of the telegram. This was more than 
the Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, could endure, and he 
accordingly sent the expert, M. Paléologue, to the Court of 
Cassation to tell the true story. If this were not enough, 
Captain Cuignet also relied on another false document known 
as No. 44 of the secret dosseer. This M. Paléologue was 
also obliged to denounce asa forgery. The original of this docu- 
ment is alleged to have disappeared from the War Office, and 
three and a half years after its disappearance it was “recon- 
stituted” from memory by the General Statf. Space does not 
allow us to give more of the week’s revelations, but we may 
mention that it has been shown that the document supposed 


to have been found in Dreyfus’s waistcoat when a prisoner 


was either a pure invention or was put there by those in whose 
custody he was. 





M. de Blowitz in the Zimes of Thursday gives a very curious 
story as to the manner in which the Figaro became possessed 
of the full text of the evidence given in the Dreyfus case. The 
story is that “the daughter of one of the Ministers, one of the 
most intelligent ladies of the French official world, wished by 
this means io jt an end to the dangerous mystery and to 












attempts to mislead.” According to the editor, the person to 
whom he was indebted for the depositions was ready to accept 
the responsibility if any other was unjustly accused, and the 
editor added : |“ In that case there will be a burst of laughte- 
throughout the world.” We agree with M. de Blowitz that if 
the suggestion is true—which he is inclined to believe— France 
owes this mysterious lady a deep debt of gratitude. The 
publication of the evidence has, it is to be- hoped, made a new 
trial an absolute necessity, and it has also, one cannot help 
thinking, made a military revolution impossible. It is ur 
thinkable that the rifles will fire to shield the General Staff. 


The fighting in the Philippines continues, but it is 
necessarily slow and difficult work, for the insurgents 
entrench themselves, and when they are driven out, as they 
always are in the end, they retire and throw up another set of 
“works.” On Wednesday the Americans stormed the town of 
Calumpit, the resistance being considerable, and cannon for 
the first time being used in the defence. But though the 
town was gained, Friday’s telegrams show that stubborn 
fighting is still going on in the suburbs. Throughout 
these difficult and trying operations the Americans haye 
shown very great bravery, and several conspicuous examples 
of individual pluck and enterprise have been recorded. 
For example, on Thursday two men of the Kansas Infantry 
swam a river under fire in broad daylight, secured a rope to 
the opposite bank, and then guided their Colonel and two 
companies across on a raft. Naturally enough, opinion in 
America is getting rather impatient with the Philippine War, 
for such operations are never popular with the public, which 
likes pitched battles. It must not be imagined, however, that 
this impatience will lead to the work of conquering the islands 
being abandoned. The Americans—witness their Civil War 
—talk more during a tough job than we do, but they hold on 
every bit as doggedly. 


During the past week the newspapers of America, Germany, 
and England have been full of the speech made by Captain 
Coghlan—an American naval officer just home from Manila— 
at the Union League Club in New York. Captain Coghlan, 
in language of a distinctly after-dinner character, and in no 
sense fit for the ears of the reporters—whose presence, however, 
was not known to Captain Coghlan—told his audience the 
story of German interference at Manila. It is not necessary 
to repeat the gallant Captain’s vigorous version of what 
Admiral Dewey told the German officer. It will be sufficient 
to note that a great storm was raised in the German Press, 
and that the German Government made remonstrances. 
Under the circumstances there was of course only one course 
open to the United States Government. The President 
did the proper thing, and apologised to the German 
Ambassador. But though we must join in the censures 
that have been passed on Captain Coghlan for his in- 
discretion, we must not forget that what he said was substan- 
tially in accordance with the facts. The Germans behaved 
at Manila in a most irritating and unfriendly way to the 
United States. There was no sort of reason why they should 
not have acted as our squadron acted, for we were quite as 
much, nay, far more, interested in the future of Manila 
than they were. It was absurd of them to expect to play the 
part they played without raising a feeling of intense bitterness 
in such a high-spirited body of men as the officers and sailurs 
of the American Navy. An explosion of feeling was sure to 
have come sooner or later. 





The unrest in the Transvaal, which is bound to exist as long 
as the Outlanders are left without the vote and the ordinary 
rights of free men, has been brought into prominence this 
week by the attack made upon Mr. Moneypenny, correspondent 
of the 7%mes, who lately went to Johannesburg to edit a paper 
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called the Star, owned, it is stated, by a group of Rhodesian 
capitalists. It appears from the telegrams that a Mr. Theron, 
a solicitor, was greatly annoyed at an article in the Star, and 
instead of issuing a writ, went to the office and assaulted Mr. 
Moneypenny, breaking his eyeglass. Though we may not agree 
with Mr. Moneypenny’s views as to South Africa, we must be 
allowed to express our sympathy with him in regard to this 
ruffianly attack. Mr. Moneypenny is a most accomplished 
journalist, a man of marked sobriety of judgment, and of good 
taste as well as good sense, and it is quite impossible to believe 
that he wrote anything which would justify his assailant. Mr. 
Theron, it should be added, was promptly brought before 
a Magistrate, and fined £20, and the Star office is now guarded 
by the police. In this case, at any rate, it does not seem as if 
the Boer Executive and Magistracy could be accused of acting 
with unfairness or lack of promptitude. 


The decision of the Imperial Government to subsidise the 
All-British Pacific Cable, already agreed on by Canada and the 
Australasian Colonies, was announced in the 7%mes of Thursday, 
According to the agreement the cable property is to be vested 
in a Board of Commissioners for the benefit of the respective 
Governments concerned, and in proportion to their respective 
shares in the joint guarantee, Canada and England taking five- 
eighteenths each, and New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
and New Zealand one-ninth each. The route of the cable will 
be from Vancouver, by Fanning Island and Fiji, to Norfolk 
Island, branching thence to Queensland and New Zealand. 
All the landing points are to be in British territory, and the 
different Governments concerned will appoint administrators 
in proportion to their several shares. The new cable 
will enormously simplify communication between Sydney 
and Vancouver; bring Western Canada for the first time 
into practical communication with Australasia on the eve 
of federation, and therefore of commercial expansion ; and 
confer new political importance on Canada as an Imperial 
highway. The necessary outlay is estimated at two millions, 
and experts have expressed a confident opinion that the cable 
will pay handsomely from the outset, while the cost of 
messages to Australia will be reduced at once from 4s. 9d. to 
3s. a word. 


During the week there have been many celebrations of 
Cromwell’s birthday, which took place three hundred years 
ago,—z.e. on April 25th, 1599. The Mayor of Huntingdon, 
Lord Sandwich, has wisely taken the opportunity to appeal 
for subscriptions for a statue of Cromwell to be erected in his 
native town. Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Barclay’s Bank and the London and County Bank, Hunting- 
don. We trust that the response to this appeal will be liberal. 
The subscribers, however, should insist that the monument 
shall be an equestrian statue. To portray Cromwell on foot 
is an absurdity. He was a great cavalry officer, the troops he 
raised were horse-soldiers, and therefore he should be com- 
memorated on horseback. Again, the uniform—half armour— 
of a Cromwellian cavalry soldier will be much more effective 
than civilian dress. The sculptor should give us Cromwell as 
he looked at Naseby, at Dunbar, and at Worcester. 


The oratory called forth by the Cromwell tercentenary was 
not of a very high order or merit. Some of the speeches, 
indeed, had Cromwell been able to hear them, would have 
almost compelled him to repeat the famous sentence, “ Leave 
your fooling, and come down.” We must, however, say a word 
as to those who, like Mr. Lloyd-George, seem to think that 
could Cromwell return to the earth he would join the ranks of 
the Home-rulers and Little Englanders. In reality, of course, 
Cromwell was the first and greatest of Unionists and 
Imperialists. He would never have yielded an inch to the 
demands of the Separatists. So strong was his Imperialism 
that he desired to make the name of an Englishman as respected 
as that of a Roman when the world trembled before the Ciuis 
Romanus sum. He would not even have agreed with Mr. 
Lloyd-George about the Peers, for he actually himself created 
a second House composed of Lords. It is even doubtful if he 
would have helped to pass the new and more stringent Act of 
Uniformity now called for, for toleration and comprehension 
were the basis of his religious ideas. Without doubt, if 

- Cromwell were now alive, his lot would be cast with the 
- Unionists, and not with the Home-rulers. Was it not 





eee 


Cromwell who said:—“‘I had rather be overrun with 
Cavalierish interest than with a Scottish interest, and with : 
Scottish than an Irish interest, for I think of all, this is the 
most dangerous. If they [¢.¢., the Irish] shall be able to car 
on their work, they will make this the most miserable ae 
on the earth”? 





The spectacle of the House of Commons on Monday dis- 
cussing the question of old-age pensions on the Motion to 
appoint a Select Committee, to put the matter in the mildest 
way, was not an edifying one,—not one, in fact, which one 
would like to -ee submitted to the criticism of the intelli- 
gent foreigner. Mr. Asquith tried to show that Mr 
Chamberlain had endeavoured to make party capital out of 
old-age pensions and had failed, and he thereupon pro- 
ceeded, with the unconscious humour peculiar to the House of 
Commons, himself to make all the party capital he could 
out of the alleged failure. Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been better advised had he simply exposed these tactics 
but instead he was stung into what country people call “ hale: 
answering.” The result was a very barren debate, except for 
a rather good impromptu on the part of Mr. Asquith. Mr, 
Chamberlain urged, and herein he was perfectly correct, that 
he had only invited discussion on old-age pensions, and 
made “a proposal” in regard to the matter. To which Mr, 
Asquith retorted that the proposal in question was sufficient to 
maintain an action for breach of promise. The only other 
reality of the debate was a weighty speech from Mr. Lecky 
warning the country against accepting so great a burden, 
That is no doubt a very important consideration, but we must 
not forget that the country already bears a considerable 
part of the burden under the Poor-lay. On the whole, we 
still believe that our plan of pensions after seventy-five to all 
non-Income-tax payers,would be the best solution of a most 
difficult problem. It would help the aged poor, it would 
enable the friendly societies to give more than they now 
dare give in the way of old-age benefits, and, considering the 
relief to the Poor-rates, it would not overburden the State. 


The debate in Committee on the London Government Bill 
on Tuesday was largely concerned with nomenclature, Mr. 
Stuart, the champion of the County Council, reinforced by Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Birrell, developing a remarkable 
hostility to the term “borough.” Mr. Balfour, on the other 
hand, contended with much reason that the use of the term 
would enhance the dignity and stimulate the energies of these 
subordinate areas. It was agreed, on the Motion of Mr. 
Balfour, acting on a suggestion by Mr. Pickersgill, that 
every unscheduled borough should be formed “with due 
regard to efliciency of administration, local history and 
association” ; also, that every such borough should have a 
population between one hundred thousand and four hundred 
thousand, or if the population is below one hundred thousand, 
a rateable value exceeding £500,000. A determined effort was 
made by Mr. Boustield to substitute a minimum limit of fifty 
thousand, but Mr. Balfour would not give way. They would, 
as he pointed out, be stultifying themselves if, after accepting 
an amendment requiring the Commissioners to look to the 
history and association of any locality, they were then to 
introduce a limit of fifty thousand to indicate the idea at 
which the Commissioners should aim. On Thursday the House 
again took up the consideration of the Bill, but with little 
practical result. There was a confused debate and still more 
confused voting on the question of whether women should sit 
on the new Councils, but in the end it was agreed that the 
whole matter must be reconsidered. Mr. Buxton’s proposal to 
substitute triennial for annual elections was also adjourned. 
We trust that in both cases the Government will follow 
the precedent of the rest of the Municipal Councils. 


Lord Wemyss in the House of Lords on Thursday asked the 
Government if they could check the “decorative destruction” 
now going on in St. Paul's, or, if that was beyond their power, 
whether they would take legislative action to prevent its recur- 
rence elsewhere. To the first question Lord Salisbury had no 
answer to give but an absolute negative. The Government 
had no authority or power over the management of the 
structure of St. Paul’s or of any other Cathedral. As for 
the mode of action indicated by Lord Wemyss on the authority 
of an eminent ecclesiastical lawyer—viz., that the prebendaries 
“out of their abundant wealth should go into the Court 
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wa by process of law compel the Dean and Chapter” to take 
‘s (Lord Wemyss’s) view—Lord Salisbury professed pro- 
por: scepticism. “This happens,” continued Lord Salis- 
bury in a characteristic passage, “to be @ question 
which embraces mn itself two of the most fertile subjects 
of discord which have been discovered to separate human 
beings or to encourage - litigation with each other. It is 
highly artistic and it As also highly theological, and any 
one who undertakes litigation to which that character may 
be rightly applied is a person of no common devotion 
and courage.” As to legislation, he informed Lord Wemyss 
in advance that no politica] party would be inclined to 
entrust such a task to the Government of the day,—an 
assurance that was gratefully endorsed later on by Lord 
Kimberley. Finally, abandoning his satirical vein, Lord 
Salisbury cordially assured Lord Wemyss that if he himself 
undertook to devise some legislative means for bringing about, 
“not only a beautiful, but an uncontested decoration of this 
splendid ancient monument,” he would deserve the thanks of 
the generation. The results of the debate were thus purely 
negative, but it was elicited in the course of the discussion 
that Sir William Richmond himself was anything but 
satisfied with the result of the stencilling of the stone under 


the dome. 





Mr. Goschen, speaking at the annual dinner of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers on Wednesday evening, 
dwelt with much force on the invisible contributions of the 
mechanical engineer to the sum-total of scientific perfection 
as compared with the more obvious and palpable triumphs of 
civil engineers and naval architects. To realise the wonderful 
achievements of the former one had to descend into the in- 
terior of a man-of-war, which might be called the museum of 
mechanical engineering. The education of the naval officer, 
he continued, had been largely modified through the mechanism 
of such societies as that which he was addressing. Engineers 
—mechanical, mining, naval, and electrical—had placed new 
duties on naval officers, duties which had to be commenced 
from their earliest days, and had affected even the train- 
ing of the cadets on the ‘Britannia.’ The whole Navy, 
in short, had been intellectually raised during these later 
years, but this intellectual elevation had not impaired that 
coolness, steadiness, and freedom from excitement which was 
an Anglo-Saxon characteristic sure to be of infinite value in 
any trouble that might ensue. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was the guest of the 
evening at the Eighty Club dinner on Wednesday, devoted the 
main part of his speech, after a generous tribute to the character 
and services of the late Mr. Ellis and some effective chaff of Mr. 
Chaplin, to a discussion of the aims and methods of the 
Primrose League. He met Mr. Balfour's declaration that it 
was concerned with the maintenance of the constitution, of 
eligion, and of the Empire by claiming that “ we Liberals are 
the real constitutional party. We are the friends, not of 
religious ascendency, or of religious exclusiveness, but of free 
and unfettered and simple and genuine religion, in whatever 
ecclesiastical or religious organisation it may be found, and 
we are too proud of our Imperial greatness to shrink from 
bearing the burden of its duties.” There isa note of Pharisaism 
in these complacent comparisons, but we welcome, as a much- 
needed indication of his intention to lead, Sir Henry’s note- 
worthy remark, passed over in some of the reports of the pro- 
ceedings, that while they had had in the House of Commons 
“Leaders who exercised a certain authority on account of their 
name, long career, the offices they have held, and so forth ; now 
we have a Leader who has a quality which none of those 
possessed, because he has been elected by the House o 
Commons to lead.” 
News, was greeted with laughter as well as cheers. Why, we 
are at a loss to understand, for Liberals have surely not come 
to think it a joke that a Leader should show any back- 
bone. However, we have the assurance of the Darly 
Chronicle that “Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is always 
in very grim earnest, even when he seems to be joking.” 





Though no official announcement has yet been made, nor is 
likely to be before the reading of her will, there seems to be 





This remark, according to the Daily | 


the Continent. The largest bequests, according to the Vienna 
correspondent of the Standard, fall to the Jewish Colonisation 
Association in London, Baron Hirsch’s New York fund for 
schools, the Comité de Bienfaisance Israélite and Ecole 
Normale Israélite Orientale in Paris, the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, the Hirsch primary schools in Galicia, and the 
Home for Jewish Working Girls in London, and range from 
tions to minor institutions and the Jewish communities of 
nine Continental cities bringing the total up to £1,880,000. 


£400,000 down to £120,000, nearly twenty smaller benefac- 


Rumours of a far larger distribution, extending to upwards of 


twenty millions, have been circulated by the ewe /reie 


Presse of Vienna, but even if the lower estimate be correct it 
probably constitutes a “record” in the annals of almsgiving. 
We cannot help wishing, however, that these gifts had been 
concentrated on the founding of Jewish colonies in Syria. 
The Rothschild colonies there have succeeded so well from the 
social and humane, if not from the pecuniary, point of view, 
that one would like to see the idea still further developed, 
—but perhaps the Sultan would not have allowed 
£20,000,000 to be invested on “ planting ” Jews in Palestine. 


A remarkable instance of blood-feud is reported from 
Peshawur in Wednesday’s 7%mes, the victim being a bands- 
man in the Hampshire Regiment and the assassin a ghazi, 
one of the Zakka-khel Afridis, who had come down from the 
mountains with the express purpose of murdering a Christian. 
It seems that in the recent frontier war the Zakka-khels lost 
more heavily than any other section of the Afridis, and now 
that their casualties are becoming known, the relatives of the 
dead men consider they have a blood-feud with all white men. 
As several crimes of this sort have occurred in rapid succession, 
it is not surprising to learn that intense excitement prevails 
at Peshawur. 





Lord Kitchener has announced his arrival at Berber after a 
camel-ride of eight hundred miles through the Eastern Soudan. 
His report on the condition of the country is in the main re- 
assuring, the prime condition of security having been attained 
by the overthrow of the Dervish tyranny. Everywhere the 
Sirdar found the people thankful for their release, while the 
Sheikhs were doing their best to repair the damage wrought 
during the Dervish rule, and at work upon the necessary task 
of well-sinking and road-making. ‘‘ The Hadendoas,” he says, 
“suffered worse than the other tribes, immense numbers dying 
of famine in Osman Digna’s camp, where the whole tribe was 
collected by the Baggaras, and not allowed to leave.” As an 
instance of the ruin brought about by the Dervishes, the 
Sirdar mentioned that the Shukurieh tribe, which used to 
pasture eighty thousand camels, now has only one thousand. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the Arabs, for 
all their secular dependence on “the ship of the desert,” are 
far less efficient in their feeding and veterinary treatment of the 
camel than the English. 


The Zimes of Tuesday gives an interesting account of ths 
progress made by the Wesleyans in their attempt to raise a 
fund of a million guineas from a million Wesleyans. The 
fund was only started six months ago, and already some 
£714,125 has been promised,—half a million of which is in 
single guineas. This seems to make it certain that when the 
lists close on January Ist, 1901, the whole sum will be raised. 
All who aie not blinded by prejudice will heartily wish success 
to the fund, which is sure to be wisely and honourably 
administered. Our only doubt is as to whether it was wise to 
allocate the money beforehand in strict proportions (as has 
been done) to different objects. It is asserted, however, that 
people will not subscribe for indefinite aims. A sum of a 
quarter of a million is to be used in building im a central 


| West End position a Wesleyan Hall capable of holding three 


thousand persons and a Library and Cammittee Rooms. 
We do not know whether the Society has decided against the 
policy of building a College at Oxford, but, if not, we cannot 
help thinking that the founding of a Wesley College 


| on the lines of Mansfield College, would be a very appropriate 


| 


little doubt that the Baroness Hirsch has left close on two, 


millions of money to various Jewish institutions, mainly on 


commemoration of the great son of Oxford who was the 
founder of the Society that bears his name. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
th is quite possible that the Zimes, not for the first time 

f_ in its career, has done a very great public service by 
an act of publicity. The publication (on Wednesday) of the 
striking statement as to Russia and England made by M. de 
Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, at the private mecting 
of the Council of Ministers, may, and we hope will, lead to 
results of the greatest moment. That statement, which of 
course was never intended to be made public, puts with the 
utmost frankness Russia’s commercial position, Russia, like 
all other countries, wants to grow rich, and wants to develop 
her great estate. Now, to do this she must do two things. 
She must sell the surplus products of her agriculture, 
for Russia is still chiefly an agricultural country, and she 
must be able to borrow capital for the purpose of developing 
her internal resources. But her ability to fulfil these 
essential necds is at present greatly hampered. France, 
Germany, Austria, and indeed the whole of the Continent, 
shut out Russian products, the well-beloved ally, France, 
being the most exclusive of all the Powers. England is thus 
the only country which offers a market for Russia’s agri- 
cultural. products ; and even here the amount of trade done 
is not anything like what it might be, and, from the Russian 
point of view, ought to be, for unless the Russian peasants 
can sell their surplus products their condition is extremely 
grave. But not only is Russia hampered by the Continent’s 
unwillingness to buy from her. The unwillingness, or per- 
haps we should say the inability, of the Powers to lend her 
money is equally well marked. As M. de Witte remarks, the 
London money market became closed to Russia after the 
Afghan frontier troubles. Then Berlin was tried, but again 
political complications closed the doors. Next France was 
used, but now France seems unable to lend any more. She 
is either timid or sucked dry. Practically, London remains 
the only available source of loans, for London is infinitely the 
greatest money market of the world. It comes, then, to this, 
that Russia wants our aid both as a purchaser and as a 
borrower. But, as M. de Witte most truly points out, 
England will not become a better purchaser and a better 
lender unless public opinion here can be made to take a more 
friendly view of Russia,—can be made, that is, to believe in 
the security of Russian investments, and can, we may add, be 
got to understand that Russia and England are not natural 
enemies. 

. We began by saying that it is possible that the publication of 
this frank statement may prove a very great public service. 
Our reason is that we believe that M. de Witte’s words may, 
if properly understood in this country, be made the basis for 
that understanding between Russia and England which we 
have always urged as extremely desirable from a political point 
of view. One of the chief obstacles to such a result is that 
people here may be inclined to look with suspicion upon any 
attempt to meet M. de Witte’s proposals half-way, and to give 
them fulfilment. It will very probably be urged that it is 
because Russia is practically bankrupt that her need of money 
isso great,and that therefore she isa most undesirable borrower. 
That, however, is not our view, nor is it, we believe, the true 
one. Wedo not think that Russia’s anxiety to borrow is 
suspicious. We hold, on the other hand, that it is most 
reasonable and natural that Russia should want money. 
Russia is in reality at this moment almost exactly in the 
position in which America found herself in the early fifties. 
Just as America had then got a rich and vast undeveloped 
territory stretching westward to the Pacific, so Russia has 
now a rich and vast undeveloped territory to the east of her, 
also unbounded to the east except by the Pacific. America 
threw herself upon the task of development with characteristic 
energy, and during the last fifty years attracted the capital 
of the world, but chiefly of England, to develop the resources 
of the West. Russia cannot hope to do her work so rapidly, 
but she is as anxious to perform a similar task, and in all 
probability her Siberian provinces are almost as richly en- 
dowed by Nature as the West. What then more natural 
than that she should desire the capital without which develop- 
ment is impossible? No doubt America asked for it by means 
of numberless private companies, and Russia, to a great ex- 
tent, asks for the money as a Government loan ; but that is 
only because in Russia almost all railways are built and owned 





by Government, and ‘therefore Government is bound to be 
the chief developer. It really comes to this,—Russia desires 
to develop her East as America did her West, and she 
can, in practice, only do it by means of English capital 
We have then, if we like to use it, the chance of develop. 
ing Russian Siberia. But obviously this resolves itself 
into a question of terms. If the terms are good enouch 
no one will deny that it would be to the advantage of 
England to take a great share in the development, of 
Russia ; by terms we mean, of course, not merely so much 
per cent., but also solid assurances that Russia will remain 
on friendly terms with this country. ‘The investor yery 
naturally does not want to put his money into a country 
with which he will be at war in six months. M. de Witte 
evidently realises this, for he speaks strongly of the 
necessity for influencing public opinion in England. 
and for making English people take up a_ friendly 
attitude towards Russia. That is perfectly sound, for 
undoubtedly hitherto Russia has not acted wisely jn 
such matters. Her Government has often done things— 
as often as not, no doubt, by pure heedlessness—which have 
seemed to Englishmen to show great hostility of intention, 
At the same time, if the opportunity of helping Russia > 
develop and organise her trade, especially in the East, is ono 
worth seizing by us—as we believe it is—we must meey, 
Russia half-way. We must cease making a bogey of Russia, 
and of talking and acting as if every advance by Russia were 
necessarily hostile to us. At present Russia is to far too 
many Englishmen ¢he enemy, and she cannot move hand or 
foot without causing suspicion. 

To put the matter in a concrete shape, it appears to us that 
if M. de Witte’s statement represents the facts, and if he 
also represents in this matter the opinion of the Russian 
Government, there is an opportunity for English capital 
being used on reasonable security. But even when one has 
got as far as this there still remain over a considera ‘e 
number of difficulties. Two men may be anxious to do 
business, may believe that business can be done, and woukl 
lead to mutual benefits, and yet their respective suspicious- 
ness may spoil everything. How are suspicions on both 
sides, in the case of Russia and England to be removed ? 
Russia thinks that England is always on the watch to thwart 
Russian operations in Manchuria and Mongolia, in Persia, 
on the Bosphorus, and even in Syria. England, on the 
other hand, thinks that wherever Russia puts her foot there 
will instantly arise a tariff wall which will destroy trade 
and kill English commerce. That is the essential ob- 
jection felt by our commercial classes to Russian expan- 
sion in North China. Englishmen also believe that Russia 
has designs on India, and imagine that she is steadily 
working round so as first to envelop and then to invade the 
peninsula from the North. Can these suspicions be got rid 
of ? Yes, we believe they can, though we are by no means 
sure that the Russian Government will have the courage to 
adopt the proposal in question. We believe that in the 
present case a commercial treaty is just the instrumeut 
needed to bring about the desired understanding. 
If Russia wants us to buy her produce, let her 
make a treaty with us that all British goods shall be 
admitted to her ports at a fixed ad valorem duty of, say, 
for argument’s sake, 10 per cent. We should, of course, 
make no stipulation for any preference, but leave that 
matter entirely to Russia. She must manipulate her 
own tariff as she chooses. Next, Russia should allow any 
company formed in England for or engaged in develop- 
ing Russian industries to import English machinery and 
English articles to be used in the company’s work either {ree 
or ata specially low rate, provided that the shares of tlie 
company had been subscribed in England. In this way 
English capital would no doubt be attracted; but even if 
this last proviso were impossible, and English goods were 
simply admitted at a reasonable rate for revenue purposes, the 
attractive effect upon capital would be considerable. Our 
merchants are enterprising, and if they were yearly selling 
more goods to Russia and doing more business there, they 
would feel inclined to put their money into Russian com- 
panies. We should soon find men who would declare that 
they believed in the future of Russia, and were willing to back 
their belief. Russia has only to open her gates to English 
goods on reasonable terms, and two things will inevitably 
happen. In the first place, we shall take a great deal more 
Russian produce than we do now in exchange for our increased 
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. sports; and next, we shall begin to receive Russian advances 
to loans with increased: favour. Another useful article in 
guch a treaty as we have suggested would be a clause giving 
Englishmen the same rights as to holding land and trading, 
&e., as Russians enjoy here. Lastly, the treaty should be 
made for a fixed term of years, say thirty years. That would 
give a greater assurance to investors than a treaty in which 
no term was stated. But perhaps it will be said that such a 
commercial treaty 1s impossible, because there is nothing we 
can give in exchange for Russia’s concessions. We do not 
think, however, that this is so grave a difficulty as it sounds, 
because the whole idea of the treaty isto provide Russia with 
a method of doing the things which M. de Witte says she 
desires to do,—i.e., sell us more of her produce and get credit 
in our money market. M. de Witte wants to influence public 
opinion, and in our view the way to do that is to negotiate 
a good commercial treaty. And though we cannot make 
commercial concessions to Russia, because they have all been 
made already to her and the whole of the rest of the world, 
we believe that there are political concessions which Russia 
would consider as equally valuable. Let us not merely tell 
her unofficially, but agree with her, that we at any rate shall 
not check her advance to Constantinople, shall not be per- 
petually crossing her path in Mongolia or dragging her 
back in Persia. Such assurances, given if necessary in a 
non-public instrument, might easily be made to balance 
Russia’s concessions. ‘These, however, are details which 
belong to the domain of the diplomatist rather than to that 
of the journalist. All we are concerned to insist on is that, 
if M. de Witte is sincere, as we believe he is, here is a great 
opportunity for a commercial treaty. To conclude such 
a treaty would indeed be a triumph for Lord Salisbury. If 
he were to obtain for England a sound basis for the develop- 
ment of Russia’s great domain in the East he would give yet 
another ground for the nation’s gratitude. And he is just 
ihe statesman for making such acommercial treaty. He has 
no blind prejudices, he always looks at commercial matters 
in a wide, and not a narrow, spirit, and he has a perfect 
genius for the detail of that give and take which is of the 
essence of all successful foreign negotiations. 





THE UNREST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

HOUGH there is probably a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in regard to what is happening in the Transvaal, 

it cannot be denied that a feeling of unrest is again prevalent, 
and that there is some risk of a situation arising which 
would be fraught with evil consequences for all con- 
cerned. As our readers know, we have never hesitated to 
express our distrust of Mr. Rhodes and his influence in South 
Africa. But for his blundering and blustering, and his 
politics of the Bourse, the position of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in South Africa would now be very different from 
what it actually is. Had Mr. Rhodes not managed to 
inspire almost every man of Dutch blood in South Africa 
with the belief that the Imperial Government is un- 
willing to treat its Dutch subjects fairly, we might a 
couple of years ago have taken up the case of the Out- 
landers, and compelled the Boers to do them justice in 
regard to the franchise, and to govern their country on 
civilised principles instead of upon a policy of jealousness 
and exclusiveness, a policy to which we have to turn 
to Venice and the Republics of Medieval Italy to find a 
parallel. But for Mr. Rhodes and the distrust he inspires, we 
should have carried the greater part of South Africa, Dutch 


and English, with us in insisting on the Transvaal basing | 


its government upon a reasonable, democratie basis, and not 
attempting to establish a. belated oligarchy. As it is, 
however, our task is far harder than it might have 


been. To a great extent our influence is paralysed 
hy the fact that a foolish and criminal act was 
dene in the name of England by Mr. Rhodes. If we 


now are obliged to interfere in the affairs of the Transvaal, 
we shall almost certainly have the whole Dutch population 
of South Africa—in Cape Colony, that is, as well as in the 
Orange Free State—arrayed against us.° We do not say 
that this fact will necessarily oblige us to do nothing to pro- 
tect the interests of men of British birth now resident in the 
Transvaal, vet deprived of those rights of self-government 
which English-speaking men always claim. It may be that 
their case will become so strong that we must risk even a 
tacial war to relieve them; but if suck circumstances arise, 


and if so dreadful a necessity is forced upon us as the 
stirring up of a racial war, we must not forget to whom a 
great share of the blame will be due. The misgovernment 
of the Boers cannot, that is, be for ever cancelled by the ill 
deeds of Mr. Rhodes, nor can we say that the English-speaking 
population of Johannesburg shall be perpetually kept in sub- 
jection, not because of their own faults, but because of those 
of a restless, ambitious, and ill-advised man. The question, 
then, which we as the Imperial Power have to decide is, 
Has the point yet been reached when we can no longer 
refuse to take action? That. question has to a certain 
extent become acute because at this moment the Government 
has before it a petition signed by a large body of Outlanders 
asking the Crown to find a remedy for the grievances which 
they set forth. 


Before we attempt to suggest what the answer should be 
we desire to set forth certain considerations which we think 
should affect the decision. In the first place, we should 
ask, as always in such cases, what is the ultimate object of 
British policy in South Africa. We have no hesitation in 
saying that our ultimate object should be to establish in 
South Africa what we have succeeded in establishing in North 
America,—a Dominion on the model of Canada. In this 
statement we believe that we shall be supported by all 
reasonable men. The British Government and the British 
people desire no direct authority in South Africa. Nothin 
would please them better than to see Dutch and English 
living and working together in South Africa as the French 
and English do in Canada. A united South Africa strong 
and prosperous, managing its internal affairs without 
interference, and forming a part of the British Empire, is 
then the ideal to be aimed at. What works for that is to be 
encouraged, what interferes with it must be prevented, and 
though much time may be required to accomplish the end, 
the end must always be kept in view. Now unquestionably a 
racial war, even though crowned by a complete British success, 
would militate against this ideal. At the same time, it can- 
not be denied that the continued friction caused by 
the oppression of British subjects in the Transvaal— 
we use the word “ oppression ” advisedly, for when a large, 
concentrated population cannot freely hold public meetings, 
cannot form clubs and associations, cannot procure arms 
for their defence, they are oppressed—also militates 
against a united South Africa. The racial ill-feeling kept 
alive by the constant nagging in Johannesburg may even 
prove more fruitful of lasting ‘hate than a short, sharp tussle. 
Tt comes, then, to this. What the Government have to ask 
themselves on the question is: ‘ Are the grievances of 
the Outlanders so great, and is the hope of their being 
remedied without our intervention so remote that the future 
of South Africa is being compromised, and a condition of 
things being brought about which will prevent the formation 
of a united South Africa within the Empire?’ Unless 
they feel and can show that this question must be 
answered in the affirmative, they certainly should take no 
decided action. If, however, they are convinced that the 
petitioners are justified in their complaints, that wrong 
is being done -to British subjects, that no reasonable 
chance of a remedy being provided exists, and, finally, 
that the future of South Africa is being seriously 
jeopardised, then we admit that some action must be 
taken. Without any independent sources of informa- 
tion before us, we cannot, of course, ourselves attempt 
to say whether the petitioners’ case is sufficiently strong. 
We should like, however, to deal with one or two of 
the objections made by the thick-and-thin defenders of the 
Boers. They sometimes contend that the Boers have a 
perfect right to do what they will with their own. If, they 
urge, the Outlanders do not like the Boer system, why do 
they go to the Transvaal? People who want a different 
plan of government should go elsewhere. This argument is, 
however, vitiated by the fact that when we handed back the 
Transvaal to the Boers we secured a right of entry to 
British subjects, and this right of entry may reasonably be 
concluded to carry with it a right to decent treatment. 
Another plea often urged by the advocates of the Boers is what 
‘ we may call the unscrupulous agitator argument. Itis alleged 

that the Rhodesian capitalists get up bogus agitations among 
the Outlanders, and that but for these unscrupulous tactics 
| the voteless British subjects of the Transvaal wouid be quiet 
and contented. This plea we venture to doubt, for it has been 
the excuse of tyranny against insurrection ever since the world 
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began. Probably the aristocrats of the Palwolitliic Age used 
it at the first roots and berries riots. No doubt there may 
be people who agitate in the interests of the capitalists, but 
they would have very little influence unless they had a good 
foundation on which to work. The grievances make the 
agitators, not the agitators the grievances. Depend upon 
it, as long as English-speaking people are bullied by a very 
inefficient and not very pure bureaucracy, are denied the 
rights of absolute free meeting and absolute free speech, and 
are not given the vote, they will prove excellent subjects (and 
small blame to them) for agitators. If President Kruger is 
annoyed by such agitators, he can at any moment get rid of 
them by righting the wrongs on which they flourish. 

But though we do not sympathise with these excuses for 
Boer misrule, we by no means desire to assume that the 
Outlanders’ grievances are such as to call for immediate 
action. As at present advised, we incline to think 
that, under the circumstances, the best thing for the 
Imperial Government to do, should they feel obliged to 
take some step, is to call the attention of the Transvaal 
Government to what they deem the essential grievances, and 
then to add that if these grievances are not remedied within 
a fixed period, say four years, it will be necessary for the 
Imperial Government itself to seek a remedy. It will be 
urged, no doubt, that we have no moral or legal right 
to require the Boers to put their house in order; but to us 
that objection does not seem good. We hold that the 
Transvaal stands to the Imperial Government very much in 
the relation which the freest of the Indian protected States, 
say Hyderabad, stand to the Government of India. We 
claim no right to interfere in domestic details, but if the 
internal government were to prove dangerous to the peace of 
India we should certainly intervene as the paramount 
Power. We have, in our opinion, a similar right as the 
paramount Power of South Africa, and though the right of 
intervention should be used most carefully and sparingly, we 
hold that it exists. Let us trust, however, that even the 
limited ultimatum which we have suggested will not be 
used, and that Mr. Kruger may make all talk of intervention 
unnecessary by adopting a wiser and more reasonable policy. 
He has it in his power at any moment to checkmate his op- 
ponent, Mr. Rhodes, and to stop all schemes for overthrowing 
the Boer Republic. Let him be only liberal in the extension of 
the franchise and he will find that the power of the Republic 
will become, not weaker, but infinitely more secure. Let 
him once give the majority of the resident males of full age 
the full vote, and he will have given the Republic a stability 
and a power which nothing else can. If he rejects all pleas 
of this kind and persists in his present policy he may 
possibly stave off the evil day, and preserve his cherished 
oligarchy for another two or three years, but the end will be 
the same. Meantime, he runs the risk of producing a great 
catastrophe, and of placing himself side by side with Mr. 
Rhodes as the second of the two scourges of South Africa. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S BILL. 


HE calm persistence with which the Duke of Devon- 
shire hammers away at educational reform is worthy 

of the highest praise. With the exception of Home- 
rule for Ireland, the dangers of which evidently stirred the 
depths of his nature, there is no subject on which he has 
spoken oftener, or with more plainly earnest conviction, than 
on topics connected with the improvement of secondary and 
technical education. Not that he is not still capable of 
being bored by aspects of the problem. This came out 
curiously enough in a sentence of his speech in the debate 
on the second reading of his Secondary Education Bill in 
the House of Lords on Monday evening, when he candidly 
avowed that he could not at the moment recollect the argu- 
ments by which he had been persuaded that it was best for 
the new Education Department to be a Board rather than a 
State Secretariat. It is not, indeed,a point of much im- 
portance, being more a matter of names than of essence, for, 
as Lord Kimberley observed the other night, it is very im- 
probable that the other holders of Cabinet offices who are 
mentioned as having seats on the Education Board will ever 
attend its sittings. The Board will be the Minister of 
Education and the permanent officials. But the Duke’s 
naive acknowledgment with regard to the reasons which had 
governed the determination of that particular detail in the 
general scheme of reform, serves, we may well believe, to 


illustrate the effort which the consideration of the sub 
ject constantly entails on him. Yet, whether in 
out of office, he has steadily pegged away at it a 
many years, until, though he was quaintly anxious ; 
week or two ago, to deprecate the idea that he was is 
educational expert, public opinion has undoubtedly acce ted 
him as a leader in regard to this branch of social wi 
He has taken all this trouble, plainly, for no other reason 
than that he is convinced that the national welfare is vitally 
involved in the discovery of a rational and comprehensiva 
solution of the problem of secondary and technical educa- 
tion, and that therefore, whether they find it dull or interest. 
ing, it is the clear duty of patriotic citizens to do their best 
first to understand the subject themselves, and next to arouse 
their neighbours to a sense of its urgent importance. 

We are not at all sorry that, in his resolute advocacy of 
the cause of progress in this sphere, the Duke has appeared 
to be animated principally by a sense of what may be called 
the practical and business side of the question. For, in the 
first place, it is that side which commends itself with special 
force to the British mind. And secondly, there is good hope 
that, at last, it is becoming increasingly recognised that, 
at the present stage in the commercial competition of 
nations, the interests of culture and of business are prac- 
tically identical. ‘Time was when the prevailing notion 
among British manufacturers and “ practical men,” in so far 
as they did not, in their hearts, despise almost, all education, 
was that a certain smattering of the sciences connected with 
the industry concerned was apt to enable its possessor to hit 
upon “tips” for improving the quality of his goods, or 
effecting economies in their production. This view is 
doubtless still held in not a few quarters. But during the 
last few years there has come about, through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Bryce and his colleagues on the Secondary 
Education Commission, and through that of the great 
University Colleges in the provinces, a much more wide- 
spread readiness to see that “technical” instruction by 
itself affords no effective protection against the dangers of 
foreign competition. And thus, we may trust, there will be 
in many parts of the country, and among persons of many 
social grades, an acknowledgment of the justice of the 
principle laid down by Lord Reay in his excellent speech in 
the House of Lords on Monday, that “ the foundation of a 
general secondary education is essential before any attempt 
is made to specialise.” 

But, of course, the diffusion of enlightened views on such 
topics among a people like our own is still limited and 
partial, and that is one of many reasons why the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Bill, though he modestly calls it a small 
measure, is of essential consequence to the satisfactory start- 
ing of a national system of secondary education reform. The 
Bill, as our readers are aware, brings the whole field of 
secondary, technical, and elementary education under the 
authority of one great State Department, the Board of 
Education. It also provides that the President of that 
Board shall have the advantage of the advice, not only of 
the permanent officials of the Department, but also of 
a Consultative Committee, consisting, as to not less 
than two-thirds of its numbers, of persons represent- 
ing Universities and bodies interested in education. One 
very important duty of this Consultative Committee 
will be that of framing, with the approval of the Minister of 
Education, regulations for the formation of a register of 
teachers, and, as we imagine, seeing that such register, when 
formed, is kept up to its professed standards. But it will 
also give its opinion on any matter referred to it; and 
there can, we think, be no doubt that, without trenching 
at all on the responsibility of the Minister, who will be at 
liberty to follow or disregard the counsel he receives, the 
new advisory Committee will be of great service to the con- 
duct of educational administration. Especially will its value 
be felt in the great work which will lie before the Education 
Board at the outset of its existence,—that of advising, in- 
forming, and guiding the action of the local authorities, to 
which, as the Duke of Devonshire has repeatedly recognised, 
the actual reorganisation of our secondary education arrange- 
ments must be assigned. That will be a long and arduous 
and anxiou undertaking. It will involve a careful con- 
sideration of the educational needs of the area controlled by 
each authority, in the light both of general principles and of 
special local circumstances of industry and commerce ; a not 
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and private, for secondary and —_—— education within the 
area concerned ; and an elaborate scheme for bringing the 
latter up to the standard of the former, by mutual adjust- 
ment and apportionment of function, and, where necessary, 
by supplementary provision. There will be, of necessity, 1n 
many places, and not, least. where Town Councils or School | 
Boards have been spiritedly advancing on certain limited | 
lines of educational progress, corporate interests and suscepti- | 
bilities to be conciliated, as well as private claims to he con- | 
gdered. For the local authorities engaged upon such | 
roblems, under such difficulties, it will be of vital service | 
that they should do their work in touch with a Central | 
Department acting in the light of the best unofficial, as well 
3 official, opinion. The Board of Education, advised by the 
Consultative Committee, will aid the local authorities by 
inspection of schools, either by its own officers or through 
come University or other organisation which it may approve, 
in forming a judgment as to the existing educational pro- 
vision. It will also, we may be sure, steadily encourage them 
to take a comprehensive view of their task, aiming, as Lord 
Reay urges, at the realisation, not of uniformity, but of con- 
tinuity in our system of education, from the primary school 
to the University. 

We had wished that the establishment of the new local 
authorities might have been undertaken in the present Session. 
But the Duke of Devonshire has explained that the reorgani- 
sation of the central authority, involving, as it does, the wind- 
ing up of the dual jurisdiction of the Education Department 
and the Science and Art Department, will be such a trouble- 
some and complicated business that the new Education 
Board cannot be in working order till next April, and that 
it would be unwise to run any risk of letting the new local 
authorities get under way ahead of the arrangements for 
their supervision. That cannot be denied, but we fully agree 
with Lord Ripon as to the importance of not allowing the 
constitution of the local authorities to be pushed on to the 
eve of the next General Election, and therefore trust that 
the complementary Bill to that which has just been read a 
second time in the House of Lords will be brought forward 
early next Session and pushed through very resolutely. If 
that be done, there is, we think, every reason to hope that 
the present Government and Parliament will have made 
satisfactory provision for the inauguration of a reform of the 
first national magnitude. That work, indeed, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said on Monday, is being undertaken a 
quarter of a century behind the proper time. It is melan- 
choly to think of the waste of national efficiency from a busi- 
ness point of view, and the waste of potentialities of culture 
which have been caused by the indifference of public opinion 
tomany of the needs pointed out by the Endowed Schools 
Commission. That ¢reat loss, material, moral,and intellectual, 
can never be redeemed. But by the economical co-ordination 
of our present educational resources through local authorities, 
consulting local needs and desires, but supervised by a Depart- 
ment, with liberal ideals, surveying the whole field, we may 
hope that the future will at any rate be made far better than 
the past, and the outlook for the youth of the country be 
delivered from many of the shadows now resting upon it. 





DEBATES IN THE LORDS. 


i ie was a time when Governments were constantly 

reproached for not saving time by introducing a fair 
proportion of their measures in the House of Lords. Not 
much has been heard of this expedient of late years. Those 
who saw most advantages in it could not help being shaker 
in their opinion by the evident determination of one Ministry 
after another to have nothing tosay toit. For the greater part 
of the Session, the Lords are kept in a state of ostentatious 
idleness. On a point of this kind it may be conceded that 
Governments know their own interests best. They have not 
found that a Bill brought in the House of Lords early in 
the Session stands any better chance of becoming law than 
a Bill brought in the House of Commons late in the Session. 
The reason probably is that legislation begun in the Upper 
House is not viewed with much favour by the Lower House. 
It is pretty sure to be pulled to pieces, to be discussed at 
quite unnecessary length, and to be sent back to the Lords 
with a variety of very doubtful amendments. It is difficult 
for the Lords to deal with these amendments as they 
deserve without making them a ground of conflict between 





the two Houses, and in the end they are for the most part 





accepted. In this way the useful examination in the Lords, 
which so often makes an impossible Bill possible, has to be 
dispensed with. The Commons have more or less spoiled 
the Lords’ work, and there is no opportunity for restoring 
it to its original shape. 

This, we say, is a very obvious reason why Governments do 
not give the Lords more to do in the early part of the Session. 
It is to be noted, however, that though the debates in the 
Lords are fewer than they used to be when more Government, 
business was done there, they have lost neither their interest 
nor their reputation. Debate for debate, a great night in the 
Lords gives us a far higher level of speeches than a great night, 
in the Commons. There may be less eloguence—that is very 
much a matter of chance, for eloquence is a rare quality, and 
there is no saying whether it will be found in a Commoner or 
in a Peer—but there will be more speeches that go straight to 
the point, and that show a thorough acquaintance with the 
matter in hand. As regards the reader, at all events, the 
comparison is all to the advantage of the Peers. A debate 
in the Lords is an instrument of political education. A 
debate in the Commons may leave you no better informed 
than before. This difference is the result in part of the 
composition of the House of Lords, and in part of its want 
of direct political influence. The working House of Lords 
is but a small body. Now and again the benches fill, and 
thereisa big division. But ordinarily the audience is small, 
the speakers are few, and the same names often reappear. The 
habit of speaking has never been bred in the great body of the 
Peers. Their natural disposition to silence is not tempered 
as it is in Members of the House of Commons, by the sense 
that their constituents expect them to say something, and 
that the reporter of the local journal is watching for the 
moment of their rising, though it be only to ask an un- 
necessary question. 

But though the speakers in the Lords are few, there is 
seldom any doubt as to their fitness. To begin with, two 
great callings are constantly represented there. The law is 
usually present in force, and the combination of judicial 
and Parliamentary functions ensures that the legal Members 
of the House shall be the first men in the profession. The 
Bishops, indeed, are a far more uncertain quantity. By a 
change of feeling which, in our opinion, is matter for 
regret, it has ceased to be customary for them to take part in 
secular debates. Goth the Lords and the Church are losers, 
we think, by their absence. Their intervention in a debate 
tended to introduce considerations and arguments of a higher 
type than those brought forward by the lay Lords ; and the 
necessity laid upon them of presenting these considerations 
and arguments in a way calculated to win a hearing from the 
lay Lords was excellent discipline for episcopal speakers, 
And besides the profession of the law, and to some extent of 
the Church, there is the valuable element contributed by 
the Civil Service. This differs from the last two in 
that it is limited to retired Civil servants. But it con- 
tributes to debates an intellectual training of a very 
exceptional kind. Those who have held high office in the 
permanent service of the Crown have learned to separate 
facts from feelings in a very unusual degree. They have 
advised successive Ministers on matters relating to their 
Departments without allowing their own political convictions, 
in themselves probably quite as strong as those of the men 
they are advising, to colour the substance of their counsel. 
They have had to study the working of policies with which 
they have no sympathy for the benefit of Ministers who 
expect, and receive, from them an opinion founded on 
ascertained facts and uncoloured by their own preferences. 
They do not, it may be, retain this faculty of detachment in 
all the strength which it possessed while they were in the Civil 
Service. But their work has created a habit of mind which 
they cannot shake off, and one which gives exceptional 
value to their judgment of measures. 

No doubt the professional and the Service elements 
which are so conspicuous in the House of Lords have draw- 
backs of their own. ‘They are naturally associated with 
a technical habit of mind which may sometimes sub- 
rdinate practical utility to theoretical perfection. But 
so far as this tendency exists in the Lords, it is 
well kept in check by another element, which is always 
present, though in varying proportions. The pecrages 
belonging to the professions and the Civil Service are in 
the nature of life peerages. The tenure of them may be 
hereditary, but they have ordinarily been created for the 
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present holders. But the simply hereditary peerage—the 
peerage the members of which sit in the Lords in right of 
their ancestors, not of anything they themselves have done— 
contributes a different, but equally valuable, quality to the 
composite result. Here and there among them will always 
be found men who have a really large knowledge of affairs 
and of life. They have administered their own estates, and 
when that is.well done it is an education of real value. A 
great property is a miniature State. It has its territory and 
its people, and the one has to be made profitable and the 
other happy. That is not a bad summary of the ends for 
which the State exists, and the man who has honestly striven 
to promote them on a large scale has had a considerable 
political training. Moreover, property still brings with it 
public duties of various kinds. Among the Peers there are 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and Chairmen of County 
Councils, men who have served an apprenticeship to 
county and Poor-law business, men who have proved their 
public spirit and gained experience in public affairs by a 
long career of unpaid and often thankless labour. These 
are just the men from whom we should expect good business 
speeches, and no student of the House of Lords debates will 
say that the expectation has been disappointed. 
Nor is it only the composition of the House of Lords that 
we have to thank for this. Something has to be set down 
to the conditions in which the debates are carried on. In 
the Commons a speaker has to think more of his audience than 
of his subject. His object is to carry the House with him, and 
the speeches which do this most successfully are not necessarily 
the best speeches or the most conclusive speeches. The stall 
has to be dressed with the goods which the vendor knows by 
instinct and experience will most attract the customers in 
that particular market. For the speaker’s special purpose 
too much argument may be as bad as too little. He must 
know what to hurry over and what to dwell on. A speaker 
in the House of Lords soon loses this additional sense. He 
speaks less to his actual audience than to that larger audience 
to which the reporters will introduce him. He knows that 
it is only seldom that a vote of the House of Lords has any 
direct influence on the fortunes of a measure, and he is 
consequently under no special inducement to carry the House 
with him. What he has in view is not the division, but the 
estimate which the public at large will form of the case as 
presented to it. There is a sense, consequently, of complete- 
ness, of finality, about a debate in the Lords which is 
commonly absent from a debate in the Commons. ‘The 
latter no doubt has an interest of its own in the fact that 
it leads to a decisive result,—a result to the attainment of 
which the most telling speeches are carefully directed, alike 
in what they say and in what they leave unsaid. But a 
debate in the Lords has an interest of a different order,— 
the interest. which belongs to a complete statement of the 
case on both sides by advocates whose one object is to make 
that statement as complete as they can. 





ALFRED DREYFUS. 
\ HEN M. Meéline, in the face of all France, declared 
that there is no such thing as an affair Dreyfus, he 
declared what was manifestly absurd. Had he announced 
with such solemnity as the tribune confers that Alfred Dreyfus 
does not exist, he would have been nearer the truth. For it 
is the most curious fact of this engrossing agitation that the 


world has ceased to occupy itself with the victim. The person- 
ality of the brave Major, the Uhlan who would slaughter 
France, is still interesting ; the narrow, casuistical brains 


of MM. Roget and Cavaignac are sharply detined; and the 
rascality of Du Paty de Clam might have rendered him famous, 
even if his name had not made oblivion impossible. But 
who knows aught of Alfred Dreyfus? He, poor man, was 
long ago forgotten in his case; he has been converted froma 
man into a sort of abstraction ; and if we would endow him 
with life we can say no more of him than that he is a poor pack- 
saddled ass, upon whose back is thrust the whole load of con- 
temporary hatreds. 

Yet the caged man of the Devil's Isle is alive and real. 
More than that, he would appear to-day, what he will seem 
to posterity, the most unfortunate of men, did not a monstrous 
intrigue deprive him of all buman semblance. But let us 
for a moment forget that his name has ruined France, and 
attempt to reconstruct the officer who in 1894 knew no other 


None the less, he was once a personage of like hopes and 
passions as the rest, and, if he survive five years of cruelty 
he may yet play an active part upon the stage of France. 
In 1894, then, there was no officer in the French Army of 
better promise than Alfred Dreyfus. Born at Mulhouse, he was 
forced to endure the obloquy which comes of a frontier cit 

and Jewish blood. His name was doubtless an offence tohi 
comrades, but his family’s choice of nationality should have 
been a guarantee of patriotism, and his wealth saved him 
from the humiliation which too often overtakes the French 
officer. Nor was Dreyfus without distinction. He had 
passed his examinations with considerable credit, thouch 
backbiters have been found to assert that his supposed hatred 
of France was inspired by the fact that he did not pass out 
first from Saint-Cyr. But if he did not pass out first, he 
had learnt his lesson with industry and intelligence. Like 
many another fighting Jew, he had the instinct of a soldier 
and wherever he went he displayed the same aptitude, the 
same determination to learn his trade. At Saumur he 
mastered all that the cavalry school could teach him ; 
being always eager for knowledge, he had studied explosives at 
Bourges ; and everywhere he had kept his eyes and ears open to 
new tactics and fresh inventions. Moreover, he had learned 
foreign languages with all the energy and quickness of his 
race ; indeed he was, maybe, the best equipped officer of his 
standing in the Army, and when he joined the War Office 
he might have enjoyed an honoured and valuable career, 
But two things worked to his disadvantage. He was a Jew, 
and he was more industrious than his fellows, so that at the 
first breath of suspicion he fell a victim to a dangerous 
combination of prejudice and jealousy. 

Perhaps he was not free from the taint of priggishness, 
At any rate, he incurred. the blame which falls to the lot of 
the industrious apprentice. What right has this man, 
asked his colleagues, to know more than we do? So his 
colleagues condemned him for the zeal which should have 
been his credit, and were only too glad to believe him 
at fault. His appearance is an index of. his character, 
He has, or had, the air rather of a hard student than 
that of a smart officer, while a pair of eye-glasses heightened 
the impression of serious industry. Outside his profession, 
he seems to have led a simple, blameless life. The ingenuity 
of his enemies could find no grave delinquencies wherewith 
to charge him, and we may be sure that to them the lust of 
discovery was not lacking. Indeed, before 1894 no more 
can be said of him than that he was a good bourgeois, with- 
out the talent of popularity, who was devoted to his work, 
his family, and the homely virtues. Then the charge of 
treachery was insidiously preferred. A hint inthe Libre Parole, 
a suggestion elsewhere that the guilty man might be found 
among the Dreyfuses, the Mayers, or the Levis, and the plot 
was public. But all the while Dreyfus bore himself with 
absolute dignity, and it is for this that his character is worth 
consideration. While the ineffable Du Paty de Clam was 
exhausting the artifices of the inquisition, dictating letters, 
attempting to force confession, and proposing to turn a 
sudden light upon the prisoner, Dreyfus did naught else than 
wrotest his innocence, and win the trust of those with whom 
is had to deal. The Governor of the prison was as profoundly 
convinced of the prisoner’s honour as was the prisoner's own 
advocate. But to the War Office Dreyfus had already ceased 
to be aman : henceforth he was but a victim, to be sacriticed 
for the follies and intrigues of his superiors. General 
Mercier had been interviewed, M. du Paty de Clam had 
pledged his reputation, and Dreyfus must be guilty at all 
hazards. Besides, was he not a Jew, over-zealous in the 
discharge of his duties ? And was he not unpopular among 
his colleagues? And so the judicial error was prepared ; 
so the verdict was given first, and the trial enacted aiter- 
wards. But this is a_ thrice-told tale, and it is ouly 
memorable because the disgrace of Dreyfus never shook his 
resolution nor impaired his dignity. On the parade-ground 
of the Invalides he bore himself with so composed a courag®, 
that he almost created a revulsion of feeling. The journalists 
wavered for a moment, and the Figaro suggested the 
hideous possibility that Dreyfus was blameless. But MM. 
Drumont and Rochefort sharpened their pens, and one 
conspirator slipped a compromising document into the 
prisoner’s waistcoat, so that the condemnation soon appeared 
just and reasonable. Once arrived at the Devil’s Isle Dreyfus 
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OO . . 
in silence, he has never ceased to demand justice and to 
hone for freedom. Of the life he has led in misery we know 


but little. A sheaf of letters, half-a-dozen insolent reports 
from his jailer, are all that we have whereon to form a 
iadgment. Yet all that we hear confirms our good opinion. 


On the eve of an enforced revision Dreyfus is treated 
with the same insolence as heretofore, and once again 
he has proved his wisdom by declining to answer interroga- 
tories put to him in a hostile spirit and upon alien ground. 
He will return to France to answer his Judges, he says, and it 
is impossible to overrate the courage of this resolution. ive 
years of silence and seclusion are sufficient to break the wit 
of most men, and yet Dreyfus can still frame an opinion and 
express it with energy. 

From beginning to end, then, he has behaved with pluck 
and dignity. But that which has been put upon him is far 
more wonderful than that which he has achieved himself. 
Though for the moment he is forgotten, he is assured of a 
curious immortality, and the name Dreyfus will be inscribed 
in large letters upon the history of France. If he be no 
criminal himself, he has inspired a dozen others to the com- 
mission of crimes. For his sake officers have been degraded 
and have suffered mysterious deaths. The War Office has 
overlooked the danger from without, that it might strengthen 
itself within against the suspicion of injustice. Ever 
since the trial of M. Zola the whole of Europe has taken 
sides for or against Alfred Dreyfus ; as they say in France, 
this Captain of Artillery has had the largest Press known to 
experience. Yet. a few months ago he was still ignorant of 
the agitation made in his name. History can hardly show a 
more marvellous contrast. On the one hand, a solitary Jevw, 
forgetting and half believing himself forgot. On the other, 
a great country agitated to the verge of revolution, and 
watched with dull suspicion by the whole of Europe. If 
ever he return, what an awful memory will be his! Yet it 
will be a memory of unspeakable hardship borne with quiet 
resolution. And one thing is certain. Even were the 
proofs of his innocence obvious and complete, the hostile 
Army would still believe him guilty. He is charged with 
writing a certain document, and for that document he has 
been condemned. Anda dozen officers are ready to declare 
that, though the document is the work of another, it was 
still morally written by Dreyfus. And it is the best evidence 
of his courage that he did not long ago accept the judgment 
of the majority, and profess a belief in his own guilt. For 
the confession of crime by an innocent man would be more 
easily intelligible than the dogmatism of five Ministers. But 
Dreyfus has remained loyal to himself: he has not con- 
fessed ; and he still lives upon the Devil’s Isle a lonely victim 
of race-prejudice and religious fanaticism, a hapless champion 
of mankind, “ blasted, in his own despite, for the sins of the 
people.” 








CROMWELL. 
HE manner in which the tercentenary of Cromwell’s birth 
has been greeted by almost all sections of the Press cannot 
but have produced a sense of profound satisfaction among 
Englishmen who love their country and desire to see hera strong 
and God-fearing State, a nation morally as well as materially 
sound and healthy. The fact that Cromwell is now regarded 
by all but a few fanatics as a great and noble Englishman is 
indeed a welcome sign, for it shows that the nation sympa- 
thises with Cromwell’s ideals, and that the English people 
have at last completely dropped the absurd delusion that 
Cromwell was a canting, hypocritical tyrant, who in reality 
cared little or nothing for his country or for the cause he pro- 
fessed, and merely wished to further his own selfish aims. In 
reality, as we have tried to show on several previous occasions, 
Cromwell was one of the most typical as well as one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. There is hardly a good and sound 
element in our national life and national ideals which 
Cromwell did not represent. And not only was he a thorough 
Englishman in mind as in body, but he possessed a political 
prescience which stamps him as one of the greatest statesmen 
Wwe ever possessed. At the risk, then, of appearing to repeat 
ourselves, we shall endeavour to support in detail Cromwell’s 
claim to be regarded as a typical and representative English- 
man. 


To begin with, Cromwell was essentially a God-fearing man. 
Bat though deeply religious, and earrying his religion into his 








life, Cromwell was always a man of practical common-sense. 
Though he lived in an age of Utopias, he never attempted to 
build a New Jerusalem or to create a fantastic Monarchy of 
the Saints. Like the sensible Englishman he was, he was 
content if he could lead a sober and well-ordered life himself 
and induce the country to maintain a decent level of social 
health. A large and wide tolerance was, indeed, an essential 
part of Cromwell’s creed ; and if he was sometimes unable to 
act up to his ideals, it was solely because he could not carry his 
countrymen with him. He was, again, like a true Englishman, 
always anxious for a compromise ; but if, and when, his efforts 
at compromise were brought to naught, he did not hesitate to’ 
act strongly and vigorously. In the little things of life he was 
as English as in the big. He kept, for example, just that kind 
of state which Englishmen like. As a rule, he lived 
simply, but even then everything was “well done,” and 
when the occasion demanded, nothing could be more 
magniticent than the ceremony observed at his State functions. 
His culture, again, was very English. He loved music 
and he loved pictures. For example, he saved the car- 
toons of Raphael and Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cesar,’ 
but he did not show any passionate worship for beautiful 
things. Very English, too, was his feeling for the past. In 
an age of innovation he looked back with a curious sense of 
veneration to Queen Elizabeth—“ that great Queen of 
happy memory, for so I must call her,” were his words 
—and it is said that when his troops occupied Canterbury 
Cathedral he was careful to preserve the tomb of the Black 
Prince from any injury. But to this day Elizabeth and the 
Black Prince are among the figures in history which most 
strike the imagination of Englishmen. Again, Cromwell 
loved a good horse, and always showed what we must call, 
for the want of a better word, the “ country-gentleman” 
attitude of mind. His private letters distinctly exhibit this 
trait. Cromwell's deep and fervent patriotism was also 
characteristic. There is very little talk about patriotism, 
but the sense of a passionate devotion to his country is 
everywhere present in Cromwell’s letters and speeches. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that Cromwell gave 
a certain stamp to our patriotism which it has never lost. 
Curiously enough, the idea of burial in Westminster Abbey, 
which is now so strongly associated with our notions of publie 
service, is derived from Cromwell. Like a wise man, he saw 
that men should be encouraged to high deeds in war by public 
honours, and accordingly he made it a practice to bury the 
sailors of the Commonwealth who had done well in the wars 
with the Dutch and Spanish within the Abbey. But we 
have no space to pile up these minor examples of the 
English spirit that was within Cromwell. Yet before we 
turn to the political side of his character, let us note one 
very striking characteristic. Nothing is more typical of the 
best kind of Englishman of gentle blood and breeding than 
the way in which he regards the question of birth. He 
never fails to give birth some value; yet he never, as does 
the foreign noble, regards it as all in all. The Austrian or 
Prussian of noble’ birth is inclined to think that the man of 
birth is a different creature from his fellows, and that for 
certain functions in life—for example, command in the Army 
—nobility is an essential condition. The Englishman of the 
upper class thinks very differently. If he has a high post or 
oftice to give away, or if he wants a man to act as his colleague 
or head-subordinate, he invariably prefers, other things being 
equal, to select a gentleman by birth. But then the “other 
things being equal” isan essential condition. He will far rather 
have an able and respectable man not in the position of a gentle- 
man than a titular gentleman of doubtful character or ability. 
The gentleman is not an essential condition, but only one con- 
dition out of many. He likes to have agentleman by birth, but 
has no notion that the place cannot be filled except by some 
one with an unimpeachable claim to be considered a gentleman 
by birth. “A gentleman, if possible, but in any case a sound 
and able man on whom one can depend.” That is always the 
thought of the typical Englishman. Now, curiously enough, 
we know that this was exactly Cromwell’s attitude of mind 
as expressed in the famous sentence: “I had rather have a 
plain russet-coated Captain that knows what he fights for 
and loves what he knows, than that which you call ‘a gentle- 
man’ and is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so 
indeed.” Cromwell shows, that is, that he has the regular 
English appreciation of a gentleman, but he is not going to 
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make an idol of gentlemanliness, and be put off with those 
who are gentlemen and nothing else. Gentlemanliness is a most 
valuable grace, but itis not the essential thing. That essential 
thing is something higher,and may perfectly well be found in 
the plain man who has no pretensions to birth and breeding. 
This view has become so common since Cromwell’s time, that 
we are apt to pass its expression over as a mere truism. We 
must remember, however, that when Cromwell said it it was 
by no means a commonplace. Remember that Cromwell was 
by birth, by position, by education a gentleman in every sense 
of the term. He had three or four generations of armigert 
behind him. His grandfather was a man of great wealth and 
position, and both through his mother and his wife he was 
what would now be called extremely well connected. After 
the Restoration, when people had forgotten the facts, an 
idea sprang up that Cromwell was a base-born man, but 
no one ever thought of seriously stating such a view 
when he first became known to kis own generation, No 
one, that is, would have dreamt of disputing the truth 
of his words when Cromwell said of himself: “I was by 
birth a gentleman, living neither in any considerable height 
nor yet in obscurity.” Those, if there are any, who still think 
that Cromwell’s rule was unpopular “because Englishmen 
like to be ruled by gentlemen,” are entirely in error. Crom- 
well was by every possible test as good a gentleman as could 
be found in the three kingdoms. 


A word must be said in conclusion as to Cromwell’s 
political views. These, again, were typically English. All 
through his life he stood for keeping things together, for 
preventing the nation going to ruin, for securing the 
country against a general break-up. Though it almost sounds 
a “ bull,” he was always acting in the spirit, though not in the 
letter, of the Duke of Wellington’s maxim that the Queen’s 
government must be carried on. Say the government of the 
country,.and we .have exactly Cromwell’s guiding principle. 
One has only to read Cromwell’s letters and speeches, 
and especially his speeches in the Council of the Army, 
to see the truth of this statement. Take, for example, 
Cromwell’s anxious admonition when the Council of the Army 
began constitution-mongering of the most abstract kind, and 
seemed ready to fling the Constitution into the melting-pot 
and produce federation and other wild enormities, Here are 
his words :—“ And if so what do you think the consequence 
of that would be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not 
be utter confusion? Would it not make England like Switzer- 
land, one county against another as one canton of the Swiss 
is against another? And if so what would that produce but 
an absolute desolation—an absolute desolation tothe nation ?” 
Note, too, that Cromwell had the strongest possible instinct 
for Union. If ever there was a man who hated particularism, 
it was he. Indeed, he may rightly be called the first and 
greatest of Unionists. It was over a United Kingdom that he 
ruled, and in his Parliament sat, as now, Members from all 
three kingdoms. In the best sense, too, he was an Imperialist, 
and a wielder of sea-power. He laid the foundations of 
the Empire, first by uniting these islands really and not merely 
nominally, and next by his Imperial policy. It was he who 
first sent an English fleet into the Mediterranean. But we 
cannot here do anything approaching justice to Cromwell’s 
statesmanship. Enough, however, has been said to show that 
he was a typical Englishman, and a true representative of the 
strongest and best elements in our country. As long, 
then, as we are a nation, we must do honour to Crom- 
well. It is towards him and his example that English- 
men should, and will, instinctively direct their thoughts 
at any moment of trouble and difficulty, just as they did, as 
Pepys tells us, only six years after his death. He made many 
mistakes, no doubt, and committed many faults, but these 
have been set right. The good he did has lasted. Indeed, we 
may say of him exactly the reverse of what Burke said of the 
Jacobins,—his errors were superficial, his good deeds were 
fundamental. 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
RITING, alone of the arts, needs neither dexterity of 
hand nor physical strength. The mere scratching of 
the pen upon paper, the mere tap-tapping of the typewriter,— 
these exercises are neither arduous nor exhausting. So that if 
thought be eliminated there is no reason why the laziest 


amateur should refrain from the practice of literature, But 
time was when words were not scribbled upon paper, but cut 
upon stone, when one permanent copy of record or eulogy 
served to keep green the memory of deed or dead. And 
accordingly there was devised a style of writing, at once 
expressive and parsimonious, to which the name “lapidary” 
has fittingly been given. The mere thought of the chisel js 4 
check upon eloquence, and the most garrulous of panegyrists 
will be sparing of his words when he knows that they must 1 e 
cut letter by letter upon marble or cast in enduring bronze. 
Thus it is that inscriptions are governed by material as well a3 
by wsthetic laws. On the one hand, they are the single form 
of literature which must be arranged to fill a certain space, and 
which lives ona substance less flimsy than paper ; onthe other 
hand, a man cannot sit down in lightness of heart to indite 
an epitaph for a friend or to dedicate his book to a Roya} 
patron. Severity and concentration are the first necessi. 
ties ; every word must be a thought, and a perfect balance 
of phrase must suggest an epigram in each line. Yet the 
epigram must never forget itself in jocularity; it must be 
rather felt than expressed ; and never by a hint nor a cadence 
must violence be done to a solemn occasion. “ Grave 
epigrams,” in brief, to use Sir Joshua’s witty term, must 
always be true to their high ideal of gravity. ; 


It is not strange, then, that few have been found to use the 
lapidary style with distinction. The Greeks and Romans 
succeeded in the art because it was their own, and because 
their languages were perfectly suited to a concise antithesis, 
But English is too diffuse and liberal an instrument of speech 
to be confined within the four corners of a sepulchral stone: 
the link between our words is not close enough for brevity ; 
and it is less a habit of mind than a habit of syntax which 
makes Latin the truer language of inscription. Nora century 
ago did our countrymen cherish a false pride. Dr. Johnson, 
for instance, was convinced that his own tongue was not apt for 
epitaph. “He would never consent,” said he, “to disgrace 
the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English inscription,” 
and despite the round-robin of his friends, he celebrated the 
genius of Oliver Goldsmith in elegant Latin. But Johnson did 
himself and his language less than justice, and he supported his 
preference upon a false ground. ‘ Consider, Sir,” he exclaimed, 
“how you should feel, were you to find at Rotterdam an epitaph 
upon Erasmus in Dutch.” So he would have all inscriptions 
written in a learned language, that they might both be univer- 
sally understood, and secure a classical stability. But if Dutch 
be suited to commemorate the triumphs of genius, we would 
rather that Erasmus should be celebrated in Dutch; and if 
only English possessed the graces of wit and concision, then 
Westminster would not have been disgraced had Johnson’s 
epitaph been freely translated. Moreover, Johnson's own skill 
fashioned a powerful argument against himself. Once, at any 
rate, he composed an epitaph which was English and yet 
stately ; and he who would not disgrace the walls of the Abbey 
threw a lustre upon the humbler church of Watford by glori- 
fying the fortitude and composure of Jane Bell. The eulogy 
is too long for citation, but it is composed in the grand manner, 
is antithetical from beginning to end, and is as sparing of 
words as Latin itself. Yet this example cannot be easily 
matched ; and Dr. Johnson’s preference for Latin is justified, 
not on the grounds of intelligence and stability, but for the 
simpler reason that Latin is more easily adapted than English 
to monuments of brass and stone, 


The other Doctor—Samuel Parr—fights on Johnson’sside, and 
upholds Latin both by preceptandexample. A master of both 
languages, he, too, proves in his own epitaphs the superiority 
of the ancient tongue. His experiments in English are rather 
catalogues than epigrams, and are opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of the lapidary art. Nor did Burke himself succeed 
where these others failed. He has celebrated Rockingham and 
Savile in terms which are both lofty and eloquent. But his 
panegyrics are rather speeches than epitaphs. Of course, he 
found admirable phrases: “ His virtues were his arts,” “ His 
heart was formed on principles of Generosity, Mildness, 
Justice, and Universal Candour,”’—these may be matched 
again and again. Yet Burke was never a master of the 
lapidary styte, and his achievements do not refute the argu- 
ment of Dr. Johnson. Indeed, to study the tombs in West- 
minster Abbey is to be convinced of the inadequacy of our 





language. The brilliant services of Chatham are commemorated 
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in a common statement of fact ; the merits of Mansfield are 


thus unwittingly held up to ridicule :— 

“ Here Murray, long enough his country’s pride, 

Is now no more than Tully or than Hyde. 

Foretold by A™ Pope, and fulfilled in the year 1773.” 
There is neither dignity nor epigram in this unexpected 
humour, and while Gay and even Booth are better served, 
you come to the conclusion that only one inscription is perfect 
in sense and sound, and that the briefest. ‘“O Rare Ben 
Jonson,”—neither eulogy nor concision can be carried further 
than in those simple words, and no Latin could give the 
sincere and generous effect of the English. 


The general failure to produce a perfect inscription is the 
more remarkable, because the writer of epitaphs is not con- 
cerned to paint a true and accurate portrait. The purpose of an 
epitaph is rather to praise than to portray, since, according to 
Johnson’s excellent phrase, “in lapidary inscriptions a man is 
not upon oath.” The substance, indeed, may be commonplace, 
if only the style be adequate, but it is the style that is at fault, 
and, leaving out of sight the droll bunglings of peasants, we 
can get no nearer the type than Landor’s panegyric of Lady 
Blessington :—“ Underneath is buried all that could be buried 
of a woman once most beautiful. She cultivated her genius 
with the greatest zeal, and fostered it in others with equal 
assiduity. The benefits she conferred she could conceal—her 
talents not. Elegant in her hospitality to strangers, charitable 
toall, she retired to Paris in April, and there she breathed 
her last, on the 4th June, 1849.” It is epigrammatic, and it 
is grave, and it appears admirable until you turn to Landor’s 
own Latin, when the inferiority of English is confessed at 
once. But while English prose is too often at fault, English 
verse is perfectly adapted to panegyrise the dead, or to sing 
the praise of the living. The cadence of the verse, the enforced 
pause at the end of the line make for epigram, and if we 
cannot rival the Greek Anthology, we may yet boast our 
masters. Who is more worthy to be cut in stone than 
Landor, whom we have already quoted? Where shall we 
find a better specimen of the style than Johnson’s lines on 
Phillips, the Musician ’— 

“Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 

The exaggerated flattery, the gentle play upon the words, are 
characteristic of the art, and the very strictness of the couplet 
makes it easy to express that which would be impossible to the 
looser medium of prose. In brief, our poets have distinguished 
themselves in the art as conspicuously as our prose-writers 
have failed, and out of many admirable examples there is none 
better than that of the crippled parson who in commemorating 
his own defect declared that— 

“ He love his Maker, though so strangely made.”’ 


So from monuments the lapidary style was translated to 
dedications, and it was perfectly adapted to the task of flat- 
tering Kings and nobles. Throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the style was practised with triumphant 
success, and here there was never any question of Latin. 
Johnson declared with a certain grim humour that “he had 
dedicated to the Royal Family all round,” and his dedications 
were pompously composed in his own tongue. Nor has the 
nineteenth century forgotten the ancient skill. If we name 
but one masterpiece, we would select Baudelaire’s inscription 
of the “Fleurs du Mal” to Théophile Gautier as the 
perfect example of its kind, and the last ten years have not 
been without their triumphs of brevity and wit. But, in 
truth, the lapidary style is a part of all literatures. The 
gravest historian will leave his narrative to inscribe a 
single phrase upon the marble of eternity. The noblest poet 
will shorten the sweep of his verse to match the epigrams of 
old. Tacitus is full of sentences which might have been 
written with the chisel. Catullus inscribed his passion upon 
the heart of all time, as the lapidaries of old recorded defeat 
or victory, when he wrote the immortal lines :— 


* Odi et amo ; quare fortasse requiris : 
Nescio ; sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 


And to turn to another world, we find Saint-Simon declaring 
his grief at the Dauphin’s death in choice and stately words 
that have all the quality of an epitaph. “La terre nen étoit 
digne,” he wrote; “il étoit mfr déja pour la bienheureuse 
éternité.’ 


Thus it has come about that sorrow is most 
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naturally expressed in the lapidary style, and so long as our 
pulse beats to sorrow, so long will this rare and solemn 
fashion be cultivated with distinction and sincerity. 





ARCTIC GAME IN ENGLISH MARKETS. 

| ees Russian bears, chilled like frozen mutton, were on 
; sale in Leadenhall Market in the early part of the week. 
They were part of a cargo of frozen game shipped from the 
Neva in a vessel which had been frozen up, but liberated 
earlier than usual by the aid of the new ice-breaking steamer 
The proprietor of the 
game shop in which they were on sale appears to be a con- 
noisseur in this novel Arctic produce, and not to regard it as 
a very striking novelty. He states that some are exported 
recularly each winter to Paris, where there is a sale for them, 
but that as “game” is not permitted to be sold there, frozen 
or otherwise, in the spring, these were sent on to Leadenhall. 


The importation of frozen game, though a compara- 
tively modern business in London, has been carried on for 
at least sixty years between the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
countries and the great markets of Central Europe. Nor 
has it been confined to Central and Western Europe. 
Like the trade in furs, it has always had an Eastern 
centre in China as well as depéts in the West. The Mongol 
hunters have from time beyond record brought vast quan- 
tities of frozen game for sale to the market of Pekin, and the 
number and variety of the species, especially of the rare and 
beautiful pheasants of Northern China, has always been re- 
marked by naturalists. They were even able to arrive at 
conclusions as to the Northern limit of certain species, by 
noting what were, and what were not, brought in for sale in the 
frozen state. Before the haunt of the six-foot Reeves pheasant 
was discovered, it was already “ruled out” of the Northern 
or coldest part of the Empire by its absence from the Pekin 
game shops in winter. 

Even before steamers ran up the Baltic, or to Norway, and 
before the Russian railways had tapped the sub-Arctie provinces 
and the Siberian forests, the facilities for the catching and trans- 
port of Northern game were greater than any enjoyed in the 
most civilised countries for a trade in flesh food of any 
description. During the whole of the Northern winter agri- 
culture was, and is, absolutely at a standstill. What domestic 
animals the people possessed were shut up indoors, and the 
whole male population turned to snaring and shooting game, 
or to trapping fur. The frost was a natural refrigerator, 
and the sleighs gave a means of transport of the cheapest and 
quickest kind. Game could be dragged to the huts or cabins 
on hand-sleighs, kept for months, and then transported to 
the towns by reindeer or horses, or, when the ice broke, by 
river boats. In Scandinavia all the Lapps, in Russia and 
Northern Siberia the Samoyeds and Ostiaks, and in Central 
Siberia and Manchuria the bulk of the population from a 
more southern limit, devote their winter leisure to this form 
of market hunting ; and more than once wild geese and other 
large Northern fowl have been found among the dead game, 
or even shot still living on European waters with the short 
arrows of these savage races of the Far North sticking in their 
bodies. 

When the cargoes of so-called “ Russian” game began to 
arrive in England they consisted mainly of white hares, 
willow-grouse, partridges, and black game. They were shipped 
at the Baltic ports, and the greater part was killed in Northern 
and Western Russia, Poland, and North Germany. From the 
latter districts came immense numbers of common brown 
hares also. But the bulk of the shipment, except the 
partridges, was sub-Arctic, and in Russia the partridges have 
so steadily followed the plough as cultivation has progressed 
from the South to the furthest Northern latitude at which 
rye and wheat will grow, that they have almost taken a place 
in the list of sub-Arctie game-birds. 

To the exports from Northern and Central Europe the 
Scandinavian supply was soon added. Not all this arrives in 
the frozen state. The bulk of it is snared, and the white hares, 
we are sorry to say, caught most cruelly in iron gins, during 
the Lapland winter. Tens of thousands of ptarmigan and 
willow-grouse also migrate at this season to the coast, and 
to the shelter of the lower birch woods, and are there 
taken, frozen, and sent south. We believe that near one 
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Lapland town some fifteen thousand ryper were taken in a 
single winter some yearsago. Butat the beginning of autumn, 
when the weather is becoming cold, numbers of ryper, black- 
cock, greyhens, and capercai'zie are taken in Norway and sent 
south in very fine condition, and, if eaten before they have 
been “cold-stored” for long in London refrigerators, are as 
good as if shot in Scotland. But to the supply from both 
Russia and Lapland there will shortly be added an immense 
increment from Northern and Central Siberia, and even from 
the Far East; while to the game sent from Russia not only 
birds and hares, but other quadrupeds, will be added. 
Hundreds of red-deer carcases, skinned, frozen, and ready 
for sale, have recently been shipped from Russia. It 
is by no means certain where this venison is obtained. 
Most of it has clearly been killed ont of season, and is 
extremely poor quality. Northern Russia does not 
produce red-deer, and though there are numbers in the 
Caucasus, Tiflis, and not London, is the market for the game 
ot Georgia and the Caucasian slopes. It is probable that this 
venison is reaily either poached in the North German forests, 
or killed in the Russian provinces adjoining. There is, how 

ever, a large trade in real Arctic venison. This is the flesh of 
the reindeer. For many years Russian and Norwegian 
hunters sailed regularly, first to Spitzbergen, and later to the 
more easterly islands of the Arctic Sea, to kill reindeer, bears, 
and seals, and brought home the reindeer flesh, as well as the 
skins of all three kinds of animal, bear fat, and seal oil as 
part of their cargo: The reindeer flesh was sold locally at the 
ports to which they returned. It is odd that one part of the 
reindeer only, namely, the smoked tongue, has been in use in 
England as food for the greater part of this century, while the 
venison has hardly ever been imported. As the meat is of 
good quality, and the animals are domesticated and fattened 
by most of the Northern tribes from Lapland to Bering Sea, 
we may expect before long to see reindeer venison sent here 
on trial. 


The lac!: of variety, the fewness and similarity of the species, 
of this Arctic game, among the immense numbers imported, 
are remarkable. Wild fowl are seldom found among the 
Arctic game because these leave for the South before the 
frost sets in. From the whole zone of the tundra and forest 
which stretches from Seandinavia to the Yenisei, which river 
probably marks the limits of the area from which supplies are 
drawn for Europe, we only receive five species,-—hundreds 
of thousands of willow-grouse, and of ptarmigan, tens of 
thousands of blackeock and capercailzie and white hares. 
Whether the cargo came originally from Quickiock or the 
swamps of the Petchora, there is no variety in the species. 
But there is evidence that a much larger field is now about to 
be drawn upon. Central and Western Russia and Central 
Siberia, the former of which are now exporting vast quantities 
of poultry and ducks, will also contribute game and wild fowl, 
and from Siberia the Manchurian variety of the grey partridge 
has already been recognised in our markets. The frozen game 
from America now shipped to England belongs to another 
class. Nearly the whole supply consists of “ prairie chicken,” 
or the two species of ground-grouse found in the plains of 
North America. As both species are diminishing in numbers 
and both inhabit territories in which population is fast in- 
creasing, it is not probable that either will be a permanent 
addition to the list of game-birds obtainable in an English 
spring. 


in 


It must be admitted that this supply of wild game from the 
North is more remarkable for quantity than for quality. For 
this the careless way in which it is sent to the coast and its 
preservation by freezing is mainly responsible. Even “cold 
storage,” in which game or meat is kept at a temperature low 
enough to arrest decay without freezing the juices in the 
tissues, does not improve the flavour of any bird or beast. 
But freezing, or half-freezing, such as most of these grouse 
and hares undergo in the Russian winter, destroys most of the 
flavour, except that of the resinous plants on which some of 
them mainly subsist. The consequence is that, though quite 
wholesome food, very little Arctic game is worth eating 
from the gastronomic point of view, except when dis- 
guised by other flavours and devices of cookery. This 
can in part be remedied by care. The willow-grouse, or 
skov ryper, Which forms the main part of Arctic game, is 


some white in its wings. In autumn it is excellent eating in 
Norway, and probably not less good in Northern Russia 
Those on sale in our shops in October, like ptarmigan . 
summer plumage, are quite well flavoured, though strange to 
say they have nothing of the characteristic taste of grouse 
Norwegian ptarmigan obtained early in the year are with 
difficulty distinguished from these. But in winter both 
species become pure white, and as then they, with the black 
game and capercailzie, all have to live on such poor vegetation 
as is accessible in the snow-covered swamps and woods, their 
flesh becomes dry and tasteless, without the additional dig. 
advantage of freezing and rough storage. 

(ERRATUM.~—In the article, “In Salthouse Marshes,” in last 
week's Syectutur, the word “ martin’’ was by an error allowed to 
stand for“ merlin.’ The latter are among the other birds which, 
we regret to say. are commonly killed near Cley. | 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

-— &-—- 
THE OLD EAST INDIAMAN,. 
{To EDITOR THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—An enthusiastic crowd of workmen and_ seafarers 
gathered one day long ago at Blackwall to witness the launch- 
ing of the ‘Lion.’ Every man among them felt a personal 
interest in the majestic fabric that, under the proud labours 
of those skilful shipwrights, had gradually grown up out of 
the trim piles of oak, greenheart, and teak, and taken on the 
splendid shape of an Kast Indiaman, in the days when those 
grand vessels were queens of the wide sea. Green's renowned 
draughtsmen had lavished all their skill upon her design, 
every device known to men whose calling was their pride, and 
to whom the Blackwall Yard was the centre of the shipbuild- 
ing world, had been employed to make the ‘Lion’ the finest 
of all the great fleet that had heen brought into being there, 
Decked with flags from stem to stern, the sun _ glinting 
brightly on the rampant crimson lion that towered proudly on 
high from her stem, she glided gracefully from the ways amid 
the thunder of cannon and the deafening shouts of exultant 
thousands. And when, two months later, she sailed for 
Madras with eighty prime seamen forrard and a hundred 
passengers in her spacious enddy, who so proud as her stately 
commander? His eye flashed as he watched the nimble 
evolutions of his bonny bluejackets leaping from spar to 
spar, and he felt that, given fitting opportunity, he 
would have no overwhelming task to tackle a French 
line-of-battle ship, even though he was but a peaceful 
merchantman. For ranged on either side of her roomy decks 
were ten eighteen-pounders, under the charge of a smart 
gunner, whose pride in his new post was a pleasant thing to 
see. And besides these bulldogs there were many rifles and 
boarding-pikes neatly stowed in a small armoury in the waist. 
But above and beyond all these weapons were the men who 
would use them,—sturdy, square-set British sea-dogs, such as 
you may now see any day swarming upon the deck of a 
British man-o’-war, but may look for almost in vain on board 
the swarming thousands of vessels that compose our merchant 
fleet. 


The ‘ Lion’ soon justified all the high hopes of her builders 
and owners. In spite of her (then) great size and the taut 
spread of her spars, she was far handier than any “ Billy-boy ” 
that ever turned up the Thames estuary against a head wind, 
and by at least a knot and a half the fastest ship in the East 
India trade. Her fame grew and waxed exceedingly great. 
There was as much intriguing to secure a berth in the 
‘Lion’ for the outward or homeward passage as there 
was in those days for positions in the golden land she traded 
to. Almost all the hierarchy of India spoke of her affec- 
tionately as one speaks of the old home, and the newly- 
arrived in her knew no lack of topics for conversation it they 
only mentioned her name in any company. For had she not 
borne safely and pleasantly over the long, long sea-road from 
home hundreds and hundreds of those pale-faced rulers of 
dusky millions, bringing them in their callow boyhood to 
leap at a bound to posts of trust and responsibility such as the 
proud old Romans never dreamed of ? She was so tenderly 
cared for, her every want so immediately supplied, that this 
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by general agreement the same bird as our red-grouse, with | 





solicitude, added to the staunchness and honestv of her build 
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seemed to render her insusceptible of decay. Men whose 
work in India was done spoke of her in their peaceful retire- 
ment on leafy English countrysides, and recalled with old 
cronies “our first passage out in the grand old ‘ Lion.’ 2 A 
new type of ship, a new method of propulsion, was springing 
up all around her. But whenever any of the most modern 
fiers foregathered with her upon the ocean highway, their 
crews felt their spirits rise in passionate admiration for the 
stately and beautiful old craft whose graceful curves and per- 
fect ease seemed to be of the sea sud generis, moulded and 
caressed by the noble element into something of its own 
mobility and tenacious power. 
It appeared almost a loss of dignity when the Company 
took her off the India route and held her on the Australian 
berth. But very soon she had taken the place that always 
appeared to be hers of right, and she was the ship of all others 
wherein to sail for the new world beneath us. And in due 
eourse the sturdy Empire-builders scattered all over the vast 
new country were speaking of heras the Anglo-Indians had done 
a generation ago, and the “new chum” who had “come out in 
the ‘Lion’” found himself welcomein faraway bush homes, from 
Adelaide to Brisbane, as one of the same family, a ‘protégé of 
the benevolent old ship. She held her own well, too, in point 
of speed with the new steel and iron clippers, in spite of 
what foolish youngsters sneeringly said about her extended 
quarter-galleries, her far-reaching head and immense many- 
windowed stern. But gradually the fierce stress of modern 
competition told upon her, and it needed no great stretch of 
the imagination to suppose that the magnificent old craft felt 
her dignity outraged as voyage after voyage saw her crew 
lists dwindle until instead of the eighty able seamen of her 
young days she carried but twenty-two. The goodly company 
of officers, midshipmen, and artificers were cut down also to a 
third of their old array, and as a necessary consequence much 
of her ancient smartness of appearance went with them. Then 
she should have closed her splendid career in some great 
battle with the elements, and found a fitting glory of defeat 
without disgrace before the all-conquering, enduring sea. That 
solace was not to be hers, but as a final effort she made the 
round voyage from Melbourne to London and back, including 
the handling of two cargoes, in five months and twenty days, 
beating anything of the kind ever recorded of a sailing vessel, 
Then, oh woeful fall ! she was sold to the Norwegians, those 
thrifty mariners who are ever on the look-out for bargains in 
the way of ships who have seen their best days, and manage 


to sueceed, in ways undreamed of by more lavish nations, in | 


making fortunes out of such poor old battered phantoms of 
bygone prosperity. Tenacious as the seaman’s memory is for 
the appea 
would have been no easy task for any of her former shipmates 
to recognise the splendid old ‘Lion’ under her Scandinavian 
name of the ‘Ganger Rolf,’ metamorphosed as she was too by 
the shortening of her tapering spars, the stripping of the 
yards from the mizen-mast, and the rigging up of what British 
sailors call the “ Norwegian house-flag,” a windmill pump 
between the main and mizen masts. Thus transformed she 
began her degraded existence under new masters, crawling to 
and fro across the Atlantic to Quebec in summer, Pensacola 
or Doboy in winter, uneasily and spiritless as some gallant 
hunter dragging a timber waggon in his old age. Unpainted, 
weather-bleached, and with sails so patched and clouted that 
they looked like slum washing hung out to dry, she became, 
like the rest of the “ wood-scows,” a thing for the elements to 
scoff at, and, seen creeping eastward with a deckload of deals 
piled six feet high fore and aft above her top-gallant rail, was 
as pathetic as a pauper funeral. Eight seamen now were all 
that the thrift of her owners allowed to navigate her, who 
with the Captain, two mates, carpenter, and cook, made up 
the whole of her crew, exactly the number of the officers she 
used to carry in her palmy days. 

One day when she was discharging in London there came 
alongside an old seaman, weather-worn and hungry looking. 
Something in the build of the old ship caught his eye, and with 
quivering lips and twitching hands he climbed on board. 
Round about the deck he quested until, half hidden by a huge 
pile of lumber. he found the bell and read on it “ Lion, London, 
1842.” Then he sat down and covered his face with his hands. 
Presently he arose and sought the grimy mate purposefully. At 
&n incredibly low waze he obtained the berth of cook,—it was 





rance of any ship in which he has once sailed, it | 


either that or starve, although now he had found his old 
ship, he felt that he would go for nothing rather than misa 
another voyage in her. Soon after they sailed for the “fall 
voyage ” to Quebec, making a successful run over, much to the 
delight of the ancient cook, who was never weary of telling any 
one who would listen of the feats of sailing performed by the 
‘Lion’ when he was quartermaster of her “ way back in the 
fifties.” Urged by greed, for he was part-owner, and under 
no fear of the law, the skipper piled upon her such a deck- 
load of deals that she no longer resembled a ship, she was 
only comparable to a vast timber stack with three masts. 
She was hardly clear of Newfoundland on her homeward 
passage, when one of the most terrible gales of all that terrible 
winter set in. Snow and sleet and frost-fog, a blinding white 
whiil of withering cold, assailed her, paralysing the hapless 
handful of men who vainly strove on their lofty platform 
to do their duty, exposed fully to all the wrath of that 





icy tempest. One after one the worn-out sails, like autumn 
| leaves, were stripped from yard and stay ; day after day saw 
the perishing mariners die. The sea froze upon her where it 
fell, so that now she resembled an iceberg; and though the 
remnant of the crew tried many times to get at the fastenings 
of the chains that secured the deck-load so as to send it adrift, 
they could not. At last only one man was left alive, and 
he, strangely enough, was the old cook. And while still 
the gale was at its height, he suddenly seemed to renew 
all his lost strength. Buckling tight his belt with firm 
fingers, a new light gleaming in his eyes, he strode aft and 
seized the long-disused wheel. Standing erect and alert he 
conned her gravely, getting her well before the wind. On- 
ward she fled, as if knowing the touch of an old. friend. 
Gradually the lean fingers stiffened, the fire died out of 
the eyes, until, just as the last feeble drops in that brave 
old heart froze solid, the ‘Lion’ dashed into a mountainous 
berg and all her shattered timbers fell apart. Lovely and 
pleasant had she been in her life, and in her death she was no 
danger to her wandering sisters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank T. BuLten. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
(To TIE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Srr,—It is seldom desirable to discuss legal questions in the 
columns of a journal, but perhaps you will allow me to 
express a hope that the view conveyed by your correspondent, 
“W.N.L.,” in your issue of April 22nd, will not be accepted 
without much caution. He appears to think that a recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of “The Queen v. 
The Comptroller-General of Patents,” &c., shows that a decision 
of the Archbishop under the paragraph in the preface to the 
Prayei-book, under which the Archbishops are now proposing 
to act, will be final. I venture to assert that it is certain 
that it will be nothing of the kind. I more than doubt 
whether the Lords Justices would have considered themselves 
bound by a decision of the Attorney-General in the case 
referred to had they considered it bad law. Probably all they 
did was in their discretion to refuse by a mandamus to disturb 
a decision with which they agreed. But whether this is so or 
not, “ W. N. Iu.” omits to notice the effect of the words in the 
preface to the Prayer-book which follow: “So that the same 
order be not contrary to anything contained in this Book.” 
The meaning of this proviso has been the subject of 
authoritative interpretation. Long ag Robert Philli- 
more was of opinion that the Archbishop was the proper 


tribunal to decide at least some questions of Ritual. But the 





so Sir 








Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, reversing the 
judgment of Sir Robert Phillimore, held that the Archbishop 


had no jurisdiction to decide in any matter which was covered 
by the provisions of the Prayer-book.’ In the case at Lambeth, 
one of the counsel endeavoured to avoid the effect of this 
decision, and suggested that at least in subsidiary matters, 








neither ordered nor forbidden, the Archbishop might decide. 
But in the recent volume of his Life there will be found a 
letter of Lord Selborne in which he strongly disapproves even 
of this suggestion. 

I believe that the conclusion is inevitable that the Arch- 
bishop must at least profess to follow the views adopted by 
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the Courts of Law having jurisdiction,—the Court of Arche 
and the Judicial Committee. “ Anything contained in thi 


book” must mean what the Court of interpretation having 
jurisdiction determines to be contained in the book on its true 
straight to the 


construction, and this necessarily leads 


supremacy of the Court of interpretation. Nor will this con 


clusion appear to lawyers to be otherwise than right and 


natural. It is inconceivable to a lawyer that Parliament car 


have intended that two interpretations should be validly 
placed on the Prayer-book, one by the Courts of the land after 
due argument, and the other by an Archbishop after any 
argument, or none, and without appeal ; and it is natural to 
suppose that the object of the proviso in the preface was to 
maintain the due subordination of the Archbishop’s personal 


authority to the law of the land. 


I do not for a moment doubt that these considerations are 
present to the mind of the Archbishop. I am sure that 
they are present to the mind of his most distinguished and 
It will be 
of the greatest interest to see how the Archbishop deals with 
the question brought before him, but I must confess to a hope 
that not only will his own mind be brought to the clear con- 
clusion that, on the questions to be discussed before him, the 
established Courts of Law have already given the only 
decision that a trained mind can arrive at, but that a similar 


competent adviser, the new Dean of the Arches. 


conviction will force itself even upon those who at present 
uphold the legality of the practice at issue. So, and so only, 
can a dangerous condition certainly of antinomy, and probably 
of lawlessness, be avoided.—I am, Sir, &c., TEMPLAR 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR 


Srr,— Will you kindly allow me a little space by way of supple- 
ment to my letter on the Court of the Archbishops which you 
were good enough to insert in the Spectator of April 22nd% I 
do not think it is generally known that the provisions of the 
preface to the Prayer-book, under which the Archbishops are 
acting, have received judicial interpretation in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury. They were carefully considered by Sir 
Robert Phillimore, when Dean of the Arches, in the first of 
the modern Ritual cases, “ Martin 7. Maconochie,” reported in 
the Law Reports, 2 Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
p. 116; and his judgment was reviewed by the Privy Council 
(2 Privy Council Cases, p. 265). So far as I can ascertain, this 
is the only occasion on which they have been before the 
Courts. In the case referred to, the Dean of the Arches dis- 
cussed these provisions at length and observed (p. 192):-— 
“The words of this order deserve the closest attention: it 
provides ‘for the resolution of all doubts concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute the things con- 
tained in this book,’ terms which certainly appear to com- 
prehend every conceivable difficulty or doubt which could 
possibly arise. The authority which is to resolve these doubts 
and remove these difficulties is that officer in whose hands 
previously to the statutory enactment of any prayer-book the 
Church had placed a supreme command over all that relates 
to her ritual.” And after quoting further from the preface, 
the learned Judge comes to the conclusion that there is 
only one limitation to the authority thereby given to the 
Bishop,—namely, that his order “shall not be contrary to 
anything contained in this hook,’ and that there is left 
“ within the domain” of his authority “things neither ordered 
nor prohibited expressly, or by implication, but the doing or 
use ef which must be governed by the living discretion of 
some person in authority.’ And the learned Judge continues: 
—“ Was there any provision for controlling the exercise of this 
discretion? Yes, a provision not inserted, it is true, in the 
first prayer-book, but equally in accordance with the discipline 
of the Catholic Church, and with the denial of papal preten- 
sions, the provision that ‘it the Bishop he in doubt he may 
send for the resolution thereof to the Archbishop.”* Applying 
these principles to the case before the Court, which was a 
charge of “excessive kneeling by the celebrant at the Holy 
Communion, the Dean of the Arches, after saying that the 
evidence as to the fact was far from being clear, and that the 
rubri¢ did not give precise directions, added (p. 211) :—“ More- 
over, in my opinion, it has committed an 
error in this respect, it is which should not form the sub- 
ject of a criminal prosecution, but belongs to the category ot 
those cases, which should be referred to the Bishop, in order 


e 


vy 


the celebrant 


one 





ee _) 
that he may exercise thereupon his discretion according to the 
rubric to which I have already referred.” When this casa 
came before the Privy Council on appeal their Lordships held 
(reversing the decision of the Arches Court upon the evidence) 
that the charge of “excessive kneeling” was proved, and they 
held further that, on the construction of the rubric, the 
kneeling complained of was forbidden. 


s 
Ss 


‘| With reference to the question whether the matter should 


have been referred to the Bishop under the directions in th, 
preface to the Prayer-book, Lord Cairns, who delivered the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee, after mentioning the 
“very learned and elaborate judgment of the Dean of tha 
Arches,” and the definition given by him as above of the cases 
to be referred to the Bishop, said :—“ Their Lordships do not 
think it necessary to consider minutely the cases which, or the 
manner in which, this direction in the Preface to the Prayer. 
book is applicable, inasmuch as, in their opinion, the charge 
against the Respondent, with which they are now dealing. 
involves what is expressly ordered and prohibited by the 
Rubric, and is therefore a matter in which the Bishop could 
have no jurisdiction to modify or dispense with the rubrica| 
provisions.’ It will be seen, therefore, that the view of the 
Dean of Arches as to the meaning and effect of the directions 
in the preface to the Prayer-book is not touched by the 
Judicial Committee. They held, as he had previously held, 
that an act expressly prohibited by the Rubric is outside 
those directions : they only differed from him on the question; 
(1) whether a particular act was proved ; (2) whether that act 
was forbidden by the rubric. I venture, therefore, to submit 
that the above-quoted judgment of Sir R. Phillimore goes far 
to show that the so-called ‘“ Court” of the Archbishop is not, as 
has been suggested, a mere usurpation, nor a mere Court ot 
Arbitration, binding only on those who voluntarily submit to 
it, but that it is the tribunal expressly appointed by the Act 
ot Uniformity for the purpose of finally deciding the particular 
questions which it is understood are to be argued before it— 
[am, Sir, &c., W. N..4: 











WHY FRANCE HATES THE PROTESTANTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Lecteur de seconde main de votre intéressant weekly, 
jai Iu avee un intérét tout spécial, dans votre numéro du 
8 Avril, l'article intitulé “Why France Hates the Prote 
tants.” Je ne veux pas contester qu'il n’y ait dans cet article 
| des apercus tris ingénieux et un bon nombre d’observations 
| justes et topiques. songe pas a nier notamment que 
| l'éducation catholique-romaine que Ja plupart des enfants de 
| France recoivent plus ou moins a lige de leur premiere com- 
ans) ne laisse une empreinte facheuse 
méme Ja 


Je ne 


| munion (de 11 a 12 


roe 





let qui ne disparait pas toujours avec pro 
|fession dindifférence et méme diincrédulité que font 
| plus tard Ja majorité de mes conciteyens. Beaucoup 
| de soi-disant ‘“libres-penseurs’ ne sont, en effet, que 


+ 


t ( 


des cléricaux retournés, et gardent—tel, M. Henri Roche- 
fort, qui peut passer pour 1 type du genre,—avec le: 
préjugés de leur enfance, le méme esprit crédule et superficie! 
a méme admiration di 
panache et des pompes thcitrales, la méme indulgence pour le 
mensonge, qui caractérisent le dévot pétri dans le moule du 
jésuitisme. Mais, cela dit (et en reconnaissant, avec l’auteul 
‘de larticle, quune des grandes causes de la supérioritc 
habituelle des Piotestants sur les Catholiques-romains, tient 
a léducation de la conscience qui fait que les premier: 
| mettent volontiers la recherche de la Vérité avant tout, 
| tandis qui les seconds laissent cette recherche & l'arriére-plan), 
| —je me permets de trouver que l’auteur fait un peu trop ce 
| qu'il reproche & Voltaire et autres éléves des jésuites de faire, 
| —ae., “to accept false premises, and to proceed from them to 
1a logical conclusion.’ Les fausses prémisses dans le raisonne 
| ment de votre collaborateur sont la prétendue haine que “la 
' France, dans son ensemble, aurait toujours éprouvée ¢t 
| ressentirait encore contre les Protestants” et cette allégation 
que “ France was always the nurse of fanaticism.’ L’écrivain 
du Spectator a, la, le grand tort de généraliser a outrance ¢t 
| de prendre comme l’esprit de la France ce qui n’a jamais été et 
nest surtout aujourdhui que le fait d'un parti, d’une petite 
| minorité, laquelle a réussi parfois, il est vrai, & surprendre ja 
| masse et & l’entrainer par ses mensonges. Tout ce que dit 
| Vauteur est vrai, par exemple, de la cabale qui gravite autour 
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le méme déntiment de sens critique, ] 
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de Drumont et de la Libre Parole, feuille de combat inspirée 
et subventionnée par le clan jésuitique. Mais, heureusement, 
Yinfluence de cette cabale est encore fort loin d’avoir con- 
taminé tout Vesprit public dans notre pays. La Ré- 
formation au XVIe siécle avait trouvé en France un 
champ trés ouvert, trés bien préparé, et ce sont plutot des 
influences extérieures, celle de Catherine de Médicis par 
exemple ct des jésuites—la_plupart Espagnols—qui ont 
empéché que la France tout entitre ne fat entrainée (comme 
je furent quelques-unes de ses provinces: le Languedoc, le 
Dauphiné, le Béarn, partie de la Guyenne, de la Saintonge et 
du Poitou) dans le grand mouvement émancipateur. La 
revocation de l’Edit de Nantes fut surtout Vceuvre du 
f. (jésuite) La Chaise, le confesseur et le directeur de 
conscience de Louis XIV., qui prononga a cette occasion, le 
Nune dimittis du vieillard Siméon. Mais il est si vrai que 
la France, dans sa masse, ne ressentit jamais de haine 
ni contre le protestantisme, ni contre les protestants, 
fls authentiques de son sol, que Napoléon I, qui 
connaissait bien l’esprit des Frangais (il ne les eft pas 
si bien dominés s'il ne les avait bien connus) a pu dicter, dans 
le “Mémorial de Sainte-Héline,” la déclaration suivante : 
“ Jayais le choix (en 1802) entre le protestantisme et le 
catholicisme. Méme la France m’etit plus volontiers suivi si 
javais embrassé le protestantisme. Le courant des idées me 
poussait alors dans cette direction.” J’ai parcouru la France 
contemporaine dans presque tous ses départements, donnant, 
dans un grand nombre de villes et de villages, des conférences 
toujours publiques ot je m’attachais 4 prouver que la France 
a besoin d’une réforme religieuse qui la sépare de la Rome 
papale et la raméne directement au Dieu et au Christ de 
{Evangile. Partout j’ai rencontré, dans les développements 
de ce theme, l’approbation de mes auditeurs, la plupart 
Et que de fois je les ai entendus 
me dire: “Vous avez raison; votre religion (protestante) 
t mieux que la notre!” Tous ceux qui sont au courant 
progrés de l’évangelisation et de la propagande pro- 
testante en France, tous ceux qui savent que, chaque année, 
plus de vingt prétres de l’Eglise romaine quittent cette Eglise 
pour se rattacher au protestantisme; tous ceux enfin qui 
savent les sentiments vrais, du peuple, du vraz peuple de 
France sur le protestantisme et les protestants, seront préts a 
se joindre & moi pour dire: L’auteur de l'article du Spectator 
d fait erreur quand il a admis comme un fait acquis que la 
France hait les protestants.—Je suis, Monsieur, votre bien 
respectueusement dévoué, Evuc. REVEILLAUD, 

Publiciste, Secrétaire général de la Société Coligny, Agent 

général de la Société des Traités religieux de Paris 


Versailles, 20 Avril. 









(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Stz,—The hatred of Protestants in France to which your 
correspondents allude is not to Protestants as such, but that 


-\ 


owing to the occult power that governs France (Freemasonry) 
they have been foisted into all possible responsible official posi- 
tions, not from any superior merits, but simply to exciude 

atholies. That is, I believe, the reason of the dislike enter- 
Frenchmen, generally, are too indifferent, 
oth as to religion and as to divergence of creeds, to hate any 

ie for his particular belief. The hatred to Protestants, if it 
exists in France, is not to be compared to that manifested by 
English Protestants towards Romanism, Popery, &c., a: may 
be seen any day in the daily papers.—I am, Sir, &c, 

mer, Pas de Calais, France, April 21st. J. BERNARD 











INCENSE IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 








quite certain he performed his 


“ frankincense,” twice (besides the word thumzazezn, translated 
“to burn incense”). In Luke i. 9 and 11, thumiama is 
applied only to the Jewish Ritual, which, I suppose it will be 
conceded, is no longer binding on Christians. There remain, 
then, the occurrence of U7banos in Matt. i. 11, of thumiama 
alone in Rev. v. 8, viii. 3 and 4, and with dzbanos in Rev. xviii. 13. 
Mr. Dearmer mainly rests his defence of the burning of 
incense on the passage in St. Matthew, but supports it by two 
of those in the Apocalypse. As respects the first, I must 
point out that the offering of the wise men was not in any- 
wise a burning of incense, but a giving of gifts: “They pre- 
sented [Revised Version, offered] unto Him gifts, gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh,” according to the common practice of the 
East, by which gifts are offered by the inferior to the superior. 
Very likely the frankincense was burnt afterwards by the 
parents of Jesus as an act of Jewish worship, but such an act 
is no more a precedent for us than the offering of the “ pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons” spoken of in Luke i. 24 
Let us now pass to the use of the words in Revelation. 
Thumiama is disguised for us in the Authorised Version, Rev. 
v. 8 and xviii. 13, by the rendering “ odours” ; but the Revised 
Version correctly renders “incense” (Rev. v. 8 and xviii. 3) 
In the first case, the living creatures (not “beasts,” as in the 
Authorised Version) and the elders fall before the lamb in 
worship, with golden vials full of thumztamata, “ which are the 
prayers of saints.” As far as this text goes, then, in using 
incense we substitute the symbol for the thing symbolised, we 
put back the veil on the revealed. How it is that in the next 
two occurrences of thumiama, Rev. viii. 3 and 4, the symbol is 
spoken of jointly with the thing symbolised, the incense with 
the prayers, I do not clearly see. But I cannot help noting 
a marked difference in the character of the two visions. 
The former one is followed by a scene of rejoicing 
and glory. In the latter the censer filled with the mingled 
incense and prayers 13 immediately flung upon the earth, to 
be followed by “thunders and voices and lightnings,” and the 
seven trumpets with their terrible woes. That Mr. Dearmer 
se as a precedent for Christian 


should accept this use of incen 


worship is to me inconceivable 


There remains one other 
occurrence both of thumzama and /ifanos which he has not 
noticed. In chap. xviii. 13, both are spoken of (amongst other 
things, with “slaves and souls of men”) as merchandise sup- 
plied to the harlot city, in which was found “the blood of 
prophets and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the 
earth.” Does this text strengthen the argument for the use 
of incense in our worship ?7—I am, Sir, &c., 





? 


J. M. Luptow 





A MIGHTY PLOUGHMAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Str,—Inthe Spectator of December 17th, 1898, 
Mr. Tyson writing under the heading “ A Mi 
states Mr. Tyson never put on a white . 

thing but the coarsely plain food he was accustomed to, never 
washed himself with anything but sand. He never enjoyed 
amusements, and he thought nothing about money, did not 


a biographer of 
ty Ploughman 


+ navar ete anv 
never ate any 











give any away, and so on. 

(1) Ihave myself stayed at the same Hotel at Hay, New South 
Wales, with Mr. Tyson. He wore linen shirts, and apparently 
enjoyed, certainly ate, the same meals we all had; and Ian 

ablutions lik 
man. I can imagine the landlady’s horror if she found sand 
Moreover, I know that on hi 


e any other white 


stations and elsewhere he used the water Nature has given u; 
P 
yh 


in,—I congratulate my friend, Mr. Dearmer, on the staunchly | 


Protestant feeling which leads him to prefer what he deems to 
be the authority of Scripture to that portion even of Church 
tradition which has most claim on our respect,—viz., that ot 
the first three centuries (the “Dictionary of Christian An 
says “four,” but let that pass), Justin Martyr may 
disapprove, Augustin may expressly deny, but if Scripture has 
ly spoken, no doubt their words must go for nothing 
has it so spoken? The word thwaiama, translated 
in every case but two in the Authorised Ve1 
Revised, occurs six times 





tianitiag 
iquities 








incense” 
sion, in every case in the 
in the New Testament; the 


| Tyson, 


| to charities are due to Mr. Tyson 
word dibanos, translated | 


for purposes of cleanliness. The idea of Mr. Tyson, or any 
one else, using sand is absurd. I have heard many strange 
yarns about Mr. Tyson, but never that 

was of a very retiring nature 


ing of Mr 


no doubt he 
But only a few days ago I met a lady who, in $ 
aid the last time she had seen him was at a lunch at 


he was talking to numbers of the 
f 


(2) There is 








the Tenterfield Races 
girls, and appeared to quite ¢ 


(3) As for not giving any mouey away, that is an unfair 
statement. I know one instance where he gave a large 





donation for a church ; and I have heard it most commonl; 
expressed as an opinion that many large anonymous gifts 
j In fact, in more than 
one case 1 have been told a gift has been traced directly to 
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Mr. Tyson. I could write much more on the subject, but am 
afraid of trespassing on your space.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. G. B. Ravenscrorr MITCHELL. 
Queensland, March 11th. 
[The facts we alluded to were given in a very striking 
account of Mr. Tyson published in the Times.—Ep. Spectator.) 





ANIMAL STORIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 


S1r,—Stories innumerable have been told, and many of them 
in your own columns, of the sagacity of animals and of the 
affection they are often observed to show to man and to each 
other. Let me give two experiences I have had of the latter 
trait. She was only a poor, old, and dilapidated pony, a 
Shetland, imported from the Isles, to escape death by famine 
at a season when the abnormal heat scorched up almost all 
pasturage. She fell ultimately into the hands of an old hawker 
of thistown. The two toiled along together on their daily 
rounds year after year, till old age and emaciation brought 
both to the workhouse. I say “both,” for the old pony was 
admitted along with her decrepit old master, and placed 
partly on the house staff and partly on the retired 


list. She would jog away to the town and back with 
a small load in a light donkey-cart, and this was 


the extent of the work expected from her. She was 
not without company, for some time previous to her 
arrival an old donkey had been admitted under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the attachment between them sprung up at 
once, and developed to a marked degree. They could often 
be seen side by side, standing dozing, still as statues; and in 
the winter shoulder to shoulder as if sheltering each other 
from the cold blast that swept their hilly pasture-land 

Should it be the old donkey’s turn to go out with the cart, 
the old pony would take her stand at the pasture-gate, and 
there she would remain during the whole time of her mate’s 
absence, and on his return would welcome him with evident 
delight, and vice versd. Old age came to separate the two 
old comrades. On Good Friday, 1894, the donkey died. The 
body was placed under a cartshed and covered with straw, 
Waiting its interment. The old Shetland was most disconso- 
late. There was no rest for her, as her footprints showed the 
next morning, for during the night she had searched every acces- 
sible spot for her lost mate. During the following day she came 
across the heap under the cartshed. She sniffed about until 
she appeared satisfied she had found herold companion. Then 
she commenced to scratch away the straw until she had com- 
pletely uncovered the body, and there she stood until the 
body was finally removed for burial, the picture of despair, 
her head down, and with tears rolling down her rugged old 
face, and for days after the burial she wandered about in 
search of her old comrade. This was seen by myself and 
family, as well as a number of the staff. The old pony is stil) 
with us. 


May I give you another instance of animal affection? I 
recently kept a fine specimen of a cross between Newfound- 
land and retriever. He was a favourite with us all, especially 
with my youngest son, who worked him well under the gun, 
and indulged in a playfulness with him to an extent to which 
the others dared not venture. One day in the year 1882, I 
believe November, the dog met with an accident to one of his 
paws, and my son began to examine the bruise. In handling 
the wounded paw he must have caused the animal some pain, 
for ina moment of forgetfulness the dog snapped at my son, 
inflicting a serious scalp wound. The cauterising of the 
flesh caused a small artery to break, and my son lay in bed in 
@ precarious condition for some days, during which time the 
dog absolutely refused all food, and roamed uneasily from one 
room to another, disregarding all attempts to comfort him or 
divert his attention. He was one day admitted to the sick 
room at my son’s request. He rushed to the bedside, put his 
paws on the bed, buried his head under the pillow, and shook 
with evident grief and remorse, which continued until my son 
spoke to and patted him. With my son’s convalescence the 
dog brightened up to some extent, but never exhibited the 
same liveliness as of old. Whether it was through grief, 
or whether caused by his abstinence from food, he developed 
an illness the symptoms of which showed heart-disease and 
dropsy ; and in the small hours of the morning ot Feb- 





ruary 23rd, 1882, I was suddenly aroused to see 
animal breathing his last, held in my son’s arm 
Sir, &e., 


the poor 
3.~I am 
R. Heyworta, ; 
Master of the Workhouse, 
Rochdale Union Workhouse, Dearnley, April 11th, 





THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPFCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Sleep is a mental state or stage of the mind in the daily 
sequence of events, and generally attained without any effort 
or extraneous aid. The physician in relieving insomnolence 
prescribes narcotics, anodynes, sedatives, or stimulants, medi- 
cines in themselves dissimilar or even opposite, according to the 
various varying needs of his patients, needs differing in different 
constitutions and different disease in their different stages, 
and even of the same patient in the same state of the disease, 
but under different surroundings, thus tacitly proving that 
the practical physician acknowledges that the difference 
between the insomnolent state and sleep or the distance 
between them is not a certain quantity, to be rectified by a 
certain remedy, or that the distance between the insomnolent 
stage and sleep, can be bridged over, by a known length of 
cable, but like a skilful mariner making for the port of 
sleep suits his canvas to the wind. As like in the insom- 
nolence of acute diseases, the treatment varies in chronic 
insomnia, except that here, one plan of treatment might do 
service for a lifetime, but to suggest any one method as suit- 
able to all cases must result in disappointment to many acting 
on the advice. The method suggested by “ A Physician” might 
suit some cases, though “ Another Physician” ridicules it on 
theoretical grounds, but a concentrated train of thought can- 
not be prolonged indefinitely, like the straight line of Euclid. 
Either through want of fuel or intrinsic exhaustion the train 
imperceptibly slackens into a stop, that is oblivion, which is 
sleep. Iam an Indian physician. I first adopted sleeping in 
this country to kill time, and during the last six years have 
slept from eighteen to twenty hours a day on an average fora 
hundred days in a year, and under varied conditions of mind 
and body and of immediate surroundings. I never had to use 
any drug to procure or lengthen sleep, but by following certain 
methods I have always dropped asleep when IJ so wished it, 
sometimes, of course, after some perseverance in the method 
adopted for the occasion, and in the earlier days by a change 
of methods.—I am, Sir, «&e., C. N. SALDANHA. 
85 Devonshire Road, Chiswick, W., April 24th. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It is curious to note that your correspondents who have 
written such interesting letters on “The Mystery of Sleep” 
seem to be quite unaware of the most fertile source of sleep- 
lessness, and are, therefore, unable to point out the true 
remedy. Let any of your readers, when next they pass a 
sleepless night, notice carefully what happens. It will prob- 
ably be somewhat as follows. Suppose, for instance, that they 
are in the habit of being called at half-past seven ; they will 
hear the clock strike four, five, six, and seven, and then, when 
the knock at the door comes, they will either be fast asleep 
or else they will drop asleep immediately afterwards, and in 
either case very possibly they will, to their intense disgust, 
oversleep themselves. What is the explanation of this? 
Simply that by far the commonest cause of prolonged sleep- 
lessness is the worrying about it, the anxious effort to obtain 
sleep. And so they lie awake hour after hour wearily 
striving for it, until at last when seven strikes the effort is 
given up as useless; at once, the strain being taken off, 
the worn-out brain takes its rest,—the sleep which has been 
so longed-for comes at last. A great physician has very 
truly said, “ The body will always rest if the mind will let it.” 


Some years ago when house physician at a London hospital, 
I used to experiment on this subject. On my midnight rounds 
I would frequently receive complaints of sleeplessness from 
weary patients, often when there was no pain or other definite 
reason for it. I would say to them: “Oh, it doesn’t really 
matter, you are resting all right ; it won't do you any harm ; 
just lie awake and think how comfortable you are here.” Or 
to the weaker natures I would say, “ Nurse shall bring you & 
poultice,” or, “I will send you something when I have finished 
my rounds.” Almost invariably on my return, in twenty 
minutes’ time, they would be sleeping peacefully ; no further 
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remedy was needed. Every doctor will tell you how often 
some simple sleeping draught is sent and never taken,—never 
needed. The mere fact of knowing it is there is sufficient ; 
the anxious dread of another sleepless night has been taken 
away, the mind is at rest, and sleep comes in the natural way. 
And so it would seem that by far the commonest cause of 
sleeplessness is the anxious striving to obtain sleep. It 
follows, therefore, that all such devices for procuring it, as 
counting an imaginary flock of sheep, fixing the attention on 
the circulation, making an effort to stop thought, are wrong 
theoretically, as well as being usually worse than useless in 
practice. What, then, is the real remedy? Why, simply to 
give up the attempt to sleep if one’s sleep does not come as 
usual. Give up trying. If a sleepless \night is to be one’s 
lot, one must accept it as philosophically as one can, re- 
membering that many and many a man has had to lose a 
night’s rest before, and has been but little, if any, the worse 
for it. To the sleepless one I would say, “ Make up your 
mind to stay awake for the night.” Nine times out of ten 
the blessing, striven for in vain, will come unsought, and that 
almost immediately, so that on looking back next morning 
the last thing you will remember will be your determination 
to lie awake. 

Directly you cease to strive for sleep, to wish ardently for 
it, the strain will be taken off, the brain—the body—will rest 
because the mind is no longer preventing it, and sleep will be 
the happy result. And to make the requisite determination— 
or should I say renunciation {this thought may be a help to 
you. Itis the anxiety for sleep, and the worrying about its 
absence, far more than the sleeplessness itself, that cause the 
feeling of prostration which follows a sleepless night. The 
man whose duty or occupation has forced him to give upa 
night’s rest is in a far better condition next day than the man 
who has spent a restless night in the vain and weary search 
for sleep.—I am, Sir, &c., b> aap. 2 





THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Have not Broad Churchmen got something better to do 
than to organise themselves into a union? The party unions 
of High and Low have clearly done harm. Surely the true 
policy of the Broad Church is not to concentrate itself, but to 
concentrate the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Winterbourne, Bristol. OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 





THE COLOURS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In your article on “Colours of Domestic Animals,” I 
think you have overlooked one of the wild cattle which is 
neither self-coloured nor black, namely, the Burmese hsaing 
(B. Soudaicus). The cows of this species are bright chestnut 
while the bulls, except when very old, are a pale greyish 
yellow ; old bulls, \however, become chocolate-coloured over 
the head and body, commencing with the former ; but in both 
sexes a stripe on the inside of each limb and the inside of the 
ears are white, as well as a large oval-shaped patch on the 
buttocks. I have often noticed how like in colour some of 
the domestic bulls round a Burmese village are to the wild 
hsaing.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. A. Bruce, 
Pyinmana, North Burmah, March 16th, Forest Officer. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is a well-known truism that distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, and the saying applies with full force to the 
“Protector,” who is glorified in these his tercentenary day, 
by heroic names such as “champion of religious liberty,” “the 
greatest man England ever produced, to whom the country 
owes liberty, &c., de.” Such epithets are specially used by 
Nonconformists, who believe that he was their particular 
protector ; all honour to him if such he had been impartially. 
It is therefore an interesting comment on this belief to read 
how one eminently conscientious sect regarded Cromwell when 
he lived, and for this purpose I quote from the fascinating 
“History of the Fells of Swarthmoor,” zealous followers of 
George Fox, the “Quaker ” leader, one of whom became his 
wife. In a letter to a Member of Cromwell’s Parliament 
Margaret Fell wrote :—“ Now be ye judges, ye pretenders to 





liberty of conscience. Consider what liberty you yourselves 
give to tender consciences. Oh! how dare you profess 
reformation when cruelty and tyranny rules in the land you 
govern. Look back and see if ever there was the like under 
all the Kings and Bishops since Queen Mary’s days, who 
burned the martyrs.” The taunt as to tender consciences 
probably alludes to the loud remonstrance of Cromwell and 
his Government against the cruelty and intolerance exercised 
by the Papacy towards the Waldenses, even raising a 
subscription for them in England, whilst their own jails 
were crowded with persecuted Quakers. Again, Francis 
Howgill writes to Margaret Fell from London on 5th 
month, 1655:—“ Thy letters I have received; those to 
Oliver Cromwell are both delivered into his hand. He 
is full of subtlety and deceit, will speak fair but hardens 
his heart, and acts secretly underneath. Most of our 
army fof preachers] is scattered, broken, and cast into 
prison.” Again:—“ About a year after Thomas Aldam’s re- 
lease from York Castle, Oliver Cromwell, affecting to dis- 
believe the statements which the ‘ Friends’ placed before him, 
of the great number of their brethren who were imprisoned, 
Aldam and Anthony Pearson visited the prisons throughout 
England, taking down the names of every ‘ Friend’ they found 
incarcerated. Then they waited on the Protector, presenting 
the document stating what they had seen. Finding him 
determined not to interfere, Thos. Aldam took his cap from 
his head and rending it, exclaimed, ‘So shall the Government 
of this nation be rent from thee and thy house.’” This 
happened in 1655, so it was not long before he saw his prophecy 
fulfilled.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ellergreen, Kendal, April 25th. Mary W. Cropper. 





THE TENDER MERCIES OF A HUMANE DOG. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Unlike the custom of the “dog of the Restoration ” 
immortalised in Pepys’s Diary, my gardener’s little Aberdeen- 
shire terrier ‘Wag’ buries his cats alive / That is to say, he 
is known to have done it on one occasion some time ago, when 
he was caught in the act of burying an innocent kitten alive. 
‘Wag’ was busy filling in the grave, scraping the earth with 
care over the body of his mewing victim. The kitten was 
rescued just in time to save its life, and is now a handsome 
half-grown Persian tabby. When the interment took place it 
was quite young, only just able to toddle about. Whence the 
kitten had come, or what might have been ‘ Wag’s’ motive, 
nobody knows. It was a stranger, and could hardly have been 
able to walk any distance. The dog is a queer little fellow, 
full of whims and fancies; but so gentle that he wouldn't 
hurt a fly, and has an especial objection to killing anything. 
Even when his friend the black cat brings him a mouse, he 
will turn aside and let it escape unhurt. If he finds his way 
into the corn-box where a mouse or two usually resides, he 
will stand still letting them run over his back and head and 
dribble off through his long hair, without a sign of annoyance. 
I rather think ‘ Wag’ thought burying the stray was a humane 
way of getting rid of it.—I am, Sir, &c., at AS 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S LECTURES ON THE 
UTILITARIANS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Londoners rarely notice what is going on around them, 
and thus miss half the advantages of living in London. How 
many Londoners, I wonder, have heard of the lectures on 
the Utilitarians which Mr. Leslie Stephen is delivering every 
Thursday afternoon at the Kensington Palace Hotel? Yet 
these discourses are, in their way, almost perfect ; they are 
the conversational monologues of a man who is at once the 
most skilful of biographers and the clearest of thinkers. 
Nothing so good of its kind has ever, I suspect, been pre- 
sented to a London audience since Carlyle gave his lectures 
on “Hero Worship.” Mr. Stephen’s sketch of Bentham was 
as humorous and effective as Carlyle’s picture of Coleridge, 
and a great deal fairer and more reasonable ; and no one who 
has read “ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century” can 
doubt that Mr. Stephen’s analysis of Utilitarianism will be as 
subtle as his picture of the “chirpy old gentleman” who at 
the beginning of the century made every young Englishman 
of intelligence a Utilitarian is full of humour. To miss Mr. 
Stephen’s lectures is to miss the most charming introduction to 
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the study of philosophy ever offered to a so-called intelligent 
public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
One oF Mr. STEPHEN’s AUDIENCE. 





A WELLINGTON STORY. 
‘ [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—During the time that the Duke of Wellington,as Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, resided at Walmer Castle, a maiden aunt 
of mine occasionally stayed in the then small watering-place 
of Walmer. This lady had a French poodle called ‘ Bliicher.’ 
One day, when passing the Castle, the dog ran into the grounds. 
My aunt remained outside, calling in an aggrieved voice, 
“ Bliicher, Bliicher.” The old Duke looked over the wall, a:.1 
remarked: “Madam, time was when I should have been ex- 
tremely glad to see Bliicher.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Broadstone. 


A. V. KayeE. 








POETRY. 
—) alum 
IN THE OLD BURYING-GROUND AT CALCUTTA. 

In this dark, weed-grown wilderness, 
Where lie the dead of yesterday, 
There sleeps a warrior Englishman— 
A servant of “John Company ”— 
Who, ere his reckless countrymen 
Snatched from the reeking tiger jaws 
The fateful prize of empiry, 
Laid down his life, and saw no more 

His home in leafy Somerset. 


Though one of that stern fellowship— 
That unremembered chivalry— 
Whose onset shook the sovereignties 
And world-old Powers of Hindostan, 
Yet oft in marchings to and fro 
His heart, grown sad unwittingly, 
Had whispered of the Severn Sea ; 
And in the moon-blanched minarets 
Had shown, by wistful alchemy, 
The tower four-square upon the hill, 
Beat grey by all the winds of heaven, 
Whose five sweet bells on Sabbath morns 
Make music when the village-folk 
Come up in hushed societies, 
Through lanes of ancient silences, 
And primrose-lit obscurities, 

To worship God in Somerset. 


Now lies he here, dead utterly, 

His name by fame unchronicled, 

And passed from love and memory ; 

For dead his warrior comrades are, 
And dead his friends in Somerset. 


Yet still, methinks, half wonderingly, 
— the multitudinous 
Grey ghosts that throng the Ganges 
Attaining through the centuries 
The promised palm of nothingness, 
He stands a pale, stern sentinel ; 
To God, to England loyal still, 
And to himself, as well becomes 
A gentleman of Somerset. 


bank, 


W. G. Hote. 








AST. 
om 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Tue bad pictures at the New Gallery do not as a rule sink to 
such a depth of vulgarity and commonplace as do those at the 
Academy. To make up for this the directors this year have given 
us an extra dose of the incompetent amateur. For some time we 
have been accustomed to an upper row of feeble things, which, 
however, were easy to disregard. This year prominent places 
have been invaded, with results that are little short of 
ludicrous. 


It isa great pity, but it is nevertheless the fact, that land- 
scape art is in abeyance 


A few years ago, under the influ 





| 
ence of a wave of naturalism, a quantity of fine work was 
produced of rather an unimaginative order. But the frank 
enjoyment otf out-of-doors, and the robust rendering and 
freedom, gave to the work produced a charm and a 
character all its own. As typical of this school might 
be cited two pictures by Mr. Alfred Parsons exhibited in the 
same year—1887—Going West and the blossoming orchard, 
now in the Tate Gallery. Since then the frankly naturalistic 
inspiration has declined, and as yet no true imaginative in- 
spiration has taken its place. No amount of healthy natural. 
ism will ever produce works of permanent interest, for fashions 
in observation change so quickly. When a work is informed 
with the real passion of the imagination, the staling hand of 
time has far less effect upon it. The reason is that what 
really appeals to man is not what he sees, but what he feels -— 

“JT may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 

It is with feelings such as these that one looks at Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s fine picture, Sea-Holly and Sea-Lavender (No. 237). 
Throughout the work the attempt to produce an effect of style 
is evident, but the effort is visible, causing a certain restraint 
which does not make up for the old naturalistic vigour, 
Putting these theoretic questions aside, and taking the picture 
as it is, there is much that is purely enjoyable in it. In spite 
of the monotonous smallness of all the forms, the drawing 
throughout is most beautiful. A delicate appreciation of form 
is visible everywhere. Even if a little frigid, to the sug- 
gestion of a photographic quality, the sky is very finely 
painted ; there is a feeling of space and air in it. The colour 
is a delicate harmony of the yellow of the sandy gras 
growing on the dyke which winds away into the picture, and 
the cool grey-green of the sea-holly and the purple of the sea- 
lavender. 

If the qualities of style visible in Mr. Alfred East's picture, 
The Land that Shakespeare Loved (No. 200), were all his own 
the result would be more satisfactory. But in spite of the. 
very obvious reminiscences of Corot the picture is a good one. 
We take it, too, as a sign of grace in Mr. East that he has got 
beyond the point at which so many landscape painters stop, 
the point of mere reproduction of the natural facts of the 
scene. The colour of the present picture is very harmonious ; 
the creamy evening sky and sombre greys of the trees accord 
beautifully with the few touches of warm colour in the clouds 
and distance. Mr. East is generally successful in giving a per- 
sonality to his trees, and in this picture he is eminently 


successful in doing so. The freshness of out-of-doors is 
in Mr. Padgett’s delightful picture, Zn Flanders (No. 10). 


The composition of this work is both original and interesting. 
On the top of the bank which rises from the dull green-grey 
water of a canal,a mass of building rises, culminating in a 
windmill. The way this mass is constructed is most effective, 
and the deep rich colour full of beauty. This is a picture 
with a strong individuality which takes hold of one in a way 
which is a pleasant relief after so much that is half-hearted 
and hesitating in its appeal. 


Mr. E. Stott has in no way departed from his accustomed 
subjects or style; but why complain when the result is so 
beautiful and so artistic? The blue of the water in the pool 
of No. 76is a gem of colour. The Washing Day (No. 228 
shows what an artist can do with simple materials. The wash 
hung up to dry, with the setting sun shining through it, has 
given the painter the opportunity for a wonderful series of 
colours. 

Mr. Sargent’s Colonel Jan Hamilton (No. 149) is by far the 
most interesting portrait in the gallery. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the artists about to paint soldiers’ red tunics will 
take a lesson from the present instance. As a rule a red 
uniform brings disaster upon a picture, but Mr. Sargent has 
thing of beauty. This result has partly been 
achieved by reticence. A dark cloak hangs from the 
shoulders, leaving only a portion of the red showing. 
There is no subduing of the red itself; it is of the fullest 
and most splendid hue. But in enjoying the uniform we must 
not forget the soldier. The characterisation of the head and 
hands is perfect, showing a sensitive organisation combined 
with great vital energy. “This picture is a notable achieve- 
ment in the way of making one feel that a distinct personality 
is presented to one, and not a mere stain upon the canvas. 
Another fine portrait is that of Lord Roberts (No. 126), by Mr. 


made it a 
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Watts. Here again is the impression of personality distinctly 
conveyed. Sir George Reid has painted a fine portrait of Zhe 
Rev. A. MacLaren (No. 153), but the painting lacks the supreme 
craftsmanship of Mr. Sargent or the dis tinction of Mr. Watts. 
Mr. Shannon may be seen at his worst in the full-length 
picture of Lady Henry Cavendish Bentinck (No. 199). The 

inting is pure pose from top to bottom, and is an attempt 
to produce the doubtful charm of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose 
pictures are extolled by the dealers so that the rich may 
have something to buy now that all the Gainsboroughs and 
Romneys have been used up. There is an artificiality and in- 
sincerity throughout Mr. Shannon’s picture which is highly 
displeasing, besides the confusion of the background of holly- 
hocks of a dingy hue. This painter’s good and bad qualities 
may be well studied in the portrait of Mrs. Senior (No. 170). 
There is undoubted charm of colour, but the sweets are 
too cloying; cake spread with honey and cream rises 
to the mind’s eye while looking at this sugared painting. 
Mr. Shannon has so much good in his art that one regrets all 
the more these essential faults of taste. 


True to its traditions, this gallery includes several 
“primitive” pictures. In the case of Mr. Gaskin’s 7'welve 
Brothers (No. 88) and Mr. Southall’s Beauty Receiving the 
White Rose (No. 90) one can only wonder why the artists 
stopped short when they so well imitated the surface of 
quatrocentro pictures, and did not put in the cracks too. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has painted a picture—or rather, we should 
say, an historical document—of The Miracle of Sacred Fire in 
the Church of the Sepulchre, Jerusalem (No. 80). Two and a 
half pages of the catalogue are taken up with a description of 
the scene, without which the picture would be unintel- 
ligible. The picture is crammed with hundreds of figures, and 
no detail is lost ; the only thing that is missing is the impres- 
sion of reality. It is like some extraordinary puppet-show, 
but, if taken with the letterpress, undoubtedly interesting. 


Mr. Tuke goes so near to being really good that one is tanta- 
lised by thinking what he would be if he were a little better. 
Cupid and the Sea Nymphs (No. 189) is a picture full of the 
charm of lovely and delicate colour. But why call the graceful 
model Cupid? The mechanical device of putting a few arrows 
in his hand does not inake him into the god of love. Mr. Tuke 
seems to have been so taken up by the problems of the light 
and colour of flesh out of doors that he has forgotten the 
claims of form. Not, of course, that his forms are inaccurate ; 
but if a work aspires to enter the realm of the ideal, it must 
not be held down to earth by such commonplaces of form as 
the feet and head of the figure under discussion. These forms 
would have been quite appropriate in a modern bather, but 
prevent our imagination being fired by thoughts of Cupid. 
An ideal subject must be translated by ideal forms. 


Mrs. Swynnerton’s work is always interesting, but not always 
completely satisfactory. This is the case this year with her 
large figure called A Dream of Italy (No. 213). If the whole 
figure was equal to the best part, the torso, it would be a 
remarkable picture ; but the painting breaks down in the arms 
hands, and head. Nevertheless, the vigour and strength, and, 
the obvious joy in creation which the artist had, redeem the 
picture and give it a quality which few other pictures here 
possess. We have here something of the spirit which makes 
valuable the lesser masters of the Venetian School,—a sort of 
intensity of desire to produce like the riotous growth of some 
plants, HH. S. 








BOOKS. 
——_-@—— 
THE PHILIPPINES.* 
Major YouncnusBanp is an excellent type of the British 
officer who knocks about the world when he can get a few 
months’ leave “for to admire and for to see,” and is very 
competent to turn his experiences into a book, which neither 
has nor aims at literary merit, but contains a deal of valuable 
facts and sound reflections. He adds nothing to what we 
know already of the story of American intervention in the 
Philippines. As to Aguinaldo’s yevolt in 1896, he confirms 
from local investigation what has al ways been reported,—that 





tn ene, Philtppines and Round About: with Some Account of British Interests 
With Mi Waters. By Major G. J. Younghusband, Queen's Own Corps of Guides, 
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the causes were unjust taxation, official extortion, and the 
misconduct of the priests. Upon the last he lays stress, though 
testifying to the “ unanimous and genuine sentiment in favour 
of the Jesuits.” He has nothing but praise for Admiral 
Dewey’s conduct, both in the action and after it, not only 
towards the Spaniards, but towards the Germans; though his 
account of the American Commander’s ultimatum to Admiral 
Diedrichs is different from that given by Captain Coghlan in 
his Union League Club oration. Indeed, the qualities which 
Major Younghusband extols in Admiral Dewey—his “ quiet 
dignity” and absolute self-possession—are incompatible with 
the words which Captain Coghlan or the reporters attribute to 
him. Major Younghusband makes it clear that British naval 
officers on the spot approved highly of Admiral Dewey’s 
conduct. On the other side of the picture, there is only 
the most absolute condemnation for the fatuous incom- 
petence of the Spanish Commander and his subordinates, We 
had not realised that when Dewey’s fleet steamed into the 
narrow entrance of Manila Bay, passing in line at six 
knots an hour within eight hundred yards of a battery 
of three modern guns planted on the mainland, not a 
shot was discharged from the battery, though the weaker 
guns on Corregidor were already firing upon the vessels. The 
story of the action is lucidly told. But the most interesting 
thing historically to us is the account of Aguinaldo, who was 
only twenty-seven years old when he headed the rebellion in the 
summer of 1896. At the end of 1897 he was bought off, accord- 
ing to Major Younghusband, by an outlay of 2,000,000 dollars, 
of which 800,000 went to himself and his immediate followers, 
400,000 to other insurgents, while the balance of 800,000 was 
pocketed by the Spanish official sent out to negotiate the 
terms on which Aguinaldo should withdraw from the islands. 
To purchase peace in this way was naturally to provoke fresh 
rebellion, which immediately broke out. Aguinaldo returned 
with Admiral Dewey, and was apparently regarded with no 
disfavour by his countrymen, in spite of what would have 
seemed an act of desertion; and without protest from 
America he was proclaimed first President of the Philippine 
Republic. Major Younghusband visited him at Malolos last 
autumn, and was favourably impressed : — 

“ He stands about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, is slightly built, and was 

dressed in a coat and trousers of drab tussore silk. He is a pure 
Philippine native, though showing a slight trace of Chinese origin, 
of dark complexion, and much pock-marked. His face is square 
and determined, his lower lip protruding markedly. On the 
whole a man of pleasant demeanour, even-tempered, and with 
strong characteristics. Slow of speech, and perhaps also of thought, 
his past career has hall-marked him as a man of prompt decision, 
and prompter action.” 
A rival intrigued against him; the President ordered him 
out into the courtyard and had him shot. As to the American 
protectorate, he expressed to Major Younghusband the deter- 
mination, which his acts have since upheld, to die rather than 
accept it. Plainly America is only at the beginning of her 
troubles in the Philippines. The party of annexation, which 
has prevailed, believes that trade will follow the flag, and that 
America’s interests in China require that she should have a 
footing in those seas. That was the ground on which Admiral 
Dewey based his support of the policy. But obviously Major 
Younghusband is impressed with the strength of the opposing 
party, and also with the strength of its case, when it urges 
that the expenditure necessary to hold and govern the Philip- 
pines might be far more profitably employed on public works 
in America,—for instance, on the Nicaragua Canal. And he 
explicitly forecasts a day when it may be possible for this 
country to secure the reversion of the Philippines, possibly in 
exchange for a West Indian island. 


In the meanwhile he is emphatic as to the fraternisation 
between the Anglo-Saxon nations, at least on the scene of the 
war. The American soldiers sang “God save the Queen” 
nightly at their smoking concerts ; the English man-of-war was 
saluted with enthusiasm when she left the harbour. Everything 
proves theexistence of thissentiment, whose importance in prac- 
tical politics may be overrated, but it must be counted with. He 
is not less emphatic as to the difficulty which America will have 
in doing the work that has to be done with the force at her 
command, Of the twenty-one thousand soldiers there, eighteen 
thousand could count as no better than recruits ; and the slack- 
ness of discipline impressed him as it would be certain to impress 
a British officer. But for the personal characteristics of the men 
he has the highest praise. No force occupying a town could 
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behave better ; and the conduct of these rough recruits to 
women seems to be simply admirable. There is a pleasant 
story of Mrs. Younghusband’s experiences when she went into 
the town to buy the photographs which adorn the book (very 
good they are, by the way). A couple of American privates 
hearing her ask for something she could not get, recommended 
her to another shop and escorted her to it; there fresh 
inquiries led to fresh recommendations and another escort. 
Altogether, the picture given of the American soldier is a 
thoroughly pleasant one, but it leads one to the conclusion 
that these volunteers who have engaged simply for the fighting 
will probably get tired of the work upon which they are em- 
ployed, and if they get tired, there is nothing in the system 
that will be able to keep the force together. The opinion of 
American Army officers at the seat of war was hostile to 
annexation. “They pointed out that to garrison the Philip- 
pines the American standing Army must at once be raised to 
twice its present strength, for it would be hopeless to rely on 
volunteer regiments to supply the deficiency, and that, once 
the novelty had worn off, the American people would resent 
the increased taxation involved.” In short, it is plainly 
Major Younghusband’s view that the question of the Philip- 
pines is in no way settled. Spain is gone; but whether 
America will stay is, he thinks, a very different matter. 


The latter part of the book is not less interesting than that 
which deals with Manila. The author returned to India by 
way of Hong-kong, Saigon, and the Dutch islands. What he saw 
in Saigon led him to form the lowest opinion of France’s work 
in that country. He thought meanly of the officers, who 
take their exercise reclining in victorias and for their 
amusement depend on an operatic troupe brought out by 
means of a heavy Government subsidy. So do the 
men. Decidedly to build racquet-courts for them, as our 
people do, seems a better plan. From Saigon the steamer 
went to Singapore, and thence Major Younghusband went to 
Java. He has much to say that is well worth listening to on 
the Dutch system of colonisation, which aims at making 
colonial possessions bring in a cash profit to the parent State. 
The profit would be handsome were it not for the dependency 
of Acheen with its permanent war,—a dependency which 
Major Younghusband thinks that we ought to take over, if 
only as a matter of maritime police. For the rest, you have 
in the Dutch East Indies a population doing forced labour 
and not paid for the labour in cash. Labour is enforced 
through the medium of the native chiefs, directed by Dutch 
residents, and under the chiefs are village headmen, who are 
bound to see that every available acre is tilled. Originally 
the produce was almost entirely a Government monopoly ; at 
present that is no longer so, and the habit of labour has been 
implanted in a population which now appears “ industrious, 
prosperous, and happy,” and increases enormously. This system 
of civil administration Major Younghusband thinks might be 
copied with advantage in Burmah, where the aboriginal popula- 
tion “ is dying out from sheer inertia” ; and Miss Kingsley has 
hinted at it as a solution for our difficulties in West Africa. 
England does not look to make a profit out of her Colonies ; but 
she expects them to pay their own way, and she insists that they 
shall be policed, which costs money : that means that the men 
she governs must work. It is a grave question, and one that 
will have to be faced, but we are certain that the solution is 
not to be found in any form of forced labour. No doubt in 
theory forced labour for the good of the community sounds 
reasonable enough, but in practice the results are always bad. 
Forced labour in the end demoralises the white men who put 
it into operation. After all it is only a form of slavery, and 
slavery is always twice cursed. It curses the enslaver even 
more surely and more terribly than the enslaved. 





THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE.* 

Tuts volume is the expansion of a dissertation sent in by the 
author to compete for a Trinity Fellowship. May the method, 
which is distinctly better than the formal examination, be 
often as fruitful of good! It is not a monograph on Wycliffe, 
but it gives a sufficiently comprehensive view of the Wycliftite 
movement ; it is not a history of England, but it is a very 
valuable and illuminating study of an eventful period. 

In February, 1377, Wycliffe was summoned to appear before 
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. ’ ’ - Tran. 
the Bishops at St. Paul’s. The citation came nominally from 


Archbishop Sudbury, but it was the work 

Bishop of London. The accused had long ted ee 
fluence. He had taught many generations of Pea i fo, 
he had spent the greater part of his life at Oxford wh ve 
he had been an acknowledged leader. He was pean ere 
old man—altogether so, as life was reckoned then—when he 
passed from out the academical circle into the world rf 
politics. He had come to believe—and the circumstan : 

of the time were such as greatly to favour a. 
belief—that Church property ought to be secularised As 
by this he did not mean appropriating it to public uses, 
a conception to which the age had not risen, but giving 
it back to the families which had originally furnished it—i = 
to the landowners—he did not want for powerful allies. John 
of Gaunt and Lord Percy—the hero of Chevy Chase, at which 

however, he was not present—took up his cause, and invited 
him to preach for Disestablishment in London. At this point 
the authorities of the Church felt bound to interfere, and 
commanded the revolutionist to appear before them. He 
came with two sets of supporters, four friars representing the 
four Orders, who were to assist him in his defence with 
weapons of learning and logic, and John of Gaunt and Lord 
Percy, with a retinue of armed men. The situation in the 
Lady Chapel of St. Paul’s that day was curiously complicated 
for the citizens of London favoured the Reformer, but hated 
his aristocratic supporters. The trial ended in a fiasco, It 
began with a brawl between the nobles and the Bishops. Before 
this was ended, the citizens broke in and fiercely attacked 
John of Gaunt and Lord Percy’s followers. Wycliffe said 
nothing ; his great patrons carried him off. The position of affairs 
was materially changed by the death of Edward III. in the 
following June. John of Gaunt ceased to be formidable 
Wycliffe gained much more than he lost by his patron’s fall. 
He became the favourite of the nation. English feeling against 
Papal exactions was daily rising higher and higher. It was 
aggravated by the disastrous state of affairs. Nearly a‘t that 
had been won by the great achievements of Edward III. and 
the Black Prince was lost,—lost, men began to reflect, with 
peculiar exasperation, partly by the help of English money, 
French ecclesiastics contributed from the revenues of their 
English benefices to the expenses of campaigns waged against 
English possessions. Wycliffe fiercely denounced the Papal 
claims, temporal and spiritual, and was heard with delight by 
all classes. It was the culminating point of his career. He 
appeared before the House of Commons and defended himself 
against his condemnation by the Papal Bulls; he was 
requested by the advisers of the young King to draw 
up an answer to the question whether the realm, being 
in imminent peril of invasion, can lawfully refuse the 
demands of the Pope. His answer seems to have 
alarmed the authorities, for they ended by imposing 
silence on him. The Pope could not afford to ignore so daring 
an antagonist. He had strengthened his position by returning 
from Avignon to Rome, and he ordered Wycliffe’s arrest. It 
was some months before the English Bishops ventured to act 
upon it. In December, 1377, they called upon the Oxford 
authorities to produce the heretic. The University temporised. 
Early in 1378 Wycliffe cut the knot by voluntarily appearing 
before the Papal Commissioners. They had hoped to send 
him to Rome, where he would have been summarily disposed 
of. But the Queen-Mother forbade any extreme measures. 
Then the London mob broke into the chapel at Lambeth 
Palace where the trial was being held, and practically put an 
end to the proceedings. Though the second trial ended, as 
the first had done, in nothing, it was an event of great 
importance. It was a pronouncement against the Inquisition. 
Dismal days of persecution were to come, but the persecution 
was authorised by English statute-law, not by the command 
of a foreign prelate. “With this one solid gain,” as Mr. 
Trevelyan puts it, “ Wycliffe’s year of triumph ended.” His 
activity, indeed, was not ended, but it took a form which 
put him out of touch with many of his supporters. In 
1379-80 he formulated his views on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, formally denying transubstantiation. His argu- 
ment was metaphysical. “ Accidents cannot exist without the 
substance.” But, as Mr. Trevelyan says, “the terms are 4 
philosophical way of stating a plain man’s difficulties.” The 
elements have the accidents of bread and wine, the colour, 
taste, dc. Where, then, is the substance? But this is not 4 
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mere subtlety. Transubstantiation is the stronghold of 
sacerdotalism. The class that can claim the power of working 
this daily miracle must manifestly stand above the rest of 
mankind. No claim on the obedience of their fellows can be 
considered “extravagant. But in this declaration Wycliffe 
rted company with the majority of his followers. He was 
coon driven out of Oxford, and though no one ventured to 
juterfere with him in his retirement at Lutterworth, he ceased 
to be a leader of thought, at least for his own generation. 
What he did for spiritual liberty in England cannot 
easily be estimated. . Not the least of his claims on our 
gratitude lies in his absolute integrity. This has never 
been seriously questioned. Doubtless it was one of the 
causes why he was suffered to go down to his grave in peace. 
In the world of politics the Wycliffe age was one of darkness 
and depression. The servile weakness of the King was a 
symbol of the national degradation. Only a few fortresses 
remained of all his conquests. Even the English coasts were 
not safe. At home there was nothing but misgovernment. 
At the beginning of the period many of the great oftices of 
State were held by Bishops. These were expelled to make 
way for lay Ministers, but the change was not for the better- 
The prelates, at least, knew the details of administration, and 
their successors did not. Mr. Trevelyan has extracted from 
the Rolls of Parliament an amusing story of a stupendous 
blunder which the new Ministers made. A sum of £50,000 
was to be raised by a contribution from all the parishes 
in England. The Finance Minister of the time reckoned 
that as there were forty thousand parishes in England 
a levy of 22s, 3d. would suffice. When all was arranged 
it was discovered that the number of parishes was not 
forty thousand, but nine thousand. The Bishops must have 
known the truth, but it was not their business to give the 
information, or to relieve their rivals of the odium which 
followed when the contribution had to be raised from 22s. 3d. 
to 116s.,a sum which must heve nearly swallowed up some of 
the smaller incomes. Whatever was raised was wasted in an 
unprofitable war, for the sons of the victors of Crecy and 
Poitiers could not bring themselves to acknowledge that they 
were beaten, an admirable characteristic on the whole, but 
sometimes, as our author observes. “attended by disadvantages 
of a serious character.” The Parliament of 1380, asked for 
£160,000, granted £100,000, of which the clergy were to pay, 
and actually did pay, a third. It was to be raised by a poll- 
tax This, it is true, was graduated according to station, the 
assessment varying from one pound to fourpence, but such a 
graduation seldom works out right; the minimum, certainly, 
is far more. easily exacted than the higher rates. Anyhow, 
there was a vast amount of dissatisfaction. The common 
story of Wat Tyler’s daughter is transferred to the region 
of myth, for it has no contemporary authority. But it 
is easy to imagine that there was a great deal of “ignorant 
impatience of taxation,” and not a little brusque and 
peremptory action on the part of the collectors. But the 
real causes of the movement were deep and of long standing. 
The Black Death had raised the price of labour, and the 
tuling classes had been engaged in an unceasing struggle to 
bring it down. Here, then, was cause enough for a bitter 
struggle ; but Mr. Trevelyan rightly points out that the in- 
surrection lacked the horrors of the French Jacquerie. The 
class which had furnished the stout bowmen of Crecy had 
been too strong to be oppressed as the French seigneurs had 
oppressed their peasantry. And as they had suffered less they 
were less ferocious in their vengeance. 

Mr. Trevelyan tells the story of the rising in a very inter- 
esting and graphic way, and concludes his narrative with some 
very just observations :— 

“No one can be sorry that the Rising was put down. Though as 
& protest it was perhaps useful, as a revolution it could only have 
led toanarchy. On the other hand, it would be rash to regret that 
It took place. It was a sign of national energy, it was a sign of 
independence and self-respect in the medieval peasants, from whom 
three-quarters of our race, of all classes and in every continent, ure 
descended. This independent spirit was not lacking in France in 
the fourteenth century, but it diced out by the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War: stupid resiznation then took hold of burghers and 
peasantry alike, from the days when Machiavelli observed their 
torpor, down to the eve of the Revolution. The ancien régime was 
Permitted to grow up. But in England there has been acontinuous 
Spirit of resistance and independence, so that wherever our country- 
men or our kinsmen have gone, they have taken with them the un- 
dying tradition of the best and surest freedom, which ‘slowly 
broadens down from precedent to precedent.’ ” ; 


Two maps exhibit respectively the area of the rising of 
1381,and the districts affected by Lollardry in the last half of 
the fourteenth century and the first two decades of the 
fifteenth. East Anglia occupies a prominent part in both. 
So does Sussex, though Kent, which was the very focus of the 
insurrection, was untouched by the religions movement. 
Lancashire was untouched by either, and so were the North- 
Western counties and: Wales. One region of Scotland is 
marked as having been affected by Lollardry in the fifteenth 
century. It reaches from Kirkeudbrightshire up to Lanark- 
shire, and will be found to have played an important part in 
the religious strife of the two following centuries, 





THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS.* 


THE epistolary formula in fiction had already been 
worn pretty threadbare when Wilkie Collins apparently 
gave it its coup de qrdce. It has been reserved, however, 
for Mrs. Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock to lend 
the convention fresh life and charm by a division of labour 
which imparts to the volume before us a great deal of the’ 
character of a bond-fide correspondence. The letters are those 
of a devoted brother and sister—the former a middle-aged 
retired Anglo-Indian, the latter an unmarried lady between 
thirty and forty—and are in great measure concerned with 
family matters. Elizabeth Etchingham lives chiefly in London 
with her stepmother, a fussy, conventional malade imaqinaire 
who cannot move from home without bronchitis-kettles and 
mincing-machines ; while Sir Richard Etchingham, a widower 
with a marriageable daughter, spends most of his time at his 
country seat. The “ever enervated” Laura, alias Lady Etching- 
ham, is a never-failing source of irritation or amusement to 
her stepson and stepdaughter ; and the love affairs and political 
aspirations of Sir Richard’s soldier and barrister brother 
respectively ; the cynical comments of the barrister’s mundane 
mother-in-law ; the courtship of a pompous Baronet, Sir 
Augustus Pampesford—who after vainly laying siege to Miss 
Etchingham’s heart eventually consoles himself with her step- 
mother—and the martyrdom of Mrs. Newton, the charming 
wife of a querulous, selfish retired officer,—these form the 
chief materials for the narrative portion of the letters, 
Excellent as this is, the story suffers, as a story told in this 
form always must suffer, from the extremely limited use of 
dialogue imposed by the conditions of the work. Its chief 
charm and verisimilitude lie in the literary interludes and 
digressions in which the joint authors discuss their favourite 
authors, old and new, canvass each other’s views, and employ 
with equal felicity the resources of criticism, citation, and 
parody. Sir Frederick Pollock’s brilliant parody of a scene 
from Maeterlinck is unfortunately too long to quote, but we 
cannot refrain from giving an extract from the Ossianie frag- 
ment in which Mrs. Fuller Maitland describes the behaviour 
of her stepmother on her travels :— 


“We went. In the hands of the Camelry [i.e., Lady Etchingham’s 


retinue} was the immense dressing-bag of Laura. Filled with 
everything needless is the immense dressing-bag of Laura. In the 


thoughts of Laura was the awful fear of enervation. She waked 
her own sad tale at every step. I met railway portersin fight. I 
alone of all the Etchinghams took the tickets. I felt the strength 
Of my souk. . <..:> « O wonderful is the enervation of Laura. Won- 
derful are her fusses and fidgets. Often have I heard that no woman 
can fuss and fidget as Laura can. The traveller shrinks in the midst 
of her journey. She shrinks from a fellow-traveller who eats jam 
sandwiches. Horror possesses her soul. Horror possesses the 
enervated soul of Laura. Fat was the man from Glasgow who ate 
jam sandwiches. Fat, and heated, and red. Exulting in the 
strength of his appetite. O, ye ghosts of heroes dead! Behold 
Laura boxed upin a railway carriage with a fat man eating jam 
sandwiches, We looked, we wondered. Laura shrank.” 
Here, again, is an appreciation of dog and cat nature which 
should commend itself to most readers of the Spectator :-— 
“Dogs I consider the most lovable, cats the most fascinating, 
ofanimals. To fall beneath the fascination of a cat, especially of a 
Persian cat, endowed both with the languor and the fire of the East, 
is to be under a spell. Friendship with a dog means the finding of 
a dear, perfect, sympathetic, faithful friend. I don’t know that-a 
cat’s fidelity is to be trusted. When Azore ailed slightly the other 
day (he had taken to himself a ham from the sideboard), I sent for 
his doctor, who gave me various instances of the gratitude of dogs 








as patients. I then inquired about horsesas patients. ‘ Horses have 
no way to demonstrate,’ he said. ‘And cats?’ I asked. The ex- 
pression of Azore’s medical attendant changed from mild philan- 
thropy to long-pent-up indignation. he exclaimed with 
heat—‘I don’t get any gratitude from cats. 


‘Cats ! 
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Playful and humorous as are the letters of Elizabeth Etching- 
ham, there is an underlying note of tender melancholy in them 
which piques our curiosity, until the secret is revealed in the 
touching pages which describe her visit to the grave of the 
gallant soldier to whom she had been betrothed, but who lost 
his life by a gun accident on the eve of their marriage. We 
have only room for her final comment :— 

“ Mrs. Vivian ivould say that I have had more in not marrying 

him than if we had been married. The half in such cases is greater, 
she declares, than the whole. The saints were mostly unmarried, or 
married to brutes and shrews, she is fond of announcing. I remem- 
ber some one saying once, a propos of the engagement of a woman 
she knew, to a man who had been married before: ‘I should not be 
jealous of the woman he married, but of the woman he cared for 
and did not marry. It’s the men and women that are beloved but 
not married that are canonised.’ But there are people in whom 
there is nothing that disillusions. Their trifling faults and failings 
are either lovable, or seem to throw their virtues into higher relief. 
And even if there are graver faults, I don’t think that would inter- 
fere ; unless they were base, ungenerous faults. Pride, hot temper, 
self-will, obstinacy, arrogance, prejudice ; whatam I that I could not 
forgive them all ? ’ 
In excellent contrast to thedelicate, pensive charm of his sister's 
letters is the robust sanity of Sir Richard, with his fine literary 
taste—note, for example, the admirable passage on the use 
of proper names as an ornament in verse—and his contempt 
for the minauderie of decadent poetasters. Indeed, the only 
passage to which exception might be taken on the score of 
taste is the series of witty bicycle proverbs, one of which runs: 
“ The inches of our gear are three score and ten; and though 
there be some so strong that they ride four score, yet in their 
speed but labour and sorrow at the day’s end, when they 
fetch their wind short upon an hill.” Another and less dis- 
putable tour de force is the tremendous Latin curse on the dog 
who upset Sir Richard’s friend from his bicycle and broke his 
collar-bone, an experiment in ornamental objurgation that 
would have done credit to Politian. We had marked many 
other passages for quotation, but must content ourselves with 
the story of the minister at a Scottish funeral, who gave out 
the hymn as follows: ‘“ Let us sing hymn No. 297: it was 
always a favourite hymn with the remains.” 





ADMIRAL SIR ASTLEY COOPER KEY.* 
AxtTHouGH this book will hardly persuade its readers “to 
see almost an infinite number of parallelisms in character 
between Sir Astley Cooper Key and Nelson,” or to admit 
that in Sir Astley “natural character and the effect 
of environment” were so mingled as to make the record 
of his career “perhaps almost unique as a story,” it 
must be allowed that the author has given “a very 
full idea of the modern nava! officer’s life and being.” In 
the portraiture of incidents aud personality Admiral Colomb 
is, perhaps, rather less impressive than when describing pro- 
erammes of naval defence, or j aaginary tugs-of-war between 


torpedoes and ironclads. But he has given an interesting 
narrative of the steps by which the unprotected son of 


a demonstrator at Guys Hospital contrived to climb to 
the top of his profession. When, in 1835, Cooper Key 
tirst went to sea, his ship, the ‘ Russell,’ was, as to masts, 
yards, and riggiug, a survival of the age of Howe and 
Dunenr., only firing thirty-two-pound round shot, and 
carrying her powder almost loose in barrels. No sooner had 
the two-decker cl: wed out of Sheerness than the Middy of 
fourteen learned the meaning of the maxim, ‘‘Spare the cat 
and spoil the seaman or Marine ”—“but especially the 
Marine.” As in less than three months the gratings were 
“rigged” on twenty-four occasions, no wonder if the “hands” 
of that date regarded punishment by the lash as a 
mere bit of routine like scrubbing decks or Joosing 
sails to dry. Even when Cooper Key was appointed to 
the ‘Sansparcil’ iust before the peace with Russia of 1856, 
the cat, now almost extinct, was still in vogue “ There were 
thefts, desertions. drunkenness, quitting post of duty, stealing 
boats to run away with, and so on, before his command was 
six weeks old,” and the usual floggings were meted out. 
The log of the juvenile Key’s protracted cruisings in various 
waters, which were unattended by any special adventures, 
personal or professional, is kept by his biographer with un- 
usual fullness. We see how, like any average youth of 
his rank, he shot pigs near the coast of Cuba, chased 
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slavers, enjoyed the fuchsias and pineapples of Madeira, 
shot snipe at Bahia, seeing at intervals a little town society, 
and reading Paley’s £: vedences and James’s Naval History, 
— of war existed, but they Were considered 

ad form,” so that “ steamers’ Midshipmen,” like “ steamers’ 
Lieutenants,” and even their Captains and Commanders, were 
voted an inferior set, and held to be rather out of the running. 
A certain divisor should probably be applied to our author's 
affirmation that his hero “foresaw that steam was coming to 
sweep away theold Navy.” But Cooper Key may have thought 
that an alliance with the despised element might not be a bad 
speculation when, as a Lieutenant of twenty-three, he got him- 
self transferred to the 6-gun paddle-steamer, ‘Gorgon.’ He had 
a strong scientific bias, and he devoted himself to the study, 
practical and theoretical, of steam. When the ‘Gorgon’ ran 
ashore near Monte Video, her recovery was ascribed to the 
ingenuity of the Lieutenant’s plans, and to the tenacity with 
which he conducted the very difficult and protracted arrange- 
ments for the rescue. Soon Cooper Key was appointed to the 
command of the ‘ Bulldog’ steamer, whose capture in Portuguese 
waters of a miserable little flotilla of insurgents, which was 
conducted in triumph to the Tagus, we cannot call a very 
brilliant or glorious operation. Nor do we attach deep psycho- 
logical import to remarks like the following from one of the 
Commander’s letters :—‘“ What a pity that my favourites, 
Nelson and Byron, should be so unpopular. The latter, J 
fancy, is my favourite, from a spirit of contradiction.” The 
‘Bulldog’ was in constant proximity to scenes of revo- 
lution, and, when in the Mediterranean, Cooper Key wit- 
nessed several exciting chapters of the Italian movements of 
1847-49. During the blockades, bombardments, and intestine 
troubles of Sicily and Naples, he had to advise and protect 
British subjects, to mitigate, when opportunity afforded, the 
horrors of war, and also to report to his superiors on the 
political incidents of which he was able to obtain knowledge. 
Our author travels somewhat beyond the facts of Cooper 
Key’s intervention on behalf of the British community of 
Palermo when he describes him as assuming the position of 
“leading mediator between the infuriated parties contending 
for the control of a great city.” But, after all deductions are 
made, it must be granted that during these protracted con- 
flicts the young Commander of the ‘ Bulldog’ was always 
cool, moderate, and decided, that his despatches testify to his 
possession of a clearness of political judgment almost beyond 
his years, and that he extricated himself from sundry 
delicate positions without compromising his neutrality. The 
diplomatic phases of his employment included a mission to 
Xome to inform Pio Nono that the ‘Bulldog’ would be held 
at the disposal of his Holiness. This offer was to have been 
repeated after the murder of Count Rossi ; however, before 
Cooper Key could again reach the Vatican the Pope was on his 
road to Gaeta under French protection. Cooper Key’s private 
letters are full of pleasant gossip and lucubrations on art, but 
they have no special merits of style. 


Admiral Colomb is nothing if not polemical, and he grows 
picturesque when he describes, with evident gusto, the amazing 
cycles and epicycles of red-tape which almost strangled naval 
progress a quarter of a century ago. In the Baltic and Chinese 
Campaigns, and as member of the Royal Committee of Defence, 
Cooper Key came well to the front, and in 1863 he became Cap- 
tain of the ‘ Excellent,’ and head of the gunnery department o! 
the Navy. The Admiralty having then no technical staff for the 
consideration of questions relating to ships guns, such matters 
were referred to the War Office, and to the Ordnance Select 
Committee (in which military opinions predominated), and 
were further subject to the control of the Royal Factory at 
Woolwich, where Whitworth was competing for influence with 
Sir W. Armstrong, and a host of private inventors were bring 
ing forward rival proposals,—conditions of strife aggravated 
by the supplementary interference of the Royal Carriage 
Department, and the Dockyards, in regard to mounting. and oi 
the Laboratory, touching explosives ; while the gun wharves 
at the ports, with their naval stores and factories, were under 
the War Office! By the side of these advisory powers stood 
the Controller of the Navy, and, as chief authority with 
respect to marine fighting power, and gunnery as a whole, 
besides other cognate topics, the Captain of the ‘Excellent, 
whose exact functions it passed the wit of official man to 
define. Above this chaotic turmoil of departmental muddle 
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gad decentralisation there arose eternal clashings between 
the ‘Excellent’ and the War Office; and,. moreover, 
when the Captain of the ‘Excellent, in the discharge 
of his functions, ventured to criticise some of the Con- 
troller’s plans, there grew up an “exasperated antagonism” 
between that branch of the Admiralty and the Staff of the 
sunnery ship. Gradually a “climax” was reached, and the 
Captain, besides duly protesting, resigned his post, receiving in 
compensation the office, newly created by Sir John Pakington, 
of Director of Naval Ordnance at Whitehall. Cooper Key's 
ambitions and energies were exerted on two main lines. 
Besides being the originator of such inrovations as the 
‘Staunch’ class of gunboats, armoured decks, and all-round 
fre—to say nothing of matters too esoteric for mention 
here—he put on paper “the essence of the plan upon which 
the ‘Collingwood’ was built, and, therefore, the basis of the 
great battleship fleet which followed her,” and recommended a 
new departure in torpedo vessels, thereby, says Admiral 
Colomb, anticipating our newest destroyer type 3ut his 
mind, if enterprising, was notable for balance, and he played 
the while the part of “moderator in a tremendgus experi- 
mental revolution which was running riot in all directions 
His quality of self-restraint did not shield him from conflicts 
with Mr. Childers, who, as First Lord, had hoisted the flag of 
rigid economy in naval administration, and twice declared 
war against Sir As forcing him first to take 
post of Admiral-Sup rintendent at Portsmouth and then 
banishing him, against his will, to Malta Dockyard 


tley, 


Inthese posts and others that followed Sir Astley found 
havens of repose in which he recruited his strength fo1 
the final chapter of his professional life. As First Sea Lord 


of the Admiralty it became his business, in association with | 


Lord Northbrook, to carry out the executive arrangements 


required in 1883 when Arab:’s movement decided her Majesty's | 


Government to intervene in Egypt. According to Admiral 


Colomb’s detailed narrative, the forts surrounding the harbour | 
5 | 


of Alexandria were seized by the rebels, strengthened, and 
armed with guns which covered Sir Beauchamp Seymour's 
ironclads as they lay in the basin. The bombardment and 
destruction of the forts by our ships, which cansed such 
commotion at home and on the Continent, was the consequence 
whereupon Alexandria fell into anarchy. The city was looted: 
its finest quarters were partly burnt to the ground, and order 
was not restored until a suitable force of menand Marines was 
landed from Sir B. Seymour's squadron. Admiral Colomh’s 
marked approval of the bombardment runs counter to 
opinions expressed by some equally competent judges of the 


9 
rae 


situation. Our author may be unaware that when the crisis 
had become acute, a local British deputation waited on the | 


proper authority to express the hope that the commanding 
Admiral would set men on shore to take or observe the forts in 
rear, Which step neglected, great disasters .would surely fall 
upon the city. The reply was that until the sun rose in the 
West the form of attack thus deprecated would not be nndet 
taken. Upon this, the views in question were brought before 
Sir B. Seymour, who, without discussing the technical issues 
involved, pointed to the French ships in sight, and said that 
he had no spare hands for shore work. Nevertheless, when it 
was seen that anarchy reigned in Alexandria, the disembarka- 
tion of the requisite Marines and seamen presented no diffi- 
culty, and our author emphasises “ the speed with which order 
Was restored in the ruined city” by their exertions. Weare 
no nearer the solution of the puzzle when we learn that a 
regiment of British infantry and one thousand Marines arrived 
at Alexandria a few days after the bombardment took place 
The Egyptian incidents of 1882, with the Russian advan 

to Mery and the Afghan frontier, helped to rouse the nation 
from the apathy into which it had fallen on the subject of the 
naval balance of power. At present our Admiralty demand 
for £28,000,000 is regarded as not penny too much 
fiiteen years ago the « juivalent bill was about £10,000,000, 
and Key’s proposal to ask for additicnal million for 
shipbuilding was rejected by the Cabinet. Yet that wasa 
time of rush compared with 1677, when we did not lay down a 
single large armour-clad, although three were commenced in 
France. Amazing seems fact that in 1884 it we 
declared if the Admiralty granted three or four 
millions at once they would not know how to spend them 
The new guns could penetrate armour, however thick, and 
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the torpedo would perhaps be able to blow up any vessel, how- 
ever powerful; would. it.be wise greatly to increase the 
number of our vulnerable floating monsters? However, the 
Press and public continuing to agitate, the Admiralty pro- 
duced ‘‘a suddenly devised programme” for building twenty- 
seven vessels of all types, which drew a protest from the First 
Sea Lord to the effect that the £3,000,000 thus specially pro- 
posed was “an absurdly small sum.’ Sir Astley was an 
ardent enemy of the Channel Tunnel. Admiral Colomb, in 
argument with his friend, made light of the- objections raised 
against such a “mere rat hole,” and, curiously enough, “also 
thought that the French would keep any promises made in 
regard to attack via the tunnel” ! To which Sir Astley Cooper 
Key justly rejoined that he “did not think they would.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Tae heroine ot Miss Beatrice Harraden’s new and charminy 
novel reminds us not a little of the heroine of what is, after 
all, the best of Cherbuliez’s romances, Samuel Brohl et Cie. 
Nora Penhurst, in the words of the author, “ was one of those 
| who seem to stroll through life carrying everything before 
' them, but carrying it gallantly and unaggressively.” ‘She was 
not strictly a great beauty, but ‘‘a lovely expression of frank- 
| ness lingered in her eyes and around her mouth. It was that 
which was the secret ot her beauty,—that and her gallant 
| bearing. She looked like a ship in full sail, riding confidently 
| over the waves, strong in build and buoyant in possibilities.” 
| Readers of the French novel will remember the description of 
| the heroine’s bearing, and how it corresponds to that of Nora 
| Penhurst. But we have no desire to labour what is, after all, 
| a mere family likeness. Both heroimes are frank and charming 
with a gait like that of Dalilah, and neither of them are infal- 
| lible as judges of male character. But there is a world of 
difference between Samuel Brohl, :ue romantic impostor, and 
| Theodore Bevan, the viperous little eynie whose object in 
life was to annex and the souls of desirable 
young women, and who by dint ot imperturbable persistence 
came very nigh achieving his end in the present instance. 
| Bevan, be it understood, i3 no vulgar amorist. Physically a 
weakling, insignificant in appearance, he is inspired with that 
malevolence which, as in the case of dwarfs and deformed 
persons, seems to have its origin in a desire for revenge 
on an unkindly Nature by embittering the lives of others. The 
fascination he exerts is merely mental; his victims are never 
at their ease in his company, and yet they find it almost im- 
possible to shake off his overshadowing, soul - poisoning 
influence. His victory over Nora Penhurst bids fair to be 
greater than any of his previous conquests, and we can well 
imagine how many modern novelists would have revelled in 
painting the irrevocable ruin of her life. Her extrication from 
| the snare of the fowler, however, as set forth by Miss Harraden, 
reconciles the claims of poetic justice with those of verisimil 
tude, and though the little man-snake is only scotched, not 
killed, deliverance is final and complete. By way ot 
homely contrast with the poignant interest of the main plot, 
we have in the patriarchal courtship of Mrs. Mary Shaw by 
Mr. Parrington a study of middle-class life not unworthy otf 
comparison with the rural humours of George Eliot. We hare 
only to add that Miss Harraden’s sympathetic portraits of the 
emancipated women of the day are calculated to disarm the 
| most uncompromising reactionaries. The ‘new woman, 
| whether as nurse, bookbinder, scholar, or club president, 
| has never been invested with greater charm 


Mr:. Mannington Caffyn’s novel starts luridly enough at the 

| death-bed ot an opium-soddened artist, whose wonderful face 
is framed in ‘dainty, womanish lace frills,” and who takes as 
unconscionably long a time in delivering his last blasphemies 
as Valentine in delivering his swan-song in Gounod’s Faxs: 
Julian Lynton, however, though his malodorous memory per 


* 1.) The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. London: W Blackwood and Sona 
ts.|~——-(2.) Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn (“Iota”). London 
Wethuenand Co, [6s3.] (3.) A Semt-Detuched Marriage. By Arabella Kenealy 
London: Hutchinson and Co 63.]——(4.) The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: W. Heinemann.  [68.]——(5.) Unholy 
Matrimony. By Jolin Le Breton. London: John MacQueen. [(6s.]——~+(6.) The 
Garden of Swords. By Max Pemberton. London: Cassell and Co. [63.J——7.) 
I'he Man and his Kingdom. By EB, Phillips Oppenheim. London: Ward, Lock 
and Co j :. By M. McDonnell Bodkin. London: Ward 

e a Charlitte. By Marshall Saunders. London 
; (63.]——(10.) On the Edge of a Precipice. By Mary Angela 
cker London: Hutchinson and Co. (63 ~(11.) ningham and the 
Ara a Study of Creeds and Commer Tdith 
‘hapman and Hail. [6s The Br 
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meates the book, disappears at the end of the first chapter ; 
and weare thenceforth chiefly concerned with the career of the 
young woman, half Madonna, half Amazon, who, though he 
had jilted her for a lady “with sparse outlines, but a comfort- 
able income,” nursed him devotedly in his last illness and 
adopted his impish child Julian, junior, who “for the first 
fruits of his adoption kicked her soundly and called her by 
a most exceedingly evil name.” Perhaps the best comment 
on Anne’s conduct is that supplied by a candid friend, who 
remarks: “When I think of you, of you, Anne Mauleverer, 
sane in the main, and, goodness knows, with the strength of 
a Goliath, in a simmer of mawkish, faugh! love! for, for a 
wisp of attenuated vices, you must excuse me, my love, I 
cannot, even for your sake, truckle with the truth ;. for six 
yvears—six years, I declare I—I feel faint and _ sick.” 
That is really admirably put, and will probably express the 
feelings of not a few readers of this strange narrative. At the 
other end of the book we find Anne appealed to by a jealous 
wife to assist her in winning her hushand’s love. “It’s been,” 
observes this young lady, “it’s been like living with a god—a 
mannish god with conventional eyes who sees cat at the foun- 
dation of all women’s animality, and is, in consequence, pro- 
foundly pitiful towards their shortcomings.” If, however, it 
is impossible to commend Anne Mazuleverer as an elevating or 
entertaining study of humanity, as a storehouse of eccentric, 
affected, spasmodic, and extravagant modes of expression it 
should prove invaluable to the student of literary degeneracy. 
Strenuous preciosity interlarded with slang,—that is the 
essence of Mrs. Caffyn’s style. She tells us that the obvious- 
ness of her heroine “frequently hit you like a blow.” That 
is very much the effect of every second paragraph of this book. 
To read it is like living in the company of riveters in a boiler 
factory. 

Miss Kenealy’s work, though disfigured by exaggeration, is 
always readable and often something more. In.A Semi-Detached 
Marriage the heroine is the heiress of a millionaire dynamite 
manufacturer who, without knowing it, is in love with John 
Strahan, the managing partner, to whom her father left a 

ealed letter bidding him marry his daughter. Unfortunately 
a fin-de-siéc/e Baronet, Sir Latimer Coyle, makes violent love 
to Celia, who thinks herself in love with him, and eventu- 
ally becomes his wife. It subsequently comes to the know- 
ledge of Strahan that the first Lady Coyle was alive at 
the time of Celia’s marriage; the bad Baronet, after a 
good deal of dallying, most unnaturally refuses to be re- 
married, and we are treated to a distressingly Adelphic scene, 
in which the rejected Celia struggles home through the 
snow. The exposure nearly kills her and quite kills her 
unborn baby but, in the end Sir Latimer is opportunely 
eliminated by an explosion in the dynamite factory, 
and Celia and Strahan are happily married. The novel is 
forcibly written and at times amusing, but suffers from 
melodramatic violence, while the minor characters are 
painted with very crude exaggeration. With Miss 
Kenealy’s novel may be bracketed that of Mrs. Dudeney, 
the title of which, Zhe Maternity of Harriott Wieken, is 
surely the reductio ad absurdum of a well-worn formula. 
The story is as follows. Dr. Owens, of Brixton, is in love 
with Harriott Wicken, but does: not propose to her on 
learning from Mrs. Megson (also of Brixton) the story of 
Harriott’s parentage and predisposition to insanity. Mean- 
while, Harriott is in love with Mr. Dandie Darnell, whom she 
met ina bus and subsequently marries. Dandie, who,as becomes 
his name, is a fastidious personage, removes Harriott from the 
undistinguished Brixton entourage, and is overjoyed on the birth 
of a child. But during his absence in South America, Harriott, 
discovering that her baby is an idiot, farms it out, and procures, 
with the assistance of Dr. Owens, a pretty, nameless child, which 
she passes off as his own to her husband on his return. This 
deception leads to a succession of catastrophes culminating in 
Harriott’ssuicide. The minor characters here are well drawn, 
notably the Brixton aunt; but the story, though not lacking 
in force, is repellent, with a sordid realism that descends on 








oceasion to downright greasiness——Another specimen of | 
dreary and gratuitous realism is Mr. Le Breton’s Unholy 
Matrimony, which describes the tortures inflicted on a high- 
minded curate by a dipsomaniac barmaid, whom he married 
out of pure quixotry. The novel is avowedly intended to pro- | 
mote an alteration of the Divorce Laws, but the cogency 
of its appeal i: vitiat_d by the artitciality of the plot, 


The Franco-Prussian War as viewed by combatants and 
non-combatants in and near Strassburg furnishes Mr. Max 
Pemberton with the materials for a spirited, though very re 
from convincing, international love-story. The heroine 
English on her father’s side and by education, is married om 
the first chapter to a gallant French cavalry officer, who is 
summoned a few days after the wedding to take the field With 
his regiment. He is taken prisoner at Worth, while his wite 
penetrating the German lines in search of her husband, is 
chivalrously escorted into security by Brandon North, a young 
Englishman, a friend and rival of her husband, serving in the 
German Army. North’s attentions are misconstrued by 
Captain Lefort on his release, and lead to an estrangement 
between husband and wife only terminated by a death-bed re- 
conciliation. The narrative is handled with Mr. Pemberton’s 
usual vigour and animation, but the sympathies of the reader 
are largely alienated by the transference of Beatrix’s allegiance 
from the French to the German side. “ The defeat of France’y 
army had changed her,” so we are told, “ perchance had driven 
her to that very pride in Saxon might which she deplored but 
could not modify.” Neither Beatrix’s antecedents nor her 
personal leanings prepare us for this volte-face, which in a 
professedly romantic tale comes on the reader with some- 
thing like a shock. Mr. Oppenheim’s intrepid invention is 
displayed to advantage in Zhe Man and his Kingdom, the 
scene of which is laid in an imaginary South American 
Republic. The hero is a benevolent English millionaire and 
ex-M.P. who, after many adventures, marries the President's 
beautiful daughter and rules in his stead. The conversion of 
the unscrupulous President’s blackguardly son is highly 
improbable, but it is in keeping with the general aim of 
the author, who is a purveyor of excitement and surprise 
rather than a conscientious realist. Mr. Bodkin gives 
in The Rebels a stirring account of ‘98 from the 
Nationalist point of view, with Lord Edward FitzGerald as 
the central figure. The English, of course, commit every sort 
of nameless atrocity, and much sympathy is expressed with the 
French who were taken prisoners at Ballinamuck after a series 
of gallant victories. Rose & Charlitte is an eminently pleas- 
ing story of the Acadians and village life in Canada. The 
heroine is charming, though her goodness becomes somewhat 
oppressive in the end. On the Edge of a Precipice is a story 
of suspended memory in a beautiful girl, who while in this 
state exactly reproduces the fine tragic acting taught her by 
an evil and ugly friend. The hero, having been in love with 
the former all through, on her recovering her memory and 
identity marries the female villain. Miss Dickens writes with 
ease and fluency, but the novel will not add to her reputation. 
Miss Barnett’s novel, Sunningham and the Curate, gives a 
curiously minute but decidedly unattractive picture of life in 
a semi-suburban neighbourhood in the sixties Mrs. Meade 
and Mr. Robert Eustace have collaborated in a highly sensa- 
tional romance, in which the resources of modern science are 
employed by a secret society, with a woman for its leading 
spirit, in the execution of a series of diabolical designs against 
mankind. Suchawork as 7'e Brotherhood of the Seven kings 
inevitably challenges and suffers from comparison with the 
achievements in a similar direction of Mr. H. G. Wells. 





























CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@——— 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
[Under this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








A Soul's Pilgrimage. By Charles F. B. Miel, D.D. (G. W. Jac: bs 
and Co., Philadelphia.)—Dr. Miel tells an interesting story of his 
“religious and personal experiences.” He entered a Jesuit College, 
though he never joined the Society, the delay it imposes on the can- 
didates for the priesthood being an insuperable obstacle. In 1844 
he was ordained priest by Archbishop Affre. Not long after he 
came over to England, where it was thought that a great move- 
ment to Rome was about to take place. The so-called “Papal 
Aggression” found in him an ardent defender. He published two 
justificatory pamphlets. These had important consequences for him. 
He was induced, at the request of a Protestant reader, to examine 
the original authorities. He had taken for granted the authen- 
ticity of the pseudo-Nicene canon “Ecclesia Romana semper 


‘habuit primatum,” and he now found that it was a falsifica- 


tion. He continues his story through the various stages of his 
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search for truth. This he believes himself to have found in the 
Episcopal Church (the American branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion). This story is all the more impressive from the uniform 
affection with which he speaks of his early friends. No admirer of 
the Society of Jesus could express himself more warmly and grate. 
fully than does Dr. Miel. There is nota trace of the bitterness of 
the partisan who has changed sides. 

The Statesman's Year-Book, Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., 
with the Assistance of J. P. A. Kenwick, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co, 10s. 6d.)—This periodical yolume—now in its thirty-sixth year 
—has so well established itself under Dr. Keltie’s editorial care as a 
standard work of reference that it is not necessary to do more than 
ckronicle its appearance. It may be as well to say that it consists 
of two parts.—the first, extending to three hundred and thirty-three 
paves, describes the British Empire ; the second, with eight hundred 
and fifty-nine, is devoted to the rest of the world. Some very con- 
venient tables, giving a conspectus of area, population, public Debt, 
ommerce, &c., are prefixed to the book. The editor warns us 
qvainst building arguments upon them. They are meant, he says, 
for “convenience of reference, not for the purpose of comparison.” 
The methods on which the totals are computed vary so much that 
no comparison is possible. One curious fact may, however, be noted. 
Twenty-two countries are enumerated (Austria-Hungary being 
reckoned as one, though separated here). The imports in three only 
are exceeded by the exports. These three are Spain, Servia, and the 
(nited States. Spain has £1 16s. against £2 2s. 2d. (per head of 
nopulation) ; Servia, 15s. 8d. against 19s, 4d.; and the States, 
r L 19s, 6d. against £3 17s. 7d. If the excess of exports over imports 
indicates wealth, Spain is much better off than'we are. The account 
of the Navy. revised by Mr. John Leyland, is of course profoundly 
interesting. We have sixty battleships (Ist class, thirty-seven ; 
ind, seven ; 3rd, eighteen), thirteen coast defence ships, a hundred 


aud thirty-four cruisers, and two hundred and eleven gunboats and 
torpedo craft. 

Medi@val Towns: Nuremberg. By Cecil Headlam. (J. M. Dent 
3s. 6d. net.) —This unpretending little volume, of the same 
touen, lately noticed in these columns, 


and Co. 
. ries as the volume on 
mntains, as does its companion, a great wealth of interesting facts, 
and is as ornamental as it is useful. There is an excellent sketch of 
ue town’s history—it extends to something more than eight cen- 
turles—and of its chief features in the way of building, architecture, 
xe, One of the curiosities of Nuremberg is, as every visitor knows, 
he remarkable collection of implements of torture. Mr. Headlam, 

raid, it would seem, lest the Nurembergers should be thought 
sinners above other men in this respect, devotes some pages to the 
facts about torture in modern times, and a very grim story it is. 
‘mong the specially interesting portions of the volume is the 

count of Albert Diirer. The illustrations, by Miss H. M. James, 
ave particularly good. 





Among the Wild Ngoni. By W. A. Elinslie. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier.\—The Ngoni are a tribe closely connected 
with Zulu history. Chaka conquered them, by treachery, it was 
said, and they left their country to find refuge elsewhere. They 
crossed the Zambesi, and subdued the Senga, whom they incor- 
porated with themselves. From this they journeyed still further 
north, till they came to Lake Tanganyika. The present habitat, 
snown as Ngoniland, lies to the west of Lake Nyasa. Mr. Elmslie 
‘ives an interesting account of the tribe and their customs, and of 
ils own labours, as of those of his colleagues, among them. He is 
a medical missionary ; among those to whose work, now 
tnished, he pays a tribute, are William Kogi, born near Thomas 
River in 1846, and James Sutherland, “artisan missionary,” the 
‘rst European who resided among the Ngoni. Among the specially 
interesting matters in the volume is the account of the “ witch 
doctor,” 
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The Century Magazine, November, 1898—April, 1899. (Macmillan 
and Co, 10s, 6d.)—St. Nicholas Magazine. Edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. (Same publishers. 8&3. 6d.)—We have here the 
half-yearly volumes of these two magazines, both of them hold- 
‘ag their own in a very satisfactory way. In the (rntury 
ve have a series of papers on Alexander the Great (would 
any English periodical venture on anything so serious’); the 
‘tory, in three numbers, of the ‘Maine, by her Commander, 
‘aptain C. D. Sigsbee; the “Capture of Santiago de Cuba,” also 
oy the officer in command, Major-General Shafter; with other 
papers on war topics. Mr. Frank Stockton contributes a short story, 
and Mr. Marion Crawford a tale entitled “ Via Crucis.” A paper on 
*xplorations at Corinth has the attractive item of “A Relic of St. 
Paul.” It was a block of marble with an inscription of Roman 
“Mes cw laywyn ‘EBplaiwv)], the very place, it may be, where 
sosthenes was “chief ruler.’ Mr. Panl Laurence Dunhar, the negro 
poet, has a sonnet on Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, of which we may 
quote the last six lines :— 





| Which thrift is organised. 





* Around two peoples swelled a flery wave, 
And both came forth transfigured from the fame. 
Blest be the hand that dared be strong to save, 
And blest be she who in our weakness came-- 
Prophet and priestess! at one stroke she gave 
A race to freedom and herself to fame.” 


Among the notable things in St. Vicholas is the * ‘ Arrival’ of Simp- 
son,” a football epic, so to speak; * Chuggers, the Youngest Hero 
of the Army,” a tale of Santiago; and a story by Mr. G. Henty, who 


must have long since surpassed the fertility of Dumas, 


The Development of Thrift. By Mary Wilcox Brown. (Macmillan 
> 


and Co. 
“College Settlement worker” t 


“rather demoralising, because it is so absorbing, so limited, 
an economic 


selfish.’ “Saving,” she answers, “is not in itself 


virtue ; but it is the 
dence.’ She proceeds to discuss first the “thrift habit,” 


3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Brown quotes from the letter of a 
he opinion that ordinarily thrift is 


so 


‘symbol and instrument of a man’s indepen- 
its develop- 


ment and application in family life, the savings-banks and similar 


institutions, co-operative associations, peoples’ banks, 


societies, KC. 5 


friendly 
in fact, the various agencies, public and private, by 
The picture is not without its shadows. 


Unhappily, some of the provident societies so-called lack prudence, 
and trust to luck where the most rigid science is needed. We are 


familiar with the phenomenon in England, and it seems to be not 


unknown in America, 





THEOLOGY.—7he Roman Pi imacy, A.D. 430-451, 
Luke Rivington. 6d.J)—Mr. 


is. 


(Longmans and Co, 


By the Rev. 
Rivington 


crosses swords with Professor Bright and Dr. Harnack,—impar 


CONGTPSENS, 


as an Anglican mission preacher; since his change of faith 


He made for himself, years ago, a certain reputation 


he 


has taken up the part of an apologist for Papal claims, and per- 


forms it with great energy and some skill. The book deals with 


the 


two Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and the * Robber Synod.” 





Linklater. (Same publishers. 


irue Limits of Ritual in the Church, Edited by the Rev. Robert 
5s.)—Dr. Linklater, who edits in this 


volume eight essays on various subjects suggested by the crisis, 


tells us that it is intended as an Eirenicon. Nothing could 


be 


better than this purpose, but we must own that we do not see much 
in it that accords with this character. Surely. if it is to be effective, 


it must be homogeneous. 


What would be the value of a proclama- 


tion intended to conciliate if each paragraph had the authority of 


the special writer and no more? Here 
responsible for his own paper.” 


significance away. One writer says : 


“each author is only 
Such a plan takes the whole 
“The clergy are bound by the 


clearest obligation possible both to God and man not to change the 
form of the services in the Prayer-book either by addition or 


omission, except as may be allowed by competent canonical autho- 


rity.” 


Another asks the question where two usages “for which no 


provision is made in our Liturgy,’ rinsing of the priest’s hands and 
the censing of the oblations, should come in, and decides the places 


where the two should be introduced. 


The first certainly, unless it 


is subsequently explained away, has something of the “ eirenicon”’ 
about it, the second gives occasion for any number of usages which 


the individual celebrant may choose to call “ ecumenical.” 


(How 


can incense be ecumenical when it was not used for the first three 
centuries ?)———-On the same subject we have The Catholic Brief 
against Sir W. Harcourt and Others, by R. W. Burne (Gay and Bird, 
2s, 6d.) Mr. Burne argues, from the legal point of view, that Re- 


servation of the Elements is lawful. 


He would be but a poor 


advocate, if the words of the Rubric, * It shall not be carried out 


of the Church” were too much for him. 





Read it along with the 


Ornaments Rubric, he says. The Rev. H. C. Powell writes a 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Church Crisis: its Causes and Opportu- 
nities (Longmans and Co., 1s.) His chief remedy may be de- 


scribed as substituting synodical action for the action of Church 





societies. 


It might be instructive to look at Rome from Inside ; 


vr, 


The Priests’ Revolt (James Clarke and Co., 1s.), a reprint of letters 


that originally appeared in the Christian World, 
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“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 





ie and Charming Colourings 
Decorative : TAPESTRIES |SERGES —_|CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | Stk BROCADES |CUENILLES,CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLusHes !Musutns’ | GossaAMERS 


Patterns Post-FRee. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 
4 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 








REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


| 

| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, 

| and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
Edition, price 1s.,63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 

| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 

Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 


from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
M o, and mixtures of these. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 















Tustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent past-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

’ ‘9 ;, 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


- | SCHWEITZER’S 


THE COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 





| “THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
ROYAL | to her at 7.30a.n.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.” —Society. 


THe CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—‘“ Send immediately 
ice of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. twenty ialf-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkotf."—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients 
} SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA,”’ 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
Ali Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
tion to 
TRADE-MARE. . 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
ONLY ADDRESSFES— : 
6i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
James Alexander, Esq. - Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson. B: 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Enos, tan” am. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushingt on 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley bong 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ‘ 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 
James Fletcher, Esq. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson § j 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., GB. S*bbing. 








AUDITORS. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschil; 
John Cator, Esq. | (.L. Nichols, Esq., FCA. nme, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had og 
application to : 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary, 





| INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,250,000 


ONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS oo es +,» £10,500,000 
| All the Protits are Divided amongst the Assured. 

| _ Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 

FNT | Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

RO { ol The practical effect of these policies in the 

| National Provident Institution is that the Member's 

T T TI0 life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

INS U N and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

miums paid are returned to him, and a consi 

FOR MUTUAL sun in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
\ No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POMRIL' 


A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 




















| POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and fs 
F> oO vi r i LL unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 

| sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
P oO M id i L| kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 

| It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 








POMRIL 


| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 








Stores, Se. Send three penny stamps for 


| : 
P oO M R iL sample bottle to the Manu‘ acturers, 


POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4” 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


DOCTORS TAKE IT! 

The value of BRAGGS VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, surgeons, 
&e., use it themselves, and give it to their children. Invaluable 
for indigestion, diarrhoea, influenza, enteric fever, &c. 
POWDER, in 2/-, 4/-, and 6/- bottles. BISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- tins. 
LOZENGES, in 1/14 tins. TABLETS, in 1/14 tins. Of all Chemists. 

















By CHARLES J. WATSON. 
AT ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, 
THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, VIGO STREET, W. 
Admission, including catalogue, One Shilling. 


Wy ATER Oe DRAWINGS. 





RIGHTON.—An OFFICER and his WIFE HIGHLY 

RECOMMEND a HOUSE where PAYING GUESTS are RECEIVED 
Large garden; good cuisine Five minutes from sea and Brunswick Lawns 

Apply, Mrs. SMILES, Wick Lodge, Brighton. 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on 4 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagen 
or from the Office, at 18, 6d. each. 
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ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 

combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
lified Parisian teachers, are offered toa few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
a ‘the city (near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
ph. iven, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
pena easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
pep language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application. — Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


__———_——_——— 

OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
S of England-Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides : 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric. Engineering, &c ), Army and Navy. 
y-ior SchooL Three Exhibitions to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
0 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 
3 Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
es Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 











J 
(£6 
two year 
Two Passi 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—WIESBADEN. 

4 Superior RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL ‘for GIRLS, at VILLA FRIEDBERG, 

conducted by Friiulein BL UTH (formerly of St. George’s High School, Edinburgh) 

and her Sisters. Reference authorised to Parents of Pupils, including Rev. David 

Somerville, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. G. C. M an, Edinburgh; Rev. J. A. Burdon, 
Lasswade; Dr. J. W. Moody, Crewe ; und others. 


AST BOURNE . COLLEGE. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G. 
Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Sth. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on JUNE 13th and 14th. 














Head- Mast 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Coloniste, &c. 


PATRON—- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, EG. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K4@. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. MCLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd, 1899. 





TNHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited. 
President—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman — Rev. Professor LINDSAY, _D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of: Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
kK School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 














ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

/ be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
pr letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim.” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


ieee MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








Head-Master—Revy. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
i\ GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 4th.—Refer- 
ence kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Professor John Ruskin, Miss Madelaine Shaw- 
Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. 











ROCERS COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, THREE in number, each of the 
yalue of £250, and OPEN ONLY to BRITISH SUBJECTS, have been instituted 
by the Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 
causes and prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next election two of the present scholars, should they renew their applica- 
tions, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before May 3rd by letter addressed to 
the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom 
wars may be obtained. 
ril, 1899. 


ARLBOROUGH 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year (giving 
immediate admission), will be COMPETED FOR in JUNE NEXT One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to candidates not yet members of the School: the 
ure open to members of the School and others without distinction. Tiwee 
Will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of candidates, from 11 to 17.— 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, The 
College, Marlborough, 











COLLEGE. 


















URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

| SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 
MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 
the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rey. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A.), 
the School-House, Durham. 





UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


‘ The PROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and MENTAL 
SCIENCE in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, being now VACANT, Candidates 
lor that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before the 18th May, 1899, in order that the same may be 
submitted to his Excellency the LORD LIEUTENANT. 


Dublin Castle, 26th April, 1899, 


. a - 
NGLISH LAKES.—FURNISHED HOUSE, detached. 
. For season or longer. Two sitting, seven bedrooms: bathroom, hot and 
cold. Stands high; ten minutes’ from church and post-ollice. Lovely views: 
stabling if required. Retired garden: gardener paid. No servants, plate, or 
tinen, Moderate rent for long term.—LUARD, Ambleside. 


\ ISS_ LOUISA DREWRY’S HOME-COURSES of 
os LECTURES for the SUMMER TERM—Readings from English Literature 

660-1800), Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” and Elocution—will BEGIN on May 3rd. 
Hew Drewry would give these or other courses elsewhere, and can take more 
School Classes and Private Pupils—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 











A BTists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 


for the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their Widows and Orphans. 
PRESIDENT—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOM? 
= S NNER ake £ tne LHALL RVUs 
HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 6th, at half-past six o'clock 


ROBERT FARQUHARSON, Esq., M.P., M.D., &c., &c., in the Chair 


Dinuer Tickets, including wines, One Guinea. 


Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE R.A., Treasurer 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A, Honorary Sccretary. 
? DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 
3 Soho Square, W. 








HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)\—-PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained since 
December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Sandhurst; 40th in to 
Sandhurst ; 16th on to the ‘Britannia.’—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, 82 Sackville Street, W. 


} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 














Nn grtoy PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Indiv‘ lual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all tue large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
j SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 











OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, April 20th. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—-Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 











Do yet! ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
i HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation PRINCIPALS, 


JT. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 








ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium, 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBLNSON. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girtor 

College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER; assisted by a thoroughly effcient staff o 
Protessors and Resident Mistresses.—Prospectus on application. 


hte GLASGOW ACADEMY COMPANY, Limited. 


The Directors invite APPLICATIONS for the position of RECTOR, VACANT 
by the death of Dr. Morrison. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent,on or before May 15th, to the Secretary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained 

Lo St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, April 18th,1899. ARTHUR HART, Secretary 


M. whno ere ce pene AU BE Bet 
p BR. INTRODUCES ENGLISH and FOREIGN RESIDENT ani DAILY 
GOV ERNESSES, VISITING TEACHERS, COMPANIONS for HOME sad 
ABROAD. Prospectuses of FINISHING and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS for- 
warded gratis.—1lal Regent Street, W. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 


8.W. (opposite the Athenzeum Club). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 16TH. 





UN N YD OWN, GUILDFORD» 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 5th. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools) House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 











| AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c¢.) ; 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 





A ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
Aa modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 








S': GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 








YXHERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
kK EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Kev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 








ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition wil! be offered in the first instance for Boys intended fur the ARMY 
CLASS... Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applications for 
) Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 





Ss" DWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
E.tucation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢c.,on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ONBRIODGE BC HO O'L. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 13th and 14th, 1899. 








Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, Head-Master. 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. - Highest references. 


FEDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Head-Mistress..........-..---..Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos ; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methodsot 
Teaching in Germany and France), 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 





Pleasant situation ; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certiiled by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.L.C.R, 









House-Mistress......++eseeeee ...-Miss WELLS. 
Resident.......+. re -Miss 8. E. WELLS, B.A, 
Assistant House- soReceeeccocccseson Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A, 








INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Principals—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College) 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss M’CRAE MOIR (Cambridge P 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-School 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance and other a 

The dist ict of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. - . “ine 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern house, with 
southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life, " 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application to the PRINCIPALS, 

The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 4th. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, $.F. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.: Professor Hales, M.A.: H. RB. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.: Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau: 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as ant Lingineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments a sistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one inthe Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
aunum). Tuition and Boarding bees, from which the value is deducted, £62, 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 2uth—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July Ist.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 











































jee COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the frst 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do weil, but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the Hii AD-MASTER or Secretary. 





——— os —— 





OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, MLA., I.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 








EPTON SCHOOL. 

) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 

Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 








LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Kefer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar 'I'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 








es HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


ee COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG .BOYS.. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 








Lhe CE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
ainting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Sareion. 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





._ and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUILABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions 
gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A,, late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 








{LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1899. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from £25 to £100 a year. 
‘Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 
The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., MOVED this PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for him 
at BEXHILL.—Prospectus from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Stramd, 


London, 


= 7 

ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th. x 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A number, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPE} 
tor COMPETITION in July to Boys between 11 and 15. These sums are dedu 

from the Annual School Fees (£105).—For Prospectuses and particulars of Open 














Scholarships, apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. a 
OURNEMOUTH. — ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
CHINE RO 


AD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.RG.S. 


— 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 





Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by LESLIE STEPHEN, on 
“ The Vitality of Superstition,” 11 am. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
6a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 
128TH SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6.0. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1899. 
Hab ie resde in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


culations. ; 
cnlegiate real contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 


rd f nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

sag" pte ones f0r the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
h aminations. 

yo be Yale. thoroughly well-equipped, recreation-ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 

College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


eS 7 
ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 
the SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1899. 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £125 it paid in one sum, or £135 if paid 
lever giving full information as to Classes, Scuiolarships, Prizes, &c., 
vill be sent on application to the Dean, Mrs. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., or 
secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B., at the School. 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
MAY 5TH TO 28TH. 
ae Society's HUNDREDTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be HELD in EXETER HALL on FRIDAY EVENING, May Sth, at 6.30. 
The Committee are anxious to commemorate the Centenary by the strengthening 
and extension of the Society’s Missionary work. 230 languages and dialects have 


nused in its missionary publications. New fields for publication work have 
been opened up, but cannot be entered for lack of funds. 














For this important work, and to provide for the expiry of the Society's leases, 
the Committee appealed last year for a Centenary Fund of £50,000. 

Of this sum, £44,250 have already been contributed. 

It is desirable, as it would be gratifving, that the whole amount should be raised 
before the Annual Meeting on May oth. 

To the many friends who sympathise with the Society's world-wide work, but 
who have not yet contributed, the Committees appeal for the £5,750 which are still 
required. 

Contributions will be thankfully recelved by the CENTENARY SECRETARIES, 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

EDWARD RAWLINGS, Hon. Treasurer. 

JAMES FLEMING, B.D., Canon of York,) Hon. 

J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., § Secretaries. 

LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D.,) sail i 

S. G. GREEN, D.D.,  Secretartes. 

THOMAS BOYD, MA., 

JOHN P. HOBSON, wa, | 

C. H. IRWIN, M.A., 

DAVID JAMES LEGG, 

COCKROACHES, BLACKBEETLES, quickly 

and effectually EXTERMINATED by the UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
which speedily cleared the pest from the Sheffield Workhouse under the 
direction of Mr. E. Howarth, ¥.Z.S., who guarantees each tin with his signa- 
ture. It is the only absolute remedy known, and never fails. 


Centenary 
{ Secretaries. 











In TINS, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 45. 6d., post-free, from 
J.P. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 


who will be glad to send full particulars, with testimonials. 


TNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. By R. G. Soans and 
/) EDITH C. KENyon, Authors of “Jolin Gilbert, Yeoman,” and * The Hand 
of His Brother.” Crown 8yo, és. 
“A very amusing story of a poor relation.”—Datly Telegraph. 
“A delightful story of domestic life.” —Birmingham Gazette. 
“It is a capital story.”—Scotsman. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
ttanding, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures, Particular attention paid to the special opportunities ‘offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 585, just published for APRIL, includes a large number of 
Standard Books and Sets in choice Library Bindings, or fresh in 
the original cloth, from a Library lately purchased. Post. 
free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 











THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Epirep sy L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE COMING CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. By ABNOLD 
WBHITE. 


THE BELLIGERENT PAPACY. 
THE BROWNING LETTERS. 


By W. J. STILLMAN. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


SCENES AND SCANDALS IN THE LONDON VESTRIES. by 
RATEPAYER. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Sir JoHN SrirLtInG MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

SOME FALLACIES IN THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. By 
Rey. H. C. BEECHING. 

AN IRISH POET. By the EArt or LytTon. 

FRESH EVIDENCE IN THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. 6, 
CONYBEARE. i 

A GARIBALDI REMINISCENCE. By Right Hon. Evenyn 
ASHLEY. 


THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 
By Mayson M. BEETON, Secretary of the Anti-Bounty League. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


A comparison of the total sales of “ The National 
Review” during the six months October-March 
(1897-98) with the sales during the same six 
months of 1898-99 shows an increase of over 
50 per cent. during the latter period. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
137JBEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’ SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


no matter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, at 





prices affixed :—“*Studio Magazine,” early numbers, Is. each offered; Freeman's 
* Hist. Geog.,” 15s.; Badminton “ Hunting,” L.P., £10; “ Heptalogia,” 1880, 20s. : 
“Old Paris,” 1878, 40s.; “Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40s.; “Keramic Gallery,” 
40s. ; Moore’s “ Alps,” 1 . 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


864, £3. Please report any Kelmscott Press publications.— 








some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


PE MAZE OF LIFE. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
and we have 
We invite inquiries —THE 











By GEORGE NEWCOMEN., 3s. 6d. net. 
“A bright and ably told tale.”’—Whitchall Review. 

~ Of more than average excellence.” —Outlook. 

* Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.”"—Daily Express. 

“Capable studies of human passion.”—Noftingham Guardian. 

“ The various characters are excellently detined.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough paced 


hatred of any cant.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


London: BELLAIRS and Co., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 











QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON ‘to 
Wo WAY, NORTH CAPP, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
ke by their Steamships,—LUSITANLA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p 


For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July L0th. 


For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 2ith to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, Julv lith to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August Mth 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September lth. 
High-class Cuisine String Band, &e 
ware § fs GREEN and CO " Head Oftices 
Managers ) sNDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Aveuue, Loudon, E.C., or 


to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 








140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. rT rT) ee £33,000,000, 
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| MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0,’S LIST. 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By J. W. MACKAIL, MA, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


With 6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New, &e. 





With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES 
WORDSWORTH. 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. 


A Memoir, together with some material for founding a judgment on the Great 
Questions in the discussion of which he was concerne. 





8yo0, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HiSTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. 


By ROSE G. KINGSLEY, 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique, 





With 71 Portraits, &c., medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 
By HORACE G. HOTCHINSO} 
With Contributions 


"aM, and Messrs. SUTION and Sows. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION 
OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: 


Being an Attempt to Make this Book more Intelligibls to 


the Ordinary Reader and so to Encourage 
the Study of it. 


By the Rev. CRESSWELL STRANGE, M.A., 
Vicar of Edgbaston, and Honorary Canon of Worcester. 





With a Map ef Cheshire and a Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FLORA OF CHESHIRE. 
By the late LORD DE TABLEY 
(Hon. J. Byrne Leicester Warren). 
Edited hy SPENCER MOORE. 
With a Biographical Notice of the Author by Sir MOUNTSTUART Grant Derr, 


LONGMANS. GREEN. and CO., London, New York. and Bombay. 





A NEW VOLUME OF DRAWINGS BY E. T. REED. 
MR. PUNCH’S 
BOOK OF ARMS. 


Drawn and Written by E. T. REED, 
Maker of “ Prehistoric Peeps and * Mr. Punch’s Animal Land,” & 


A Limited Edition of these admuréd and humorous Drawings 
by Mr. Reed, w ‘coh have appeared in “ Punch” under the 
title af “ Ready-Made Coats of Arms,” has been prepared. 


Printed in demy 4to, on a Laid Paper, deck!- ] 
and bound in antiques vellum. 
1 


6d. net. 


~l 
© 


Will be vcublished on May 6th, price 
London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, EC. 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 


by Miss AMY Pascog, H. H. Hittoy, J. H. Tarior. B. . | 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Roxburghe, Roxburghe, Hand-made Pap 
net; Large Paper, £1 11s. 6d. net, per, 10s. 6d, 


NOW READY, THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F'S.A. 
CONTAINING :— 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUFFOLK 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN ;— 
. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, 
; Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and 
. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsenmberland 
. Durham, Essex, Gloucestershire. 
. Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Huntingdonshire 


Nm 


Kent and Lancashire. 

. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, wadlcace, 

and Monmouthshire 
. Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumberland. 

: Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Rutland, 

. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 

The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 
contains a mass of valuable information concerning the Counties of England, 
Ww! — is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, aud 
others. 


~ 
SQM ND Kaw 








In handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Ilustr —_—. appropriately bound in cloth, gilt 


lettered, 21 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND 


OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: their History and Associations. By Lieu 
Col. SEXBY, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute. Wirh 
| numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancien: 
Documents : 
| ‘The task of describing this precious inheritance of the population of London 
and its suburbs has been Satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume.” 

—Daily News. 
“A large measure of picturesque fact brought together in agreeable pt ie 





Globe. 
| “No book on London has been published for many years that is so uniformly 
| interesting. Makes most fascinating reading.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


rown Sve, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some Sketches and 


Tmpressions. By REGINALD ST. BARBE, Author of “Francesca Halstéad: a 
mo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall 


NEW Ping sede OF VERSE. 


». 8vo, handsomely bound, 1s. 


‘UNPAINTED PICTURES, and other Frag. 


| 
ments in Verse. By HUGH NIcHOLAS BURGH, Author of “A Short Guide to 
! the Reading of ‘the Prophets.” 1 
“ A small book of very original but beautiful little poems.”—Freeman. 
In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net 


| 
'THE PALM-BRANCH, and other Verses. 


By ARTHUR R. SHREWSBURY, Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 
“ 4 choice little volume of poems, some of them in hymn torm.’—Christian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Tale of San Re 








MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW STORY, 


'THE JUDGMENT OF BORSO, 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “The Forest Lovers,” commences in 


[THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY, 


| Which Contains also— 

| Tie SAMOAN CRISIS AND rvs Causes. By John George Leigh 

| FINLAND AND THE TSAR. By RP. Nisbet Bain. 

Bauzac. By Arthur Symons. 

CARDINALS, CONSISTORIES, AND CONCLAVES. By Richard Davey. 

In1sH County COUNCILS AND HOME RULE. By Milesius. 

| 4 SEVENTEEN Hours’ WORKING Day. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. 

A CHARACTER OF “THE TRIMMER.” By H.C. Foxcroft. 

FRANCE SINCE 1814—(Continued). By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM—(Concluded). By J.G. Frazer. 

THE TEACHER PROBLEM. By Harold Hodge. 

DRAMATIC CONVENTION: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOLILOQUT. 
By H. M. Paull. 

THE VANISHING OF UNTVERSAL PEACE. By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited, London. 





‘THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., wp to 18 guineas, post-free. 
2 §§ SWAN ” will you realise how inestimab. 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
surably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 


Not uatil you write with 


It 2dds immea 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 


924 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTEB; 
and PARIS; BRENTANO’ $,37 AVENUB DB L'OPEBA; 
and of all statéoners, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


“A Masterpiece of Romance.” 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


JoHNSTON. 68. 


“The Baron congratulates Mary Johnston on her romantic story, entitled ‘The 
Old Dominion.’ It isan exciting narrative of perilous adventures and of a hate 
that was converted into love as strong as death. The characters are drawn with 

strong hand, and the interest is sustained to the end.”—Punch. 

" “We have had of late an abundance of romances, but none better than this, ‘Lhe 
peroine is adorable. . . . The whole book is a masterpiece of romance.” 

—British Weekly. 





By Mary 


“A Brilliant Novel.” 


THE PURITANS. By Arto Barzs. 6s. 


“The brilliant society of Boston, and especially Mrs. Chauncey Wilson, a genius 
of irrepressible enjoyment and shocking form, are drawn with bright effect and 
regnant satire, which makes itself felt throughout the story.” 
prey — Manchester Guardian, 
NOW READY. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA. 


From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century. By C.M. Durr. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE 
POWER IN INDIA. By R.S. WuHiteway. Demy 8vo, with 
Map, 15s. net. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By 
Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With over 100 Illns- 
trations and 4 \iaps, demy, 18s. 


BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


By the Right Hon. GEorGE N. Curzon, M.P. New and 
Revised Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS OF 


INDIA. Prepared under the direction of J.G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home.”—Atheneum. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZET- 
TEER OF INDIA. Compiled under the direction of J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
IN TWO SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLU- 


TION. By Henry Cazot LopGE. Complete in 2 vols., nearly 
200 Illustrations, 32s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO- 


DAY. By Mile. BLAzE DE Bury. Crown &vo, 6s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE 
CLASSICAL PERIOD. By Henry E. Krenprer, Author of 
“How to Listen to Music,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Wi-- 


LIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘Professor James is well known as one of the most suger 
writers, and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist: livii 
fore he has to say on this subject is worth listening to, for he t! 


stive and original 
: Whatever there- 
links freely.” 








CONSTABLE’S LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELD- 


ING. 7s. 6d. per vol. Sold in sets only. 750 sets only. 


d 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited from the Original Texts by H. ARTHUR 
DOUBLEDAY, with the Assistance of T. GREGORY Foster and 
Ropert Exson. In 12 vols. imperial 16mo, 5s. ; half-parch- 
ment, 6s. 


The special features to which the publishers would call attention are the TYPE, 
Which is large enough to be read with comfort by all; the NUMBERING of the 
LINES, for convenience of reference ; the ARRANGEMENT of the PLAYS in chrouo- 
logical order ; and the GLOSSARY which is given at the end of each play. The 
text has been carefully edited from the original editions, and follows as nearly as 
possible that of the Folio of 1623. A few notes recording the emendations of 
Modern Editors which have been adopted are printed at the end of each play. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


H 








standing the character of Landor the book is invaluable 


portance to those who wish to ki 


come acros 
page. T 
Oriental fancy 


THE ALTAR OF LIFE. 


S. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Novels. 
CHILDREN, RACEHORSES AND 


GHOSTS. By Epwarp H. Cooper, Author of “Mr. Blake 
of Newmarket,” “The Marchioness against the County,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 


A SON OF THE SEA. By Joan 


ARTHUR Barry, Author of “In the Great Deep,” “Steré 
Brown’s Bunyip,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPINOZA : his Life and Philosophy. 


Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. New Edition, 
throughout. Demy Svo, ss. net. 

Athenaum—* Sir Fredk. Pollock has revised his excellent ‘Spinoza : his Life and 
Philosophy.’ In all essentials the book remains as It was—one of the very best 
monographs on a philosopher and his pli‘loseophy which exist in the language. The 
writing is as good as the thinking, and both are excellent.” 


ETHIC: from the Latin of Spinoza. Trans- 
lated by W. HALE WuiTeE. Third Edition, Corrected. Demy 8vo, 


cs. 6d. 





By 


Revised 


Saturday Review.—“ There is no occasion to multiply words about this revised 
issue. When a translator is careful and exact, has mastered the matter as well as 
the language of his original, and puts into his Preface just so much information as 
the reader may reasonably want to have at hand in the same volume, there is 
really nothing for a critic to do but to certify the fact with brief and cordial 
thanks.” 












JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND 
THE ORIGINS OF LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM : a 
Study of the Literary Relations between France and England 
in the Eighteenth Century. By Dr.JosePH TEXTE. Authorised 
Translation by J. W. MATTHEWS, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Sj —“ A very interesting work.” — 

Daily Chronicle.—* An admirable study.” 


NEW LETTERS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. Private and Public. Edited by STEPHEN 
WHEELER. With Photogravures, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Critic.—* An infinitely charming series of letters. As a help towards under- 

To all lovers of 


Spectator 


literature it will be a delight.” 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his Wife. 
IsABEL, Lady Burton. Second Edition, Edited by W. H. 
WILKINS. With numerous Portraits and TIUustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Literary World.—“ It would be difficult to over-estimate its Interest and im- 
something of Burton and h's work.” 
ndsome book, and there never was a more 









St. James’s.—“ In every way a 


romantic career than that of its subject.” 


Two Novels. 

OMAR THE TENTMAKER: a 
Romance of Old Persia. By NATHAN HASKELL Doue. Crown 
SvoO, Os. 

ty -“One of the most delightful pieces of narrative-wiiting we ha-¢ 


Daily Mail i 
tor a very long time. The glow and colour of the Orient are on every 
fine ry, poetical diction, and a rich 


who can appreciate imagery 
By May 
BATEMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*, Will treasure it and admire it.” 
St. James’s.—“* Full of force, intelligence, and feeling. There is nothing com- 





mon place either in plot, characters, or style. 


THE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. Vols, ITI. and IV., completing 
the Work, now ready. Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure 


7s. 6d. per vol. 


Frontispiece, ‘ 









Literature. 2Y > to it. The introduction is good. The 
ortraits are excellently i. Altogether, the editor and pr hers mav 
be complimented on hay wed an edition which is likely to remain the 


standard edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 
Edited by the Rev. G. TYRRELL, S.J. 
By Henri JOLy, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SAINTS. By HEnr: 
JOLY. 
S. AUGUSTINE. By Ap. HATZFELD. 
S. CLOTILDA. By Professor GODEFROY KURTH. 
S. VINCENT DE PAUL. By Prince EMMANUEL DE 
BROGLIE. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. each vol 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


INTERIEUR. Franslated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 

LA MORT DE TINTAGILES,) Translated by 

ALLADINE ET PALOMIDES.) ALFRED SutkKo. 
C 


S. ba. ne 


Pott 4to, 3s 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: 


a Description of Native Races, Sporting Adventures, and other Experiences in 
Uganda. By W. J. ANSORGE, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late Senior Pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Mauritius, Medical Officer to Her Majesty's 
Government in Uganda. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, and Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Dr. Ansorge has known Uganda ever since 1894 ; he is 
one of the seven survivors of the twelve pioneer officials. He sets forth his sub- 
ject thoroughly and well; his book is uncommonly valuable. He gives many 
hints of the possibilities of Uganda, a land of climate suitable to Europeans on the 
whole, and with a future awaiting it.” 


REMBRANDT : his Life, his Work, and his 


Time. By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. Translated 
by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. [Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Illustrations in 
the Text. In1 vol., gilt top, or in 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
*,* A few Copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of the First Edition, printed on 
Japanese vellum with India proof duplicates of the Photogravures, are still on 
sale, price £12 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON 


ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. With 42 Illus- 
trations and Portraits in Photogravure, 4 vols., £3 13s. 6d. net. 
*,* A special Prospectus of this work on application, 

The Standard.—“ In an age when the taste for historical romance has revived, 
there should be a chance of renewed popularity for a writer whose pages are alive 
with the figures of statesmen and soldiers, with brilliant adventurers and charming 
ladies, and with all the splendour of a fascinating period.” 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 


(Camarera-Mayor). By CONSTANCE HILL. 1 vol. 8vo, with many IlIlustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Bookman.—“ Nothing could be more charming or more interesting than 
the way in which Miss Hill has told the story of her fascinating heroine. Alike in 
its personal and historical aspect the book is delightful.” 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 


1812-1813. The Diary of a Sergeant in Napoleon's Old Guard during the 
Russian Campaign. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—* He not only makes you see what he saw, but he per- 
fectly persuades you that he saw it. You do not question but that his experiences 
were lived. So it is that the true inwardness of the ghastly débacle is shown up 
to you with a new vividness by the ingenuous sidelights this literary non-com. has 
cast upon it.” 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE: being the Ex- 


periences of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and Abroad. 
By HoRACE WYNDHAM, late of the —th Regt. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Legation, Tokio. 1 vol., 6s. (Literatures of the World. 
The Times.—* Mr. Aston has unquestionably enabled the European reader for 
the first time to enjoy a comprehensive survey of the vast and ancient field of 
Japanese literature. He has clothed the dry bones of his subject with the flesh 
and blood of living reality.” 


THE FOREST CHAPEL; and Other Poems. 


By MAXWELL Gray, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 1 vol., ds, 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry James. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Norpav. 


The Daily Telegraph.-- A masterpiece.” 


" . ’ i 
THE VICTIM. By Gasriety D’Annunzio. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The genius of D'Annunzio is shown alike in the bold 
directness of the conception and the perfection with which he works out every 
detail. A saddening book, but a great one.” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. By E. 


A. JEPSON and Captain D. $. BEAMEs. 
The Scotsman.--* It is the chief merit of these bright stories that they carry on 
their own face their warrant of being true to the life which they describe. But 
they have also artistic merits of no mean order.” 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By 


ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of * The Dull Miss Archinard.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—* The most interesting piece of work that bas come before 
us in the course of the present year. ‘hose who do not read *'!he Confounding 
of Causelia’ will make a mistake.”’ 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * A Man with a Maid.” 
The Academy.-—“ It grips the realer and he is fascinated.” 


THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowtes. 


The World.—* The book wakes its mark. The narrative is picturesque, and the 
scenes have the true sense of drama.” 


< - a 
RED ROCK. By T. NEtson PAGE. second tupression. 

The Morning Post.—" 4 story seething with incident and adventure, It reads 
like a chapter torn from the actual history of the times.” 


ROBESPIERRE AND HIS TIMES. 
THE TERROR. By Fenix Gras. 1 vol., 6s. 
THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Feuix Gras. 


1 vol.. 1s. 6d. net. 
Mr. GLADSTONE wrote :—“Such works throw more light than many s9-called 
histories on the true causes of the Revolution.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 


NEW EDITION OF G. CARDELLA’S FAVOURITE NOVEL 


’ 

A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Carpewua, Author of 
“ For the Life of Others,” &c. 6s. “Itis not often that we read a i 
wholesomer, or more winning novel than this. It isa book with a Pol yr mmar 
atmosphere which it is pleasant to inhale.”—Spectator. “The tea ie 
Cardella is new to us, but we venture to predict that if she or he tg te 
more books of the character and strength of ‘ A King’s Daughter,’ it mill pt 
be long before it is familiar to all who like wholesome, well-written, 1 Spay 
ing fiction. We unhesitatingly stamp ‘A King’s Daughter’ as a auto “4 
above the average.”—Court Journal. “One of the most charming of — 
This absorbing romance deserves to be widely read.”—Notts Guardian: 
“Charming and sympathetic in no common degree.”— Morning Post, in Tho 
book is good and refined ; there is no drag about it.”—Atheneum “Will on 
read with pleasure and approval by all.”—Guardian. : sles 


THE SCHEMING OF AGATHA KENRICK. By 
ROBEY F. ELDRIDGE. 6s. 

ROBERTSON’S AUSTRALIAN LIBRARY. 2 New Vols., 33.64, 

(1) ABISHAG, THE SHUNAMITE; A Tale of the 


Time of Solomon, King of Israel, and Sesonchis, Kin 
FRANCIS MYERS. - 4 = of Heyy. By 


(2) ANGUS FALKENER: or, The Sport of Destiny 
By Mrs. MARCUS SYNNOT. - 
THIRD IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and its 
Failures. 416 pp., 7s. 6d. “A very charming account of the great leading dis- 
coveries of the century.”—Times. “We have seldom read a more compendious 
and luminous account of the great scientific discoveries which entitle this 
century to be called * wonderful.’”—~ Westminster Gazette. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Professor 
DANDLIKER. ‘Two Coloured Maps. 7s. 6d. “It has everything to recommend 
it; it is written by a competent and discriminating historian ; it is complete, 
without being either minute or diffuse ; the translation is excellent.”—Glasiap 
Herald. “ Mr. Salisbury has done a real service by turning the small Dandliker 
into English. For those who have a genuine taste for history his work isa 
treat. His historical instinct is equal to his erudition, and his impartiality 
beyond reproach.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


’ 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. Translated from the 
Spanish by ADNAH D. JONEs. 2 Coloured Maps, 10s. 6d. “An accurate and 
readable summary of the conquest and development of the countries, written 
with a sturdy and persistent strain after impartiality....What is to be most 
admired is the vigour and impartiality with which our author lashes the 
Spaniards and shows their cruelty and treachery in their dealings with the 
natives.”— Notes and Queries. 


OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES IN ENG- 
LAND. By H. T. MARK, of Owens College, Manchester. 3s. “An interesting 
little book, well arranged.”—Spectator, “A very valuable little book.”"— 
Literary Guide. 


MFMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON ON THE 


TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. Translated by BAYLE 51. 
JOHN. 3 vols. 8vo, 1,238 pp., with full Index, 12s. net. 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES OF THE WORLD. 
Critical Descriptions, with Expositions of the Open-air Treatment. By F. R. 
WALTERS, M.D. (Lond.), M.R C.P., Physician to the North London Hospital for 
Consumption. 40 Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. “A most valuable guide. Numerous 
illustrations and plans, and the means of approach, are also given.”—Lunet, 
“A most laborious and generally admirable treatise.”—Spectator. “A 
‘Murray’ for consumptive patients.”—Times. 

“ SOCTAL ENGLAND SERIES.’—-New Volume. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. by 
8.0. ADDy, M.A. 42 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. “A most interesting book, which 
throws no small light on the conditions of lite in mediaeval times. Well 
illustrated.”—Scotsman. “Mr. Addy brings to the treatment of the subject 
much lightly handled and often curious knowledge.”—Speaker. 

NEW EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY GREY’S TWO BOOKS. 

(1) THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION: an Epitome 
in English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. 
FIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, 360 pp., 3s. 6d.“ A happy idea, thus to tell 
the story of classical lore ; well and judiciously executed.” — Times. 

(2) A KEY TO THE ‘WAVERLEY NOVELS,” in 
Chronological Sequence. EIGHTH THOUSAND, 2s. 6d. “The author 
has a marvellous skill in epitomising, which is given to buta few."— 
Bristol Times. 

“ SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES,"—New Volumes. 

(1) OVER-PRODUCTION AND CRISES. By Rov- 
RERTCs. ‘Translated by Professor FRANKLIN. With Critical Tutroduc- 
tion by Professor J. B. CLARK. 2s. 6d. 

(2) THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
SOCIETY. By Professor Lorta (Padua). Translated by Professor 
KEAsBEY. Double Volume, 3s. 6d. “A remarkable book.”—Scotsm ur 
* Ably, even eloquently, written, and ably translated.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
7WO POSTHUMOUS BOOKS BY KARL MARX. 

(1) STORY OF THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. Is. 


(2) SECRET DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE 18TH 


CENTURY. Edited by his DAUGHTER. Is. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON ELOCUTION. 5) 
Rost I. Parry. Crown Syo, cloth, ls. 6d. A more complete work in a: Wb 
expensive form ou the subject we have never seen.”—Schoo! Board Chron ees 
* Deals very thoroughly with the subject. Very useful."—G/asgow Hera’ 


WELSH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By E. Aywvt, 


M.A. (Oxon.), Protessor of Welsh at the University College of Wales, Aber, st 
with. 5s. Or ACCIDENCE, 2s. 6d.: SYNTAX (now ready), 2s. 64. 


STUDIES IN LITTLE KNOWN SUBJECTS. By. 5. 


PLUMPTRE. 6s. Vanini, Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer Philosopbers 
of the Italian Renaissance ; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean Ramsay, &c. 


’ 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF PHONETICS. 3y 
the late L. SoaMEs. Edited by Professor W. ViETOR, Ph.D., M.A. Part b= 
THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. 2s.6d. Part IL-THE TEACHERS 
METHOD, with Copious Word-Lists. 2s. 6d. 

AARBERT: the Story of a Pilgrimage from the Kingdom 
of the World to that of Heaven. By WILLIAM MARSHALL Second Edition 
entirely Recast, 3s. 6d. Written in one or other of the many forms of 
Poetry, especially Sapphic and Pin 
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GMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_——_—_——— 


COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 


EDITION OF 
w, M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now Ready. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Vol. 13,—BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 


Wito 35 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, GEORGE CRUIKSHANE and 
JOHN LEECH, 39 Woodcuts, 3 Portraits of Thackeray’s Ancestors, an Engraving 
of the Author from a Drawing by SAMUEL LAURENCE, and a Photo- 
cravure from a Drawing by CHINNERY of Thackeray at the Age of Three, 
with his Father and Mother. The Volume also containsa Life of Thackeray 
by LESLIE STEPHEN, and a Bibliography. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from 
the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books; and each Volume in- 
eludes 2 Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie. 

a The 13 Volumes are also supplied in set cloth binding, gilt top, 

price £3 18s, 
TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 

1, VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDENNIS. 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, Cc. 
4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. 
5. SKETCH-BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH, &c. 7. THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY ESMOND; and the LECTURES. 8 THE NEWCOMES. 9. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 10. THE VIRGINIANS. 11. THE ADVENTURES 
of PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 12. LOVEL THE 
WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, &c. 13. BALLADS 
AND MISCELLANIES. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Messrs. Smith, Eider, and Co. are warmly to be con. 
gratulated on the handsome and at the same time inexpensive edition they have 
now completed with good print and paper, strong and wearable binding, to say 
nothing of copious and excellent illustrations. We must not forget Mrs. Ritchie's 
sympathetic and charming introductions to each volume, in which, among other 
matters of deep interest, are disclosed the agreeable and touching relations between 
ber father, his family, and his hosts of friends. To persons of moderate means, 
who desire to have a complete and handy collection of Thackeray's works, we 
cannot too strongly commend Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.’s set of 13 volumes.” 

** A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent 
post-free on applicution. 


“Better worth reading than many novels that achieve success.” 
~—WMorning Post. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FOLLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” &c.; and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Daily News.—* These delightful compositions form a qualification to the 
faniiliar statement that in England letter-writing isa lost art. They possess the 
charm of old masterpieces written for private perusal only; their spirit is urbane 
and their style as polished as it is unaffected.” 

Literature.—" The charm of the book lies malnly in that slowly elaborated 
presentment of character in which no method can rival the epistolary....Every 
page fn the book is pervaded by a charm which one values in proportion to its 
increasing rarity—the charm of scholarship.” 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MuTR, K.C.M.G., UL.D.. &c., Author of “ The Life 
of Mahomet,’ “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. With Maps, Third 
Edition, dewy 8vo, 16s. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
SECOND EDITION, with 8 Full-nage Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. By 


8. R.Crockcrt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Academy.—" A stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance.” 
Obsérver.- “Full of ‘go’ and escitement, it will delight those who revelled in 
the flerce action of * The Raiders.’ ” 


GOD’S GREETING. By Joun 


GARRETT LEIGH. 
manchester Guardian. --“ Au interestiug and valuable picture of Lancashire 
fe. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ A powerful story, instinct with character, and rising at 
Umes to dramatic intensity.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. Contents: 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 


Crown vo, green cloth, 3s. 6d. ; also in extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* The Preface to the New Edition may be had separately for binding up with 
copies of the First Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

FIGARO (M. CORNELY).—* Un ouvrage Anglais intitulé ‘ France,’ et magistrale- 
ment écrit par M. Courtenay Bodley. Il est concu d’aprés les régles de cette 
méthode scientifique et objective que notre siécle léguera aux penseurs d’avenir.” 

TEMPS.—* Le livre le plus captivant qu’ait inspiré depuis des années cette 
souriante énigme de l'Europe qu’est notre nation. Son ceuvre est un monument 
en deux volumes de la fascination Francaise. Le livre de M. Bodley fit grand bruit 
en Angleterre. I] en fera plus encore.chez nous.” 


THE VALLEY OF LIGHT. 


Studies with Pen and Pencil in the Vaudois Valleys of Piedmont. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Contains an Account of Cromwell's Interference on behalf of 
the Vaudois Protestants. 


LITERATURE.—“On the subject of the massacres, too, he (Mr. Worsfold) is 
very eloquent and vivid. He takes his story, of course, from the * most naked and 
punctual Relation’ of Samuel Morland; and he quotes freely from Morland’s 
vigorous and indignant prose. But his own prose is not overshadowed by it; and 
his description of the audience given to Cromwell’s Commissioner by the Duke of 
Savoy is really a fine bit of writing.” 


1899 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statisti- 


cal and Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899. 
Edited by J. ScorT KELTIE, LL.D., secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-sixth Annual Publication, - Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With Some Account of British Interests in These Waters. By Major G. J. 
YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“ It throws a vivid light upon the racial, military, and adininis- 
trative problems which confront the United states in the Far East....Contains a 
lucid account of the chequered history of the Philippines.” 




















ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH TILOMSON, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL 


AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GWyNN. With Illustrations by HvuGu 
‘THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
OBSERVUR.—* Messrs. Gwynn and Thomson have given us a book which will 
be a pereunial delight to all who know the Irish counties dealt with, and to all 
who bope to know them.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
MAY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. VALDA HiNEM (THE ROMANCE OF A! 5. PALMERSTON'S QUARRELS WITS 
Tunkisu Harim). Chaps. 10-12. | faci — COLLEAGUES. By 
° Mis spy “ION | ames Sykes. 
Se BY A.) 6 A ScMMER’S DREAM. 


: — a . VESPERS AT HUELGOAT. 
3. THE REALM OF CONSCIENCE. By | "THE SONS OF HAN. By C. de Thierrs. 
spencer Brodhurst. 


.» SAVROLA (A MILITARY AND POLITI- 
4. AN UNEXPECTEDGUEST. By Edward CAL ROMANCE). By Winstou Spencer 
Hutton. —¢ 


Churchill, Chaps. 1-3. 
Also ready, Vol. LXXIX., November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 7s. 64. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. Price 1s. 









WAND 


q 








| 1. THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. By | 5. TuE Very Rev. Canon Domenico 


Rhoda Broughtor. (Conclusion.) | Pucct, D.D., DoMESTIC PRELATE 
| TO HIS HOLINess. 
2, THOMPSON : REGENT OF Bavania, | 6 GEORGE Fox IN CanTMEL. 





7. THE SILVER FANs. 
3. TUE CHAMOIS’ FREEDOM. 8. DR. ARNE. : 3 
19, YouNG APRIL. By Egerton Castle. 
4, JACOBEAN LYRISTS. | Chaps. 30-35. 


‘ a eo > + ” ! 
Gon Rest YE, MERRY GENTLEMEN.” | AN INTERNATIONAL EvlsopE: Six- 


By Stephen Craue. | teeuth Century. By Horatio LP. 
THE CHINESE EMPEROR AND HIS StR-| Brown. 
ROUNDINGS. By Mrs. Archibald | POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL: an 
Little, | Experiment in Translation. George 

THE BALZAC CENTENARY. By W. E.| Somes Layard. 


A VILLA IN A VINEYARD. By E. W. 
Hornung. 
cas MEMORIES. Part I. By Lady 
SENSE 0 ois Li . sroome, 
eres a oa. By | THE Buack CANog. By Victor Waite. 
~ 1. Tyrrell. CONFERENCES ON MEN AND Books. II. 


Garrett Fisher. 
THE ORPuAN, : F c l 
PROG By Frank T. Bullen, 


Ss 





GS. | 


THE SLTGGARD AMONG TUE ANTS. By | LItITLE ANNA MARR. Chaps. 20-23. | 


«H. Boden. By S. R. Crockett. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Also ready, Vol. CXVI., January to April, 1899, price 5s. 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. Price 1s. 
1. TUE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 16-18. | 5. BROKEN IDEALS. By Lady Margayet 
2. ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, By Isabella | Majendie. 
Fvvie Mayo. 6. DREAMS. By William Pigott. 

















| 
3. A New Curtosiry SHop. By John! 7. HEAKTSEASE Bb Sturgeon 
Ayscougb. ; 8 A Bab iloun. By Nev. Prebdendary 
4. WURZBURG: PAST AND PRESENT. | Vernon. 
By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. |} 9% Scnstm Conva. By C. LU. Meetkerke. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price is.4d. | Anunnal Subscription, post-free, 16s 
The MAY NUMBER co — 
THE STORY OF THE CAPTAINS. 

Personal Narratives of the Naval Engagement near Santiago de Cuba. July 3, i8%8, 
THE MATTER OF A MASHIE. By the Author of “GaUops.” David Gray, 

ALEXANDER IN EGYPT. (Alexander the Great. VIL) 

By Benjamin [de Wheeler. 

Aud numervus other Stories and Articles of General [nierest. 

Also ready, Vol. LVII., November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY will publish in 


Five Parts, is. each, or in One Volume, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1899. 


PARTI. of this unique Fine Art Publication will be READY early next week 
and the remaining Parts during May and the beginning of June. 


1.—The work will contain reproductions of 
IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES 
that will appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 
2—The Pictures are reproduced on a scale sufficiently large to give an excellent idea 
of the originals. 

3.—The Reproductions will be beautifully printed on Plate Paper. 

4.—This is the only fine art publication devoted pa to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 

NOTICE.—An exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure of the beautiful Picture by the President 
of the Royal Academy appearing in this year’s Exhibition is being prepared for issue in 
**ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1899.” It will be given in Part V., and also form the Frontis- 
piece to the complete work. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers’. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


TENNYSON: a Critical Study. 
(Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 
LITERATURE says: “ A volume of able and interesting criticism.” 
Th peer: MAIL cays: “ Altogether, it is one of the best handbooks to Tennyson that has yet been 
produé e, 








By Srepuen Gwynn, B.A. 





PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY and the CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
By the Very Rev. C. W. Srunss, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. Gd. 
The ACADEMY says: “A vigorous and sympathetic account of a great personality. The extracts from 


his books are well chosen. They are tonic.” 
By A. H. Fisox, D.Se. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 
. Altogether it may be said that the volume treats of some 


(Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d 
of the most interesting recent advances in astronomy in a very trustworthy manuer.” 


The ATHEN.ZUM says: “ This able work. . 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: an Outline of the History of Biology and its 
Recent Advances. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 
The SPEAKER says: “The book is written throughout with great ability.” 





The Monthly Publication of the Series will be resumed. wtth the next Volume on December 15th. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTep, 50 Old Bailey. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity .of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Mi A G N E Ss { A 7 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues post-free. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry A edote 
of Horses, Dos Donkeys, oo ss 


With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRA CHEY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.— Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMI? NSTER GAZETTE— 

tive and amusing book.” sila ad 
rate DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It isa bright litt! 
lection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” . 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, B.C, 





a 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 
Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4, 000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 












IR K BEC BANK, 
> 5, FAS E Pa 
SOUTHAMPTON BLE ery Lune, London, 


INVESTED FUND 0,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DE ‘POS ITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOU NTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulary 
post-lree. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PPS’S GOCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


PPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


uo AIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS80- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-frce, 
on a receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

10s. per 100,0n application to the SEORETA RY, 
Ci ntral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations tow: ard. the 
bunds of the Association should be sent. ee - rs, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pal 
East, S.W 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878 


i 


fi 














THE PASSING OF PRINCE 


ROZAN. FOR THE 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: 


CIRCULATION AND SALE 


John Bickerdyke’s Remarkable New Yachting Romance. | OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


1 vol., 6s. 





London: THOMAS BURLEIGH. 370 Oxford Street, W. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 


| 
By THE MAN. 6s. | 
| 
| 





per annum. 


on of a policaman’s life in the | 


“We know of no more vivid and realist 
with this phases of the 


= \ ° P 
meaner streets of the East End than t lapters de cali 












Man's career. There is, too, an unm ° ly truth abo ut them. | 
Again, his experiences as an us her vate schools of the t 
2re quite enough to underline the some sort of responsibl 

The continued existence of 


‘jsion and control over establishments of this kind. 
De theboys Hall, even in its less brutal forms, is little short of a national disgrace. 
—Pall Mall Gazette, April 22nd, 1599. 


London: THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOE, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications | a 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOB, but | ,,,MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STR ONBON, 


Go the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annuum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses } 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | 


Town and Village Clubs 
rr rospectuses and Monthly Lis 


241 Brompton Road. 
i ” po at 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN ‘BOOKS. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
supplied on iiorai Terms. 
ts ot Books gratis aud post-frx 


- §URPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISI ORY. 


and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 


of FRENCH, GERMAN,-ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


“ Rnoen Victoria a E.C., L 
Barton Areade, Manehester. 





oO treao- 
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ur, GRANT RICHARDSS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. 


READY TUESDAY, MAY 9ru. 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Imperial 16mo, 6s. 





PPM aot 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
THE NEW WRITER. 


no. 5 JOHN STREET. 


6s. By RICHARD WHITEING. 6s. 
NINTH EDITION READY. 

+.* No novel of the year has been so 
favourrably reviewed by the press as this 

novel, which the Standard says is “ unques- 
tionably the best novel that has been 
published this year,” for which the St. James’s 

Gazette can find “no compliment too high 
for so remarkable a social study,” and to 
which the World can find “nothing com- 
parable in power and simplicity since the 
touching of fine spirits to fine issues on be- 
half of the wrongs, the woes, and the con- 
tradictions of humanity gave stern reality to 
anew and high order of literary effort.” 

These are merely examples of opinion expressed 
by nearly the whole press, including Daily Neves, 
Daily Chronicle, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, 
Morning Leader, London Morning, Daily Mail, West- 


minster Gazette, Globe, Star, Sun, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Atheneum, Literature, Guardian, Weellly Sun. 
Speaker, Academy, Tablet, Critic, New Aye, Scots- 


man, Liverpool Daily Post, modi Herald, «ce. 


SHANGHAIED: 


A Story of Adventure on the Cali- 
fornian Coasts. 

3s.6d. By FRANK NORRIS 3s. 6d. 

MR. A. ConaN DoyLE, writing to the publisher, says : 


** Shanghated’ is simply sple ndid. The best story 
oft! 2 sort since * The Ebb Tide.’ 


Y THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT.” 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 


By F. T. BULLEN. 6s. 

SECOND EDITION. 
The DAILY MAIL says:—*A fresh sea-breeze 
through the whole book, and entertainment and 
instruction are delightfully ble nded.” 

The SCOTSMAN says “The idylls have a real 
savour of the brine, and bring the sea, and the sailor, 

1 great and small monsters of the deep wonderfully 

we ar to the reader.” 

The VOR NL. NG ays :-—‘ Some of the brightest 
most natural things ever written about the sea.” 

























and 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YELLOW DANGER.” 


With 8 Illustrations by A. J. Pearse. 
CONTRABAND OF 
WAR. 


| THE NOVEL OF DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

There has been a sharp difference of 
opinion among critics as to the truth or 
merits of this picture of young married life, 
Read and judge for yourself ! 


A DUET. 


6s. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

PUNCH says of this novel :—“*A Duet’ is a most 
delightful book, beginning with a courtship, and end- 
ing with the first year of the very happy couple’s 
married life. It is real life and true pathos without 
exaggeration. Mr, Conan Doyle, your very good 
health!” 


BY THE nS OF * THE INSANITY OF 
US 


THE HUMAN 
MACHINE: 


An Inquiry into the Divinity : of Human Faculty in its 
Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education, and 


Politics 
6s. By J. E. NISBET. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAKES AND ALE.” 


The FLOWING BOWL. 


A Treatise on Drinks oj All Kinds and of All Periods. 


5s. By EDMUND SPENCER 5s. 


(“ Nathaniel Gubbins’”’). 


THE PARSON’S 
HANDBOOK. 


With an Introductory Essay on Conformity to the 
vas of England. 
8s. 6d. By Rev. PERCY DEARMER. 8s. 6d. 
“We can but refer those whom it concerns to this 
very sound little book....Mr. Dearmer has probably 
rendered a real service to the Church by this cogent 
and temperate little we ork.” —Acad my. 


6s. 








Crown 8yo, cloth; 5s net. 


POEMS BY A. & I. 


By ARABELLA and LOUISA SHORE, 





Crown &vo. 


HANNIBAL. 
5s. net. By LOUISA SHORE. 
With Photog Portrait of the 
MR. FREDERIK bese isON writes: 
and reread * Hannibal’ with admirat 
romance, carefully studied from 
itis a noble conception of ¢ 
of this piece is to have sei bh nditi 
with such reality and such truth, and ry ave ke} 50 
sustained a flight at a high level of heroi dignity.’ 


5s. net. 
Author, 

“T have read 
- Asa historical 


rayvure 












Feap. 8vo, 2s. 





6s. By M. P. SHIEL. 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“ 


to cover ‘Contraband of War’ is the 


6s. 
From cover 
CULeSL, Smartest 


MR. DOOLEY: 


In Peace and War. 


























PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


THE BUTTERSFLY. 
No. 3, MAY, 1899, NOW READY. 
CONTENTS : 


FRONTISPIECE. Drawing. By S. H. SIME. } ILLUS TRATED 
THE BLUE MOON. By LAURENCE HOUSM AN. 4 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. Drawing. By L. RAVEN | 


QUOTATION: 


R: 
POT-POURRI. By PERC IVAL PICKERING 





HILL 
HOW'S THAT 2” Dr ng > J.W. neat |A PRACTISED HAND. Dra wing. By s. H. SIME, | T 
TO Tt HEE. By Norm as Gat AL — Ws E. MAneete | INEVITABLE. By Barry Pain. 
— AD UR SETAC KED BY A BULL. Drawing. | SUBMERGED. By FRED. C. BOWLEs. 
VEN HILL. ~ |GATTI'S. Drawing. From an Etching by Josern | 
yt ING. By WALTER EMANUEL. 7 PENNELL. 2 eaiidiabiteas | 
Tab SLOAN. Drawing. By S. H. SrwE, THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By Nora Hopper. | 
tS US. Drawing. By EDGAR WILSON. DISTRIBUTION VF THE VIRTUES. — IL, By 
! HEREDITY, By ADRIAN Ross. 1 ROBERT BELL ; | 
HE LAST FERRY. By RICCARDO STEPHENS. AT THE CRICKET MATCH. Drawing. By J..W.T. | 
— Pa da DRIVE. Drawing. By J. W. MANUEL. : | 
| | GEORGI E STREET, STRAND. From an Etehing by | 
HINTS ON THE DELECTABLE STUDY OF]  Epuak WILSON. ea 
} TOUOANS. | 


By DioN CLAYTON CALTHROP. ' DAWN. By A. BURNAND MIALL, 





- 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











“Dynamite 











THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 267. MAY, 1899. 


THE HYPOCRISIES OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. By 
Sidney Low. 

RUssia IN FONLAND. By Dr. J. N. Reuter (of the 
University, Helsingfors). 

THE ETHICS OF WaR. By the Rev. Father Ryder. 

THE FAILURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Prof. 
Goldwin Smith. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED. 
By Edmund Robertson, Q.C., M.P. 

WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE: A REPLY TO DR. 
ARABELLA KENEALY. By Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. By the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. 

BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. 
Shaylor. 

AN OUTBURST OF ACTIVITY IN THE ROMAN CON- 
GREGATIONS. By the Hon. William Gibson. 

THE HOUSE IN THE Woop. By Mrs. Lecky. 

GERMANY AS A NAVAL Power. By Colonel Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S 

HOMING PIGEONS IN WAR-TIME, 
Larner. 

REMINISCENCES OF LADY BYRON. 
ander Ross. 

THE JACKEROO. 


By Joseph 


By George J. 
By Mrs. Alex- 


3y the Rev. A. C. Yorke. 


THE LAW AS TO “CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER.” By 
G. Pitt-Lewis, Q.C. 
BRITISH TRADE IN 1898: 4 WARNING NOTE. By 
. Cross. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPOY AND “ BRAIN-WAVES.” By 


the Editor. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., LTD. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
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